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experienced and interpreted. The roots of metaphysics too are to 
be found in these spiritual motives, in spite of its attempt to remain 
pnre cognition. The hopelessness of this aim has already been 
demonstrated by Kant when he disclosed the development of the 
mundus intelMgibilis by moral consciousness, and placed the category 
of value above the category of being. ( Primal dcr prdktischen 
Yenwnft) Something similar may have moved Hamann when he 
appended to the expression ‘things of another world’ the note: 
‘Tilings of another world are nothing more than certain peculiar 
views of the present changeable and sensible nature which is all 
that is given to ns.’ 1 ) Reduced to the final simplest motives, the 
supernatural world-picture with its creation out of nothing and the 
God beyond, is a radiation of a central experience of freedom 
which ‘lifts itself above nature’. Pantheism on the other hand, 
in all its different forms, is a reflex of the experience of depen- 
dency which is based on the biological, logical or aesthetic context 
of life. Finally, it follows from this that such a strong devaluation 
of the empirical consciousness of reality can be bound up with 
the theistic viewpoint that the present world degenerates into mere 
appearance, or at least into a meaningless purely negatively deter- 
mined matter Qnj ov). This sentiment plays as important a part 
in Plato’s dualism as in Kant’s and the entire early Christian world 
lived in this dualism of mind and body. — 

But since cognition and its achievements finds in religious 
consciousness such an opposing force, one must from its point of 
view, either through reflection or experience, consider the question 
of the ‘limits of cognition’. If we refer to the contrast which 
thus appears by the naive old phrase ‘belief and knowledge’ the 
dualistic religious type has three possibilities of subordinating 
knowledge to belief. Either science is devaluated by a religiously 
motivated scepticism; so that there is, so to speak, room for the 
giving of religious meaning in its constitutive lacks and in- 
sufficiencies; or the functional sphere of belief and knowledge is 
mutually delimited by a sort of double mental book keeping in 

0 In F. H. Jacobi, Works Yol. IV, 2, p. 70. Very characteristic is 
also the note which Goethe (Maxims and Reflections IV.) adds to this 
passage in Hamann: For him, as a pronounced immanent mystic, the turning 
toward another world amounts to watching the blindspot or mental aber- 
ration. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


P erhaps the study of man is more worthy of consideiation than 
any other science And it is cunous that though for centuries 
we have classified the nmheious species of plants and animals m 
a well-ordered system, and have scientific names for the raiest 
mosses and each minute insect, we still regard man, whose classi- 
fication should be more impoitant to us, as if he weie all of one 
species homo At any rate, we classify the species man, only 
according to race, nationality and clan, that is by 'relations of 
descent But thisjs only genealogy not morphology Noah’s Ark 
contains an infinite vanety of human differences and if there were 
a Linnaeus of anthropology he would need many more than twenty- 
four classes to cover (he most important foims of the human body, 
even disregarding the human 60til 

This book attempts to carry out a new method of diffeientiatmg 
human types, especially types of the soul There have been many 
attempts to solve this problem, and the old theoiy of Tempeiaments 
has endured for thousands of years The 1 CJiaracle) s’ of Theophiastus 
ranks with the most impoitant liteiature of the woild Cl issification 
of man according to his dominant emotions also dates back to 
ancient times The more a biological and genetic study of the 
organic world is carried ovei into the woild of man tho more 
frequent are the attempts to utilize the instincts 01 onginal ten- 
dencies of man as a basis for classifying the individual And 
the more the differences of intelligence and general endowment 
are emphasized, the finer are the methods developed for deter- 
mining them on a qualitative and quantitative basis In these 
psychological efforts America is undoubtedly the leadei 

Everyone must admit that man can be entirely undei stood only 
by interpreting him as a multifoim phenomenon among the psy chic 
organisms of the earth, and as a biologically determined being 
having great possibilities of variation As such a being man is 
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dependent on the conditions of his nitnnl environment like *nv 
other ivnimil, regardless of nhether one considers Ins p«vchic 
differentiations onlj is the result of environmental diffcrenus or 
•is tho outcome of different mental directive* lint man li\cs not 
onlv m a nitural but .ilso in a cultural environment And at 
the level winch he has achieved todav the formation and pre- 
servation of lus life depend is much on cultural forces is on the 
powers and energies of nature which lus mind has learned largelj 
to control Tho differentiations which he represents todav are 
therefore not onlv biological bnt ilso mcntil (cultural) categories 
In this hook 1 consider the problem piimaulv from the Inttei 
viewpoint 1 do «o not because 1 think that the biological foun- 
dations of life ire unimportant bnt because scientists have minutelv 
studied the biologic il region and have hithcito neglected these 
snperbiologic il levels m winch meaning-contents become significant 
bevond mere adaptation to conditions which barelv proem* life 
Ameucin, Lnglish, and to i large extent Trench scientists al*o, 
nsuillv consider thc-e p-vcliic attitudes of bthivior is sociological 
problems In Germain nothcr line of thought has been developed, 
called the 'I’lnlosopln of Culture (KnUmyhilosojylnc) Tins school 
staits with the conception tint there arc detormm tnts of higher 
developmental levels other thin the mere f*ct of social lelations 
These factors are unique objective contents of experiencing and 
creating that cin, of course, appeir onlv in socnl forms hut 
nevertheless obev lnv- which cannot bo deduced from the mere 
fact that people live and act in common 

Thus there is i niaikcd difference between thu sociologv of 
Western nations mil Gciman ‘ Gcistcsphlaojtlnc or KtiUurphilosojihic 
Tor this lcison mine points of view set forth here in i\ seem 
foreign to the Amonc m leader 1 ask theicforc tint lie mav give 
these chapters i friendlv consider ition and at least ittempt to follow 
the general tiend of the argument before condemning it as nns- 
lc iding Tor, the f icts considered b\ both American and German 
psv chologists are to a large extent the same And these facts 
which we trv to understand scientific illv will appear most clcarlv 
if the reader begins with tlio summarv of the first part 
(pp 104 — 10G) and then reads PaitH The first part might 
give tho impression that tin® is inotliei instance of whit Claparede 
(it the recent International Congress of P&jchulogv m Groningen, 



1926 ) complained of as tLe German passion foi wilting systematic 
treatises But we are not dealing here with abstract questions On 
the contiary, as indicated by the German title * Lebensformcn ’, these 
are genuine life-forms It is my belief that we cannot solve 
these questions by such simple psychological concepts as ‘Idea’, 
‘Peeling’, ‘Striving’, ‘Instinct’, ‘Adaptation’ and ‘Inheritance and 
Variation’, but that we need more complex tools of analysis 
Modem Geiman psychologists usually speak of the investigation of 
total forms (G-anzhcitsfo) schung) We no longei believe that the 
highei psychic achievements can be understood through the summation 
01 elaboration of simple psychological elements We regard these 
elements as dependent phenomena in a meaningful hfe-totahty the 
whole of which must be known if one wants to understand the 
part played m the psychic whole by each individual psychic function 
In a word, which also becomes the fundamental concept of this 
new psychology the structure, life- context, or meaningful total 
context is of primary importance foi psychology, and the elementary 
functions leceive their significance only from this total Even a 
physical organism is more than a mere summation 01 aggregation 
of cells each one of which could exist alone It is a life-unity 
in which the function of each cell 01 group of cells is determined 
by its relation or contribution to the whole Besides that, the total 
oiganism is also placed m an environment for whose conditions it 
is internally organized and from which, by means of its sense organs 
and vegetative functions, it chooses just those factois that are of 
‘vital importance’ for it, that is, of biological significance 

The same relation is more apparent on a mental level No one 
can deny that ideas, feelings, instincts and volitional acts belong 
just as much to scientific investigation as to aitistic creation, 
economic activity or leligious contemplation But for the very 
reason that these elements appear in all these connections, the 
importance lies not so much m the elements themselves as in their 
peculiar kind of interaction And this inteiaction to foim a total 
achievement of unique significance I call a structine 

The concept stiucture or law of construction (Aufiaugesets) 
is familiar to biologists, and this concept of totality appears in 
the theoiy of organisms But it is always difficult for science to 
grasp the whole both m its totality and individuality For this 
reason we follow a procedure that is divided into four Bteps, each 



step of winch is ns artificial as all mental analysis of an organism 
must be (1) First we isolaic a psychic value- tendency from the 
totality of the soul (2) Then we think of this value-tendency m 
its pure form, that is, we idealise it In this way we construct 
ideal types which we use as regular though artificial outlines This 
abstraction is counteracted by onr third step, (3) the relation of 
the one-sided type to the whole (the method of totalisation ) (4) The 
fourth step also counterbalances the initial artificiality of our method 
by the process of individualisation which emphasizes special historical, 
geographical and wholly personal circumstances Thus we develop 
a scientific method similar to Galileo’s First we think of the abstract 
pure case and then we add more and more concrete conditions 

In this way the psychology of higher psychic phenomena can 
be made into a science suitable for the foundation of the various 
social sciences insofar as the ovenndividnal cnltural forms can be 
understood at all through their reactions on individual mental life 
Even though this whole method may seem too abstract, nevertheless 
abstraction is an essential preliminary for science Even anal} tical 
geometry does not begin at once with curves of the second order 
but rather with regular figures such is the straight line, the circle 
or the sphere, and then proceeds to the most complex forms, provided 
that such forms still illustrate a law by means of which they 
weie evolved 

Our aim is to cognize psychologicallv the context of our real 
contemporaneous life as it goes on m the frame of a civilized 
society^ In Germany we are convinced that this life not only can 
be undei stood psychologically but that it also represents an over- 
individual context of unique laws of meaning Here, however, we 
only venture to deal with what can be experienced in individual 
mental life It would be wholly erroneous to believe that any 
one of these types really exists as described by our wholly one-sided 
method. They exist as little as we may expect to find a perfect 
cube, or a rigid body or a body falling in a vacuum The con- 
struction of these ideal basic types of human nature serves only to 
clarify and bnng order to the confusion of complex real forms There 
muBt be some way for our thought to approach these realities more 
and more closely 

Therefore it is most important to question whether our types 
suffice to understand the most significant forms of personal lty. 
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Pei haps the reader misses a basic type that has been more definitely 
expressed in America The translatoi asked why I did not consider 
the 1 Pioneet ’ (the adventurer, explorer and inventor) as an independent 
type I giant that it represents a nmqne and very important 
phenomenon But I consider it as an expression of the political 
type For the centie of this attitude lies m the feeling of powei, 
in the conquest of human and material obstacles Usually the 
pioneei busies himself with the urgent problems of colonisation, 
the struggle for existence and the conqnest of the elements He 
needs, theiefoie, great vitality, that is, well tiamed eneigies, 
decisive volitional pou ers and self-control To this extent his 1 oots, 
like those of all mental impulses, are biological When the feeling 
of power is enjoyed onlj m the preliminary exercise (aB it were, 
foimallv, with no immediatelj utilitarian aim) it has a leaning to 
the aesthetic side Thus man in the consciousness pf his oun 
achievements is filled with a jojous pude, even if he is only 
participating in the peaceful competition of sport And if he breaks 
a record he glows with the feeling of superionty in which he 
experiences the apotheosis of his vital energies Spoit becomes a 
substitute for military training for the modem man whose combatn e 
instincts tend to atiophy in peacoful societj , all the moie insofar as 
it incindes real dangers and serious obstacles Indeed spoit has 
now become almost a sepaiato legion of culture which might have 
its own typical attitude Nevertheless I have not developed it as 
such because this sphere lies on the borderline where the region 
of power and the aesthetic spheie of play parti} touch and partly 
overlap Sport is a divergence from the political instinct into an 
imaginatively determined foim of play as demanded bj a peaceful, 
industrialized and democratic community 

Some people have objected that this book abandons the concicte 
gionnd of experience and 1 educes psycholog} to mere speculation 
1 cannot admit this objection and beg indulgence final]} to indicate 
the reasons for my stand Ps} chological experience is not gained 
only in the laboratory 01 the clinic or merely fiom contempoiar} 
human beings but also from the vast nnmbei of men of the past 
of whom we know only through literary documents Wo need 
this broadening of our experience all the more since otherwise 
we should learn only psychological phenomena which conespond 
to our cultural determinants What is the value of the most com- 
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prohensivc mass -statistics compared to tho enormons material of 
different psychic strncturcs w hicli Instory transmits to ns’ M\ 
psychology aims at an understanding of these historical structures 
and their transfoi matron even though I can give little space to this 
aspect The supplement to this type psy chology would be a de\ elop- 
ment al psr chology emphasizing on one hand structural transformations 
in the different ages of individuals and on the other, stiuctural changes 
m the human soul itself during its thousand-} ear-old lustor} So far 
I have onl} attacked tho first pait of this problem in my '■Psychologic 
dcs Jugcndulta s' 10 th ed Leipzig 1928 It is also necessary to stud} 
the mental stincture of pumitivc people or earlier cultural epochs, 
and a few attempts have been made in this direction To Stanle} 
Uall’s well-known book ‘Adolescence’ I owe many suggestions 
And Spengler and tho explorer Frobennis m German} hare shown 
an especiall) fine ps\ chologicnl sense in this direction 

To summarize this book onl} takes n first step, but m a 
direction which I am convinced must be pursued further if ps\cliolog\ 
is to go bc}ond elementary phenomena to the understanding 
of higher mental lifo^ The more differentiated modern men and 
cultures become, the greater will be our need of these insights for 
oui practical life We must bridge tho gap between soul and soul, 
and if possible in the same way between group and group This 
is as it were, the conscious re- establishment of the diune total 
context of life from which our modern culture has drifted away but 
without which a higher culture m the long run cannot last — 

I want to thank the translator for the great pains he has 
taken in preparing this book for the English -reading public I 
am also much indebted to Dr Japhn in Halle (Saale) for the 
reading of the English text and careful revision of the proof She 
has thus aided greatly m the success of a difficult undertaking 
And finally I wish to thank my friend and pupil Dr Wenke in Berlin 
for his help 

Berlin, February 25 1928 


Eduard Spranger. 



PART I 

PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


igar, Tjpea of men 




1 

TWO KINDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


O ne might begin a study of character and its possible types 
with the question I§ there such a thing as character from a 
scientific point of view? Empiricists maintain that we must limit 
character study strictly to actual psychological processes and their 
variations Thej also believe that theie is no giound for assuming 
a earner of these experiences and reactions, either constant or 
developing according to definite laws Foi, even though empiricists 
admit that there is an individual connected with psychological 
states, many of them regard this individual as a flux 01 an event 
(Altus) and so declare that it is unwarranted to conceive it as a 
substance 

If by substance we necessarily mean 'matenal substance’ thiB 
attitude is only too well justified- Kant too limited the concept 
of substance to the permanent substratum which we think of apnon 
as underlying all temporally changing natural phenomena This, 
however, ib only the transcendental conception of Bubstance, that 
is, the concept of permanence in a theory of cognition Bnt the 
scientist means by Bubstance not only what is absolutely permanent 
and unchanging but also a unifying law or a sum total of laws 
by means of which we think of a subject relatively permanent in 
time Thus the scientist divides substance into a complex of ‘legal’ 
relations which are valid for a mental subject localised in space 
and time 

I cannot conceive how the Gmteswissenscliaften could get 
along without such a concept of substance, namely the assumption 
that the behavior of a subject which is identical in time may be 
scientifically investigated Only by means of this conception is the 
mental subject determined as having ‘being’ and the manifoldness 
of its behavior reduced to essential corielations (Wesens- 
verJmnepfimgeri ) 


i* 
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The problem however, is further complicated b> the fact that 
we cannot regard the individual as stable, bnt must think of it 
as undergoing some sort of development in which its ‘being’ is 
preserved according to certain laws m spite of organic doformation, 
1 e certain changes of condition which necessarily follow one from 
another But we do not intend to elaborate hero a developmental 
ps\cholog\ We shall, rather, take a cross-section of the snbject 
at the stage of maturity and view it ns the earner of constant 
attitudes of mental behanor That we are here dealing with 
definite laws is shown bj the fict that we assumo m the indivi- 
dual, over and above tempoial experience and ‘acts’, enduring 
dispositions to experiences and acts These dispositions arc then, 
for science, not mjstcrious qualities but precipitations of cognized 
laws and the mental grasp of identity m temporal changes A 
subject can only becomo an object of knowledge if we presuppose 
lawful behavior If the individual wero a chaos devoid of laws, 
that is, if it could not be reduced to genci.il ideal entities (and 
interdependent relations of ideal entities), we shonld have to abandon 
a scientific charactciologj Bnt wc should follow Kant when he 
maintains that the very attempt to formulate a science involves 
certain assumptions which afterward become the foundation of the 
science itself — 

All this discussion however, has as jet given us no specific 
information about the kind of law peculiar to the mental realm 
But let us not be detained b) questions pertaining sold) to a 
theory of cognition We want rather to present characterolog) 
itself and oui preliminary question is meant to bring out the 
principle of differentiating the basic types in mental attitudes 
We want to rednee each to a special law by means of which its 
internal construction may be understood Let us now, therefore, 
consider in more detail whether such an investigation would come 
within the field of psychology 

Some psychologists confine their stud) to the subject, that is, 
to processes and conditions belonging to an individual which another 
consciousness can only reconstruct indirectly through the aid of its 
own subjective processes For such a science even to approach the 
subjectivity of anothei being would bo a nddle 

As a matter of fact, subjectivity is always related to objectn e 
creations By ‘objective’ I mean (a) only what is independent of 



the single individual, that which confionts and influences it and 
may mean the sectional area of sensory phenomena with which 
socalled Nature presents each individual, (b) Secondly we have too 
the mental objects which are naturally attached to matter and 
derive therefrom their enduring form (1 e tools, language, writing, 
works of art, rites etc) These latter however, repiesent at the 
same time psychologically determined effectual relations by which 
the individual is constantly surrounded A third and very important 
distinction remains to be made We must differentiate (c) the over- 
mdmdual meaning contained in the material points of contaot of 
these objects from the psychic reciprocal mteirelation by which 
they are built np socio - historically When I consider a book 
(primarily a part of matter) as a saleable object I give it an 
economic significance, again looking upon it as an intellectual 
achievement I classify it theoretically, or once more from the point 
of view of its appearance, I may \iew it aesthetically These 
three distinctions -clearly give us a systematic division of the 
objective mind which is based m each case on an ideal relation 
to a unique system of values This division is reflected in con- 
sciousness by the giving and expenencmg of meaning which always 
has i corresponding objective system of values Each of these 
fundamental attitudes must be based on a unique law Thus the 
laws of cognition me different from those underlying economic 
behavior, or those upon which artistic mention and enjoyment aie 
based 

By considering the subject with its expenences and creations 
as interwoven with the configurations of the histoncal and social 
world, we free it from the isolation of purely subjective states and 
relate it to objective lealities They are objective foi three reasons 
(1) because they are attached to physical forms -whether these 
function as direct carriers of value, as signs or symbols, or as 
means of artistic expression- (2) because they have been developed 
from the reciprocal relations of many single subjects -in this 
context I call them collectively determined forms- and (3) because 
they are based on definite laws of meaning which have an over- 
individual validity This last point needs elucidation 

The whole of nature is never present to our senses at any 
one time, and m the same way the histonco-mental woild is nevei 
given to us in its totality Rather both must be ‘actualized’ again 
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and again m individual experience And is the context of nature 
which exists ‘for us’ is infinite!} greater than onr limited «en c or\ 
field, so also is tlio mental world onl} partiallj present in the 
individual’s immediate experience or achievement And just as 
an ordered whole can bo built up in onr minds b} mean* of 
cognitive laws (in whose interlacing structnre the ontlinc of ob- 
jective nature is assnmed a pi ion) m the samewnj our knowledge 
of ind paiticipation m the intellectual world must be based on 
laws of mental behavior These laws are embodied in the mdivi- 
dnnl as ideal dircctnc constants which control the acts of its 
prodnetne imagination as well as the acts of its mental actmtv 
Bj meins of this living sjstcmatic structure witlnn the individual 
we can understand intellectual creations even if the} have been 
developed under different historical conditions and tn histoncallv 
divergent sonls IVc must constant!} keep m mind however that 
this a pi ion d ita onl} giv cs ns the b isis of mental Eirncture It 
is just as hard for the compiehcnding subject to evolve manifold 
historical dificrentiations and developmental phases is it is to 
disclose special natnral 1 iws But if these differentiations wort 
whollv chaotic and arbitral-} noone could understand them Tlicj 
would be as incomprehensible to us as pathological degenerations 

Here the objectivitv of the intellect appears in a third sense 
It is based solelv neither on the fact that the individual finds 
these laws there, starting from the Self (trnnssubjectivitv), nor 
upon the psjchic reciprocal interrelation of manv people (collcc- 
tivit}), but upon mental law6 of creation and reproduction (norma- 
tmt}) I shall m future refer to this third meaning of the objective 
as the critical objective, while mentnlit} as we find it before it is 
referred to structural laws, maj be designated transsubjcctive and 
collcctiv e 

Let us return to the ps} chological aspect of our problem 
Psjchologj is the science of the individual But no subject can 
be separated from its objective counterpart, since subject and object 
can onl} be understood in terms of their mutual relations Geistcs- 
tcissenschaft puts the emphasis on the objective side This science 
is occupied (1) with transsubjcctive and collective creations which 
concern individuals in ovenndividnal effectual relations Sccondl} 
(2) it deals with ideal mental laws, the norms according to whose 
measure the individual creates some mental fact m the critical- 
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objective sense, or assimilates it by adequate comprehension 
Psychology however places the emphasis on the subject and in- 
vestigates (1) the experiences which anse from the interrelations 
of the individual with the trans-subjective and the collective, and 
(2) the acts and experiences which conespond to or deviate from 
the critical-objective laws 

We see now, that psychology in this sense, can only be 
carried on in the closest relation with the objective sciences, the 
historically descriptive and the normative sciences Jnst as the 
psj chology of cognition always presupposes some degree of finished 
knowledge and a theory of cognition so pBychologj as a whole 
piesupposes at least the attitude of philosophy The subjective 
must always be reflected, on a background of objectivity When 
I speak of psychology tlierefoie I always mean geislesmssenschaft- 
hclic psychology — 

That the problem of psychology is viewed today in a wholly 
different light i) -hardly needB to be proved at length It is 
generally regarded as dependent on the point of view and method 
of natural science in thiee ways The body and mind problem, 
here of great importance, chaiacterixes the first dependence The 
question is not so much the mental relation to which the psychic 
piocess is subordinated -as its relations to bodily processes, especially 
those of the nervous system This association of the physical and 
the psychical, or more correctly , of nervous and psychic processes 
lesults m ignoring the context of meaning in which an experience 
ib found and attending solely to material determinations From 
this point of view, the feeling of satisfaction while eating and the 
pleasure accompanying aesthetic enjoyment are classed together and 
their objective counterparts (objective only in the sense for instance 
that the rhythm of physiological processes can be charted) are to 
be explored This could only be possible if we presuppose physio- 
logical knowledge, a part of natural science 

The second kind of dependence of modem psychology on 
natuial science is found in the relation of psychic phenomena to 
a specific form of the objective world, namely external nature 
which is determined pnrely by cognition The psychologist' then 

*) Today refers to the situation in 1920 I allow this sentence to 
remain as it indicates the historical connections from which this book 
developed 



seeks to find which psvcliic piocesses correspond to the objcctndv 
determined and accuratel} determinable natural phenomena from 
which they deviate Here he presupposes the data of phasic® He 
also 6eehs to dclciimnc the scale of impressions corresponding to 
the mathematical!} mcasurcablc and grided Blimuli licizschiccllm 
(thresholds) aic looked for, sense illusions .ire discovered and the 
1 elation of objective mathematical space to optical or tactual space 
is experimented with etc — (Both forms of psjcliolog} are thus 
called pli} siological psj chologi or psj cho-plnsics ) The} have i 
direct subject-object relation to given data But the object to which 
the soul is lclited is onlj the cognitive content of the material 
world The acts of coguatmg nature itself, and their results in 
mathematics, ph}6ict, chemist rj and phjsiology aro not investigated 
but arc assumed b} evci} psj chologv bised upon natural science 

The third dependence upon phj sics is shown m the wa> 
ps> cliological concepts are formed In common with the phjsicist 
who tucs to bmld up all phvsical events from single elements m 
tlieir constant relitions, the allied ps}chologist tnes to understand 
the complex of mental processes bj a stndv of elements lie 
attempts for instance to build up the psjclncil world from simple 
sensations or from sharplj defined and supposcdlv independent 
'ideas 

On account of this methodological ideal 1 cnll ps} chologv 
based on natuial science a psychology of elements Let us con- 
sider for the time being some of its peculiarities in order 1 iter to 
contrast it with a stntchnal psychology as representing the form 
of psvcliolog} which clcarl} has a philosophical approach 

Tlio ps) chologv of elements attempts to anal} zc the processes 
of individual consciousness into their last differentiable components 
It must be emphasized at this point that a psvchologj conscious 
of its purpose can onl} deal with elements discoverable in experi- 
ence Phj siologic il psycholog}, of course, investigates the relation 
of ps} clue contents to material (ph}6ical or pli} siological) elements, 
is for instance of sense stimuli that can be varied and composed 
according to some fixed plan But as Felix Krueger accnratel} 
points out, these must be legarded as determinants bnt not as tho 
content of psychological experience A pure ps}cholog} should 
only investigate differences which can be experienced regardless 
of whether or not there are phenomena on tho physical 6idc which 
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could themselves be fuithei analyzed We must emphasize fuithei- 
more that the term ‘elements’ must never be taken to mean spati- 
ally sepaiated parts, foi , the psychical is not spatial, not even 
when it refers to space as its object, as in visual impressions >) 
Elements heie are rather to be conceived as conscious contents 
which differentiate themselves qualitatively and can be mtio- 
spectivelv anal} zed as independent phenomena, if need be through 
artificial isolation Those qualities of the elements which can no 
longer appeal independently in consciousness are aptly designated 
1 ittnbutes’, that is, dependent simple contents Thus, for instance, 
manj psychologists classify single sound impressions as independent 
conscious elements, but differentiate nevertheless the attributes of 
pitch, volume and timbre 

This psychology usually considers only so many classes of 
conscious elements as aie necessary and sufficient to build up the 
total process of individual consciousness This is an imitation of 
the method successfully used in all natural sciences The illu- 
stiation of psychic atoms (1 o conscious particles) has in fact been 
used to make clear the intention of this synthetic process The 
actual development of the method differs widely with individual 
ps} chologists Some start with a primaiy class of psychological 
elements and deduce otheis from them, conceiving the latter m 
some way as attributes Herbart attempts to build up conscious 
life as a mechanism of ideas m which feeling and desire are only 
accompaniments of the one class of primary ideas Muensterberg, 
in his physiological ps}choIogy treats the simple sensation as a 
psychic atom This conception receives a Blightly different emphasis 
if we agree with Wundt that the soul is not a substantial being, 
but a piocess In this case howevei, simple processes merely 
replace the simplest elements 

Psychologists do not always go so fai as to postulate only 
one class of pumai} elements or processes Some of them retain 
a limited number of basic classes The outstanding example is 
the tripaitite division into ideas, feelmgs and desnes (corre- 
sponding to cognition, feeling and conation) Usuall} these classes 
are then furthei subdivided 


•) The external object, for instance, and not the idea is two inches 

long 
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We are not interested m giving a detailed account of the attempts 
m this direction and m subjecting each to criticism One can cer- 
tainly find no fault with the attempt to give similar and funda- 
mental phenomena m experience general names and to utilize these 
In a more specific description first of the simpler and then of the 
more complex psychological states But we must question whether 
the province of psychology is thus exhausted And in asking this 
ne find that the above method fails to accomplish the most im- 
portant results for the undei standing of psy chological processes 
Noone denies that the poet, the historian, the minister and the 
educatoi must be good psychologists m the accepted sense of the 
word But it is a striking fact that those who have made notable 
achievements m this field often knew nothing whatever about a 
psychology of elements The psychology in Gottfned Keller’s 
Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, for instance, has nothing m 
common with 6uch a form of anal} sis And yet who would den} 
that this is a profound psychological study? Or take the psycho- 
logy of politics, can this study be mastered by means of these 
elementary concepts? 

It always makes an essential difference whether one dissects 
a psychological process or whether one treats it as a whole in 
broader contexts of meaning Moses, angry with the Jewish people, 
was certainly in a state of emotion One might analyze his con- 
dition according to its feeling states and ideas, accoidmg to the 
course and rhy r thm of these feelings and their tension and relaxation 
But the historian takes all this for granted and is satisfied to 
indicate only the complex state If one wants to explain psycho- 
logically the decision of a historical figure, one does not begin by 
analyzing this judgment into ideas, feelings and desires, but classi- 
fies only the motive which ultimately prevailed in a historical 
meaning- and value complex The lest is self-explanatory unless 
some abnormal conditions have intervened As a rule, the Geistes- 
wissenschaften do not go back to the last distinguishable elements 
They remain on a higher conceptual level, and immediately con- 
sidei the inner process as a significant whole which has impoitance 
because it is a part of a total mental situation Noone thinks that 
a poet merely mixes ideas, feelings and desires in order to create 
the psychological world of his heroes They are, on the contrary, 
immediately present to his imagination as significant wholes 
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To destroy the soul’s meaningful total is the scientific limit 
of the psychology of elements One might compare its procedure 
with the vivisection of a frog Anyone who eviscerates a frog 
may learn its inner construction and also, by lefiection, the 
physiological functions of its organs He must not, however, 
expect to be able to put the parts together again and so to 
lecreate the living frog Similarly, the meie synthesis of psy chic 
elements can never create the totality of a soul whose meaningful 
complex is related to the entire mental woild On the contiaiy, 
the significant whole is pumary Analysis, however, meiely 
diffeicntiates its elements which do not in the least give the 
fundamental reason for the insight of the whole Wundt, m the 
methodological principles of his psychology acknowledged this in 
the 60Cilled pnnciples of ‘creative synthesis’ and ‘relative analysis’ 
His psychology, too, is a psychology of elements This is shown 
m the construction of hiB classic outline of psychology which 
begins with the elements of the soul and advances by way of 
mental formations to the more complex configurations and finally 
to psychic development But Wundt strongly emphasizes the fact 
that forms composed of elements contain qualities which could not 
be deduced from the qualities of the elements themselves What 
Hill called ‘mental chemistry’, Wundt designates ‘creative syn- 
thesis’ Complex forms contain characteristics which could not be 
predicted fiom the original elements But this does not really 
formulate a law of creative synthesis, for that would have to be 
a law which enunciated an irrational complex of relations that 
could not be grasped scientifically 1 rather think that this 
principle designates the constant error of Wundt’s method It is 
absolutely impossible to build up a mental world from elements 
as one does a mechaniBm out of material parts Rather, in this 
case the total is the fundamental thing and analysis is onh 
significant and valid if one thinks of the elements and moments in 
relation to the whole I should, therefoie, reverse the point of 
view and replace the principle of creative synthesis by that of 
destructive analysis 

The above simile has already indicated that the attitude which 
we have described is not without analogy in the natural sciences 
Noone has yet realized the hope of understanding an organism by 
means of puiely physico-chemical principles True, partial physical 
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and chemical processes are pciceptiblc ever) r. here in the organic 
iealm But they are never sufficient to explain the organism as 
i total function The problem of the organic evidently lies on i 
higher conceptual level than the scientific concepts of chcmistr) 
and pli)Sics But I shall not pursne this problem an) further and 
shall instead develop the philosophical question This is easier 
because the fact that ive do find m influence of mental forces on 
material processes is regarded by Geisteswisscnschafl as sufficient 
proof that such a relation is possible Therefore in the following 
ire shall leave aside the ps) cho-ph)sical problem and deal cxclu- 
siveli with the moie general legion of meaning relations 

Wo said above that it was a peculiarity of the mental totulit) 
to represent a meaning relation What does that signify 9 Meaning 
alwa)s has reference to value An) functional relation is signi- 
ficant if all its parti il processes can be understood through i 
reference to valuable total achievements It does not at present 
concern us for whom these achievements are of value, whether the 
relation takes place in an individual who can experience the values 
himself or m another consciousness, or if one mav even speak of 
a thing as valuable pci sc A machine, for mst nice, ma) be said 
to be meaningful because all its partial achievements work togethei 
for a total effect which somehow has value An organism is 
meaningful insofar as its functions tend toward the preservation of 
its existence under given environmental conditions, since its preser- 
vation may be considered valnable for itself But most 6igmficaut 
of all is the ps)chic life of an individual because an individual 
experiences within itself the valnable or valueless significance of 
its total actions and the relations of its partial functions Dilthe) , 
for thi6 leason, called the soul a purpose complex, or toleological 
structure Through the inner teleology ho ascribed to the ps) cho- 
logical total a structure 6ucli that it registered the valuable and 
harmful by means of some sort of feeling regulatoi 

But the problem is not so simple as Dilthey implies b) this 
concept of structure 

If the soul were reall) nothing more than such an immanent 
teleology one could conceive it purely biologically, that is all its 
acts and experiences would be regulated by the desired goal of 
self preservation, to which one might add a reference to the preser- 
vation of the species Many people do conceive the soul as such 
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a stiucture tending only toward the preservation of self and species 
The hnman soul, however (the abbieviation ‘soul’ will be used 
throughout for the inclusive concept of an individual’s actions, 
reactions and expenences), is interwoven with a far laigei system 
of value contexts than that of pure satisfaction of self On a lower 
level, perhaps, the soul is purely biologically 1 ) deteimined On a 
higher level, the historical for instance, the soul participates in 
objective values which cannot be deduced from the simple value 
of self preservation We mean by mind, mental life or objective 
culture, those realized values which were foimed in the process 
of history and which have an ovcnndividual meaning and validity 
That the individual soul is more than a teleological structure 
conceined solelj for self-preservation and physical enjoyment is 
determined by its interrelation with this mental context This is 
illustrated in two ways (1) an individual expenences as valuable 
objects and achievements which have no immediate relation to the 
preservation of life Thus the isolated achievement of pure 
cognition which satisfies no vital needs can be experienced as 
an actual value While aesthetic enjoyment cannot, in all its 
foims, be regarded as a result of biological expediency An 
intellectual human being is different from the fictitious primitive 
man because the former has higher and more far-reaching needs 
for s itisfaction than mere existence and animal pleasure His 
achievements and experiences leach to highei levels of value and 
his internal makeup is differentiated accordingly (2) The teleo- 
logical structure of the sonl deviates to a still moie noticeable 
extent from the simple biological regulative system It is a well 
known fact that no individual experiences as valuable all that is 
valuable And conveisely, much is experienced as valuable that 
is per se valueless To express this in psychological terms the 
subjective values (with their individual peculiarities) by no means 
coincide with the objective values This brings up the very 
difficult problem of the critical-objective or genuine values Some 
tend to regard as valuable only what is actually valued This 
view, however, is no better than the opinion that nothing is leal 
unless it is the object of actual sense perception Nor can this 


i) I mean by biological any structure wlucn seeks solely to preserve 
self or species 
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extreme empiricism and relativism be saved by the fiction that 
the collective evaluations of all people (corresponding!} the sense 
perceptions of all human beings) arc the subjective correlative for 
the objectively valuable (the objectively real) For the question 
is do all these people value correctly? By the cntical-objective 
value ire do not conceive anything susceptible of purely intellectual 
demonstration But ire do intend to imply that evaluation is 
subject to definite laws, and that only those values are ‘genuine’ 
01 ‘valid’ which coincide with these laws of evaluation The acci- 
dental factual consciousness of anj individual is not the measure 
of the objectively valuable, but merely of what he subjectively 
values Just as we have added the idea of an overmdividual 
cognitive consciousness, within the empirical self, to the genuine 
cognition of being, so we need to construct an overmdividual 
consciousness for genuine evaluation It would be totally erroneous, 
however, to believe that this overmdividual ‘normative consciousness’ 
could be understood as a collective (social) consciousness For 
society is just as liable as an individual to err in value judgments, 
that is, they maj be just as purely subjective We must instead 
construct a normative consciousness i e a consciousness guided by 
objective laws, which shall be arbiter of collective as well as 
individual judgments 

This construction of a normative consciousness is only a 
metaphysical shortcut for an exceedingly complex conception of 
laws In contrast with Rickert, we shall proceed to investigate 
minutely the special laws of evaluation and their interrelations 
And in the third section of this book we shall consider their syn- 
thesis into a normative ideal of culture Here we only wish to 
indicate how objective value fiom a critical point of view transcends 
subjectivity in geisteswissenschafthche philosophy 

An intellectual life as it represents itself in history, a cultuie, 
not only means the actualisation of genuine values, but also contains 
apparent values (such as erroneous values based on theoretically 
false judgments, or subjective values which anse from pnrelj 
momentary and disparate evaluations, or unsolved value conflicts) 
Whatever is objectively valuable m a culture must be thought of 
as the fulfillment of norms of evaluation, as the results of laws 
of evaluation which confront the individual as demands unless he 
obeys them of his own accord 
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Let us now look back to the concept of the objective mind 
upon whose threefold significance we have already tonched It 
has been projected into the field of objects as something trans- 
snbjective which can be understood only through the historical 
interrelation and summation of the behavior of an infinite number 
of rubjects The acts which created this mental world were not 
alwais lawful A mass of puie subjectivity and obscured norms 
of v'gne interrelations, of chance and failure helped to make up 
this objective mind This mind now confronts the individual and 
is objective at least in this sense that it is, to a very high degree, 
independent of the self, and, that it ib a not-I which exercises a 
r< fl C' action on the individual Fmtkermore one might mclnde in 
i >u.cuvc mentality the very complex concept of mental norms 
Inch found the valid, objective and genuine values by excluding 
pci verted values and errors This objective mind does not yet 
exist It is, instead, the ideal complex of norms which either in 
its totality or in sections confronts society, as well as tho indivi- 
dual, as a real demand of how one should evaluate It is then 
‘objective’ not only in the sense that it exiBts outside of the indivi- 
dual but also m the Bense that it is normative, genuine and valid, 
‘subjective’ then would mean not only the isolated individual as 
opposed to the ovenndividual histonco -mental sphere, but every- 
thing which deviates from the norm For the sake of greater 
clarity we shall m future call the first form 1 objcUim Geist' and 
the second ‘ normatwer Geist' (corresponding for instance to Hegel’s 
absolutem Geist ) 

The individual insofar as it ib mental, must be thought of aB 
belonging to both though in diffeient senses The objective mind 
with its content of genuine and false values signifies the socially 
determined milieu, the intellectual environment which has become 
history The normative mind, howevei, means the cultuial ethical 
directive which aims beyond every given condition, that u only 
of relative value, toward that which has genuine and tiue value 
The first then represents reality, the second that which should 
become so 

Geistesmssenschaftliche psychology theiefore draws the follow- 
ing conclusions The individual soul must be thought of as a 
meaningful content of functions in which different value tendencies 
are correlated in the unity of consciousness These value attitudes 
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ire deteimined bj specific normative Inns of value which correspond 
to the various classes of value The empmcal self finds itself 
ahead} sui rounded by overradmdnnl mental configurations of value 
which m their realization have become detached from the expci i- 
encmg selves In them the constructive laws of value have nlreadi 
created an overmdividual meaning which transcends the individual 
Insofar then a 6 we seek the structure of the overmdividual icsuI- 
tant connections we find onisehes m the field of general (desenp- 
tive) Geistcsu isscnschaft And insofar as we dnect our interest to 
normative laws of value and to tho mental valne formations which 
follow these laws, we study the ethics of culture Should we, 
however, place the meamngfnl experiences and acts of the indivi- 
dual in the foreground (regardless of whethei these coincide with 
01 deviate from the ideal noims) oui study is gcistcsimssenschaft- 
liche psychology For psychology is a descriptive and under- 
standing but not a normative science, though one miibt not think 
that psychology is possible without knowledge of tho normative 
or the critical objective On the conti ai} we regarded it as the 
unique problem of psychology to outline the subjective against the 
background of objectivit} in all its significations The psjcbologi 
of elements constantly presupposes ph}Sical and ph> siological 
knowledge In like manner geisteswisscnschaftJiche psj chologi 
presupposes the knowledge of mental objectivities in geneial 

Mental life accordingly is a complex of significant contexts in 
which attitudes can be differentiated and in which the objective 
and subjective senses often conflict The cognitive is one of such 
attitudes This is dominated b) a definite law though the indivi- 
dual does not always experience and behave in accordance with 
it The aesthetic is another attitude A work of ait is based 
upon an objective law of construction even if it cannot be for- 
mulated, but the subject does not alwaj s realize in himself the 
complete objective sense of the aitistic object A third attitude 
is one of economic evaluation and creation But even though the 
subject is usually inclined to behave according to these objective 
laws of value, subjective deviations aie found And these can 
only be understood psychologically 

In concluding let ns compare the two ps> chologies G-eisfes- 
mssenschaftliche psychology begins with the totality of the mental 
structure (By structure we mean a context of achievements, and 
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by achievement we mean the lealization of objective value) Theie 
aie partial stiuctuies which deuve their meaning from the total 
mental stiuctuie of which they are a part, such paitial structures 
are foi instance the cognitive, that of technical work and the 
specifically leligious consciousness The collective mind develops 
whenevei the achievements of these total or partial structures 
of vanous subjects co-operate and result m an objective (trans- 
subjective) precipitation And if these achievements are based 
upon definite laws, that is, if they are accoidmg to norms, then 
they found the objective mind in the critical noimative sense that 
is, as the inclusive concept of overmdividual configurations whose 
mental ’content 1 is accessible to any consciousness that can place 
itself m the concrete situation upon which this content is founded 
Consequently, above the limited and fortuitous individuals there deve- 
lops a mental world of ovei individual sense, which in the historical 
process grows, changes and under ceitam conditions disintegiates 
The psychology of elements on the contrary, can only be 
methodologically justified if it investigates, in every case, the last 
distinguishable content in lelation to the paitial structures (single 
achievements), and beyond these the total structure This psycho- 
logy is thus dependent upon stiuctnral psychology and must come 
after it Ideas, feelings and desires take pait m acts of puie 
cognition as well as m technical cieation 01 in aesthetic behavior, 
but m each case in a unique oiganic combination This may be 
expressed as follows ideas, feelings and desires aie in themselves 
senseless material Theiefoie the psychology of elements, taken 
alone and if it consistently followed its own method, would be a 
science of meaningless parts, and would be as futile as the natuial 
sciences which build up nature from matenal elements but can 
nevei find the significance of natuial phenomena The psychic 
elements only have a meaning if embedded m a structural context, 
just as the parts of an organism have a meaning through then 
cori elation Then ideas and their connections become a cognitive 
oider of objective significance in contrast to the elementary purely 
subjective play of association Or, on the other hand, they receive 
an aesthetic meaning if they appear m the lawful structure which 
coi responds to the aesthetic attitude 

Our companson of the two kinds of psychology consciously 
emphasizes the points of extreme diffeience To the question of 

Sprang er, Types of men 2 
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whether theie is any possible agreement 01 mediate stops between 
them we must answer that the different points of view which arc 
determined by the different intended objects cannot be abolished, 
bnt that we can adjust the difference m the foi motion of concepts 
and methods Phj Biological psychology which expressly investi- 
gates the relation of the psychical to the anatomical and philo- 
logical facts can never coincide with a psychology which investi- 
gates the psjchical m its relation to the mind But the method 
which is based upon an analogy of atomic and mechanical theoiy 
can be improved upon Indeed tins was attempted long ago even 
bj psychologists who started from the point of view of natural 
science The very adoption of biological terms and the point 
of view of developmental theory signifies a reconciliation of the 
different psychologies The discussions of the concepts 'psychic 
development', 'structure', ‘totality’ and ‘ Gestalt ’ (1 e Gcgheda t- 
heif) are in too gieat a state of flux to allow a snmmarj at this 
point A reference to William Stern, E R Jaensch, Felix Krucgei, 
Koehler-Wertheimer-Koffka, must suffice, since the\ are, despite 
their differences, all exponents of the movement which has as its 
goal the unification <5f psj chological method 

Meanwhile no one of the above mentioned concepts suffices to 
designate the peculiarity of gcistesmsscnscl.afthche psjchology 
The ultimate distinction lies in the fact that the latter deals with 
meaningfully related acts and experiences of the subject This 
subjective meaning, however, conld never be understood b> nnothei 
individual if it did not present itself as a special case, no mattci 
how unique, of objectively valid meaning contexts, because objectivo 
laws of constiuction plaj a lole in the structures, even if not 
wholly unqualifiedly There is thus created, over and above the 
individual, a meaning which is comprehensible to others l ) I should 
call a mental achievement the interweaving of subjective mental 
functions by means of which an overindividual meaning- complex, 
an objective mental configuration is created Insofar as the soul 
is not merelj a self-preservative system bnt a mental structuie 

l ) There is, however, also a purely subjective meaning such as for 
instance, is found in a wholly private set of symbols or certain pathological 
mental states If however we still call this meaningful we have already 
made a reference to the fact that indirectly, through objective meaning 
tendencies, their final individual specification is general!} obvious 
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complex it is capable of achievements, of creating overin dividual 
meaning constellations The psychical elements on the contrary, 
aie and lemam bound to the individual They are always purely 
subjective and isolated Another individual can nevei shaie with 
me las ideas, his feelings and his desnes For essentially they 
are puiely individual states or functions I have my own states 
and they also are inseparable from my expenence of self Accoi- 
dmgly the psychology of elements deals with phenomena which 
can be dnectly experienced only by the introspecting individual 
It is possible, however, for another individual to communicate to 
me the meaning of his experiences He first creates something 
objective, either a cognitive achievement fixed in language or a 
woik of art, or a technical product Then by empathic i elation 
with this object I may develop a coiresponding mental act The 
structure of this act may again be an interweaving of ideas, feelings 
and desires But then they are my ideas etc which of conise do 
not correspond with lus ideas in kind and content The meaning 
is all we have m common As creating and experiencing meaning 
then the individual soul leaches into overindividual mentality 

It is gieatl} to the credit of E R Jaensch to have worked 
in tins connection too toward a reunion of both psychologies 
(i e the psychology of elements and gcistesioissenschafthche psycho- 
logy) He says quite rightly Tt should set us thinking, that the 
distinction of two kinds of psychology implies a resurrection of 
the doctrine of the dual nature of truth It is an indubitable fact, 
howevei, that no matter how deeply we exploie sensations and 
perceptions we find that never, even m these regions is there a 
consciousness of leality which is wholly devoid of meaning value 
The illusion that two independent psychologies are possible was 
fostered by the stiatified structuie of consciousness which we have 
elucidated in our work Our investigations of these conscions strata 
showed that the intentions which referred to meaning and value 
are those which are most completely realized in. the higher level 
of consciousness And therefore it is impossible to miss them here, 
though m the lowei levels they are only bi ought to light by a very 
searching investigation But this difference is one of degree and 
not of essence’ 1 ) 

J )ER Jaensch, Uehei den Aufbatt dei Wahl nchmungsioelt Leipzig 
1923 p 413 
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Tlio individual 60»1 participates in the mental norld b) means 
of its lawful stiuctuie m winch there is intellectual experience and 
cioation and evaluation for the total soul ') Tlic individual soul 
cannot alwajs wliollv grasp the objective sense of this legion, it 
other times it transcends it with its actmtj which follows certain 
norms There is thus a tension betneen the soul and the mind 
There is also a contmu.il tension between the historical mind and 
tho eternal laws which arc in themsch es onlv tendencies of the 
oroation of meaning The discover) of these laws and their 
branching icixtions will bo our next problem We have previously 
called their inclusive concept the normative mind This gcisles- 
uisscnscliaftlichc problem lmmcdintclj becomes one of psjchologj 
because we shall attempt to investigate the manifold subjects with 
a view to discovering which of the mental laws is dominant in 
each one ind t)picallv determines its structure For, these diver- 
gences from tho idea of n normal structure of man deal with the 
histoncxl and lndividuil pccnli intics, the description of which is 
specifically in the dom an of psj cbologj 

The present ition of the human soul structure as such in 
relation to the total structure of the objective and normative mind 
would be the subject matter of general gcistcsinsscnschafthchc 
psvchology The region of differential gcistesu issenschafthcJic 
ps) chologv is the stud) of t)pes of individualized structures in 
which some aspect of the objective and normative mind is predomi- 
nantly expressed 

‘) How far this mental objectivity must be affixed to the materially 
objective in order to attain an enduring temporal existence vve cannot here 
investigate Cf my essa> in the Festschrift fuer Yolhelt 1918 Jur Theonc 
dcs Vcrslehcns und ~ur gcislcswissenschafthchen Psychologic 
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METHODS OF GEISTESWISSENSCHAFT 
ANALYTICAL AND SYNTHETICAL 

T he unity of the soul is founded in the relation of all its single 
acts and experiences to the individual This self cannot he 
defined but only experienced We shall see latei that experience 
of self is by no means unequivocal but has difteienfc meanings m 
different mental achievements What is ordinarily called ‘ego’ is 
the experiencing center which m some mysterious way, is bound 
to the body and therefore definitely localized m space and time 
Insofar as all acts and experiences are processes in a coherent 
individuality they belong to a closed structuie They must, fcheie- 
fore, culminate in a umtaiy meaning But this structuie is differen- 
tiated in its achievements The total structure is composed of a 
number of partial structures each of which has its unique function 
and so also its specific value An illustiation of this is found in 

any division of laboi on the basis of a coherent plan 

For the sake of clarity I shall now define a few necessary 

expressions By ‘mental act* I mean the activity of an individual 

(1 e the structural intei weaving of many different psychic functions,) 
to create a mental achievement of overmdmdual sense Thus, for 
instance, a judgment is a mental act, while the participating ideas, 
associations, reproductions, feelings and conative processes are only 
psychic functions If I should give a meaning to a few notes 
that I hum to myself and thus make them a sort of objective 
earner this would also represent a mental act The love which 
unites me to anothei person is a mental act, and likewise the claim 
by which I define my right against his 

Conespondmg to the act as spontaneous 01 meaning- giving 
behavior ( sinngebendes Verhalten) there is the receptive or meamng- 
given behavior, {sinner fullerides Verhalten) the ‘experience’ In 
expenence I actualize the ovei individual meaning which is attached 
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to mental creations I translate the meaning into the actual psj chic 
states of my soul When I understand what another person says, 
when I ‘enjoy’ a work of ait, when I recognize the hand of God 
m my destiny and when I feel my self beloved by another human 
being I may be said to experience 

Acts and experiences cannot be sharply distinguished For, in 
all acts there is an experiential factor which has a reflex action 
on the individual, and m all experiences there is a resisting act 
character In the following we shall, theiefore, generally use the 
word ‘act’ even when the mental relation is more an experience 
than a creation, more a reception of meaning than a giving of 
significance 

A special class of mental acts', then, creates its own meaning 
This sense is grasped and interpreted by a coi responding class of 
experiences Thus, foi instance, cognition has a peculiar meaning 
which must not be mistaken for that of art or of religion The 
visual experience involved in seeing a star may be interpreted in 
various ways, according as to whether my mood inclines toward 
astronomy, or whether it is lyric or religious Therefore each 
class of acts and its associated claBS of experiences has a specific 
region of meaning When one thinkB both of the possible varieties 
of its appearance in histoiy and of the human achievements con- 
tained in it one refers to a sphere of culture Every cultural realm 
has its ideal independence because it subserves a definite significance 

We have already defined meaning as something associated with 
value Ovenndividual meaning is thus related to overindividual 
value ‘Overindmdual’ here signifies not the collective (which m 
the critical sense might still be subjective) but only critical objective, 
that which follows certain noims A definite class of objective 
values is thus intended and realized by the mental acts And 
correspondingly a value of the associated class is apprehended in 
the particular experience It should follow, therefore, that it is 
possible to derive classes of acts from classes of value 

Now however, we must guard against a misunderstanding 
The stmcture of the individual mind is, so to speak, articulated 
in the value acts and experiences But the mental acts and 
experiences themselves are not necessarily evaluations More 
accurately, when mental acts are earned out according to then 
specific laws, evaluations and value experiences aie founded 
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upon them because the specific mental tendency has been objec- 
tively satisfied by means of the mental acts But the acts 
themselves aie not evaluations, or at least not necessarily so It 
would be wholly eironeous, for instance, to regard the acts of 
cognition as evaluating acts, as has been done now and then Affh- 
mations and negations aie not predicates of positive or negative 
value which must be ascribed to propositions On the contrary, 
cognitive acts have their own structure which must be derived 
thiough examination of the pure cognitive attitude itself And 
cognitive acts are indifferent to value as fai as the feeling of 
individual increase or decrease of life does not play any deter- 
mining role The categories by which we cognize reality aie 
purely mental attitudes with a lefeience to objects which cannot 
be derived from any evaluation of the same It is true, however 
that to any lawfully carried out act of cognition there is affixed, 
for the active subject, a specific experience of value and this belongs 
to the class of pure cognitive values Or again, aesthetic behavioi 
as a definite class of acts and expenences has m it no element 
of evaluation Whenever I empathically appieciate 01 re-live the 
tonal sequence of a symphony, and find a certain mood portrayed, 
it is the mood and not the tones or tonal sequence which I evaluate 
But anothei specific value experience is added to the previous 
senes of acts and expenences, namely the purely aesthetic one 
And finally, the complex of technical acts involved in the actual 
eneigy which a farmer expends m tilling his field is not evaluation 
But in the successful completion of his work there is contained a 
third kind of value experience, the economic To expiess this m 
a general formula even field of mental activity, msofai as it 
becomes the object of actual endeavoi, is dominated by a specific 
attitude of evaluation In its temporal appearance it becomes a 
constellation of purpose And from the realization of this purpose, 
the specific value experience, as in any teleology, is leflected on 
the means and tools These ‘have’ value, but aie not of couise 
evaluations In a machine too the technical value of anv part 
is piopoitional to its contribution to the achievement of the whole 
But one cannot understand the parts solely fiom the total value 
They are lather, the objects of chemical and physical consideration 
They are subject not only to laws of value, but pnmanly to laws 
of mathematics, statics and dynamics In applying this consideration 
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to our problem, we find that theories of cognition, aesthetics md 
economics are not theoues of value, though it is possible to consider 
cognitive achievements, aesthetic experience and economic production 
from the standpoint of tlieir specific classes of value 

If, finally, one may correlate each class of mental acts to 1 
corresponding system of values, if one may speak of cognitive, 
aesthetic and economic values which are, nevertheless, all formed 
to a mental unity m the individual, then it is obvious that each 
system of values must somehow shade off into the others and that 
each experience of a definite class of values must be related to 
the whole value experience of the mental subject Otherwise the 
mental subject would have no structure, 1 e no closed constellation 
of achievements It would be instead a bundle of achievements 
conjoined at random This center, in which the value of every 
mental achievement is experienced as related to the mental totalitv 
of life, we shall later call the religious realm Therefore a charactei 
of finality is peculiar to the religious acts, and every mental 
experience is religious insofar as it is of ultimate impoitancc for 
the individual’s total value experience But we are getting too 
far ahead of our subject 

It must suffice for the introductory definition of concepts to 
emphasize here that we consider difieient value directions as indi- 
cative of the division of the mental realm We shall, howevei, 
see that its every region has its unique laws of construction, requiring 
a special analysis Our method, then, shall be to view each specific 
value as a goal which the total act and experience structure of 
the specific region subserves Pure cognitive value is achieved 
whenevei the pure law of cognition is realized in specific acts 
When the law of economics is actualized in a specific group of 
acts or experiences, the purely economic value is attached to it But 
unless experience follows the laws of its specific region it has no value 
In conclusion acts and experiences are, as the names indicate, 
tempoial piocesses, that is, they occm as real events in time But 
this does not imply that their content is merely temporal We 
have said that mental acts realize value, and here we must make 
two distinctions first, their eternal tendency and the mental law 
which suffuses them, and secondly, the historic reality which is 
created by them, or lather, whioh they endow with meaning Above 
economic goods there is the ‘Economic’, superior to cognition there 
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is ‘Tiutb* md lnghei than works of art 13 ‘Beauty* These eternal 
objects or Iws, for instance Tiuth, Beauty and Justice, become 
temporal in a double sense, first in respect to the real world of 
spice and time the) aie actualized in a peculiai mannei, at least 
ire lckieved in a struggle with the world, for instance, they aie 
given 1 material representation, and secondly as ictualized in the 
tactual experience of some soul It is obvious however, that the 
mentil content of acts is timeless since it can be undeistood regard- 
less of intervening space md time This is only possible because 
the acts contain 1 law 01 vilidit} which is independent of then 
legalisation in the world, or then realization in individual expen- 
cnce We understand the significance of mental acts by putting 
oursehes in an ictu il historic il situition, in which meaning was 
ere ited according to certain norms The ment il realm p irticipates 
in the timeless b> means of its laws, just as natuio can be conceived 
horn 1 timeless point of view as configuration following definite 
liws, even though the manifolduess of its phenomen 1 is ilwa>s 
temporal} determined md cm ne\ei be wholly understood a pnou 
Mentil phenomena are determined 01 enclosed tempoiall) but their 
mentil content, theu lawful structure is eternal Mentil com- 
piehcnsion, then, meins 1 educing i temporal mentil phenomenon 
to its eteinil s>stem of me ining 

The in un problem of 1 ps>chology of icts is to find the 
fundamental duections in which the objectno mind is built, or in 
othei words, to determine the lines of contict which exist between 
the overiudividual mentil life and the mdividuil ict center For 
it cinnot be doubted that the objective mind, with its positive and 
uegitive viluo content, has its roots in tho experiences and mentions 
of finite individuals Through these individuals it was developed 
md m them it must alwajs be awakened to new life We ma) 
issume therefore that the mentil structure of a subjective soul 
coincides, in its fund imentil lines with tho stiucture of the objective 
mind The meaning directions in which the acts and expenences 
of the individual move, reflect tho culturil regions of value, but only 
in legard to the fundamental tendencies and not the historic il content 
Foi, the normative mmd opeiates in both as the formitive principle l ) 


J ) It is absolutely futile to try to understand simply by the category 
of 'expression’ the relation to the historically unique individual of the 
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There is also a reciprocal relation The moaning o£ nn indiv ldtial 
life is determined by the mcinmg of historically given objective 
cnltnic, and cnlture is always re-created and transfoiined b\ the 
living 8 onls which Bustam it and arc sustained by it Above both, 
honever, there is a guiding 6 tai, the all-inclnsive concept of norms 
which are valid for the individual sonl, the idea of hnmamti 
The application of this concept to the objective mind leads to the 
idea of a genuine culture 

Thus, in order to determine the fundamental directions of 
mental life we might avail 0111 selves of cither of two methods 
We might start from the historically given objective cnlture and 
deduce from its organisation the attitudes which must ilways be 
contained in an individual soul structure Or we may try to build 
lip an articulated cnltuic synthetically from the eternal attitudes 
of the soul Let ns take up both methods m gi eater detail 

I 

A cnlture or historically given mental life, on the Ingboi 
developmental levels, is composed of i number of cnltmal spheres 
which me kept sepai ite m the consciousness and lmguage of the 
subjects (This is done apparently regardless of time and space) 
Culture is divided into i number of legions of activity or achieve- 
ment In each of these regions a specific kind of value is realized 
We may also call each sphere of value, is seen from the point 
of view of leal purposes, a purpose constcll ition insofar as it deter- 
mines the goal In every purpose constellation there is immanent, 
one may be allowed to smmisc, a definite law 1 ) which regulates 
the system of structural means which satisfy its domm rat purpose 
Let ns enumerate, for thepicsent, regardless of system, the regions 
which may be consideicd independent pme and applied science, 
economics, art, morality , religion, society , politics, law and edne ition 
Of course these regions aie not spatially' conjoined like paits of 
the body They are rathci interlaced to foim a structure, 1 c a 

objective mind, in any definite historical form The objective mind embraces 
far more than the mere expression of the individual soul structure which 
is historically connected with it 

J ) The abbreviated expression 'law’ of course always indicates a 
complex of laws which is often greatly difterentiated 
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constellation of achievements Thus modern theoretical science has 
aspects which are political, economic, moral and pedagogical And 
m economics we find judicial, scientific, technical, moral and even 
religious factois The differentiation of each region is thus not a 
leal division, but rathei a theoretical isolation according to the 
value which is intended m each case But the motives foi this 
division must have been very obvious Foi, the geneial boundaties 
aie realized instinctively even by the uneducated classes But 
they do not grasp moie than the geneial boundaries, because finer 
differentiation is not easy The modem discussion of the question 
‘belief or knowledge’ for instance, shows how difficult it is to sepaiate 
science and religion And the problem of distinguishing politics, 
law, society and the field of moials leads us into the most com- 
plicated questions If we want to find a coriespondmg purposive 
legion of the individual soul for each cultuial legion, as for instance 
a scientific, economic, technical 01 aesthetic urge, a moral and 
religious heiedity, and a political, judicial and social nature, we 
aie faced with the same uddle which demanded a solution in our 
pievious consideration of various cultural spheres What constitutes 
the religious yearning of the soul? How is it distinguished from 
the scientific and aesthetic motives? Where does the social nature 
end and the political begin? etc It is, of course, possible to use 
the objective cultural systems as pnnciples of discovering the basic 
mental attitudes, as I did m the first edition of this volume (1914) 
But it is not sufficient merely to reduce the overindividual contest 
to individual tendencies For we cannot in this way satisfactoril) 
explain the significance of these acts 

There is a further difficulty Every histoncal region of culture 
has pecniianties which belong solely to that paiticular epoch Eco- 
nomy may be of money and of credit, science may be positivistic, 
society a class system, religion interwoven with philosophy to the 
point of confusion, and law perhaps be any positivistic individual 
law If we were to construct types of behavior which coirespond 
to the above spheres we should ainve not at eternal types, valid 
for all differentiated cultures, but rathei at historically determined 
types Thus Woelfflin m his magnificent work Kunstgeschicht- 
hclie Ghiindbeg) iffe has set side by side historical and eternal 
types which are derived from the eternal being of plastic art 
We must theiefore, caiefulty direct oui inquiry so that we 



reicli the eternal laws of economics, art and religion tliemsehes 
This enn scarcely be done by a reductive method How difficult 
it would be for instance, to reduce the hiBtoncal chance data of 
an epoch to eternal and separable laws of economics and jurispru- 
dence What a difference there would be in the final concept of 
1 eligion if wo started with Spinoza's woild view or the neo-protestant 
Christianity of Ritschl It is obvious that one can only achieve 
a relatively correct picture m this way after a preliminary com- 
pel ison of cnltuial systems indifferent cultnral levels and cnltural 
individualities But such a comparison is admittedly futile if we 
merely collect maternal empirically Our study must be based on 
deductive punciples so that we only compare those forms in which 
one can assume a prion, an identical law of structure Otherwise 
we might classify as science something that is essentially more 
nearly related to religion or aesthetic intuition Or we might take 
as moral what 16 really of a legal nature 

As a second alternative one might think of ntihsing as principles 
for the systematic division of mental regions the single cultural 
levels which have been found by reflecting upon mental life Science, 
tine aits, religion, economics, politics, sociology, jurisprudence, ethics 
and pedagogy would then point toward specific mental motives 
But even if the situation were more clearly defined than it is, 
who would be able to make a systematic division of the social 
sciences? 1 ) 

We must insist that it would not do to arrive at philosophical 
conclusions from the actual situation of the individual sciences 
which as a rule have been so developed for practical reasons. 
Thns pure economics is leally different from economics as it is 
customarily taught So this alternative is also fruitless 

No mattei how difficult it is and how insufficiently at first 
we may satisfy our ambition, we mnst accept the synthetic instead 
of the analytic, the deductive lather than the reductive method 
Thus we must try to deduce from the eternal attitudes of human 
nature the fundamental directions which each culture embodies in 
unique arrangement and irrational interrelation 


*) Cf Georg v Jlayr Begriff und Ghedentng der Staatsicisscnschaften 
Tubingen 1910 (3) 
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II 

It follows fiom the conclusions in the fizst chaptei that the 
synthetic method must not be thought of as if conceined with the 
last diffeientiable elements out of which the mental life or the soul 
is built up For, the psychic elements uhich have been partiall) 
deduced fiom their correlation to external and internal material 
elements aie no longer constellations of meaning And it is im- 
possible to understmd significant matter by means of material 
devoid of meaning In the re ilm of psychology of structure we 
may consider as building material only what has an independent 
meaning or a significant attitude Our problem then is to build up 
the total stiuctnre of the soul from qualitatively different, yet 
always significantly xnteri elated mental attitudes To this end it is 
necessary to completely determine the vanous attitudes Completely 
meaning all classes of acts which are cleaily distinct fiom each 
other because of their diffeient immanent meanings i e which 
are necessary and sufficient to explain the manifoldness of the 
mental phenomena The qualification ‘necessary* indicates that no 
independent attitude should be excluded, ‘sufficient* means that no 
complex act which might be deduced fiom the combination of 
simpler acts which endow with meaning should be included 

Since both the deductive and inductive methods aie essential 
to every genuine science, so the final test of the validity of a pi ion 
pnnciples is there also the fact that by means of these principles 
one really can understand the manifoldness of empirical phenomena 
But this historical verification is a second step The central point 
of our method lies rather in the fact that all mental attitudes and 
their intended meanings can be understood apnou A ) The filling 
in of these tendencies with material which may be taken fiom 
nature 01 historical life can nevei be reasoned out befoiehand, 
for, this necessitates a knowledge of facts, just as individual natuial 

*) A priori, of course, does not mean previous to all experience, but 
with all experience It is not our intention to spin out the mental world 
from a pi tori concepts, but to understand its fundamental laws of meaning 
which are already assumed when we classify in any particular region any 
single phenomenon The encroaching of what is evidently a priori into 
psychological factual contexts has been treated more in detail by Theodoi 
Ensmann Die Eigenart des Geistigen, Inductive und einsichtige Psycho - 
logie Leipzig 1924 
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laws cm only be derived through observation of reil natui il occui- 
rences But the formatne pnnciples, (m this case fundament il 
directions of meaning, m the case of natural science the general 
law of causaliti) are conditions necessarj to the understanding of 
mind and nature If ea erv human being w ei e a chaos of changing 
tendencies there would be no possibility of interpreting the histoncal 
and social world But the mental nucleus of man always has the 
same stiucture Even though the degrees of differentiation change 
with the developmental processes of the mind (as well m the latent 
foim as in the most developed) there are eternal tendencies, eternal 
directions of acts and experiences, without which it would be 
impossible to ‘understand’ the inner cohtext of a foreign and distant 
soul We carrj in orn own being the scaffolding of the mind And 
foi this reason it may be presented a prion withont consideration 
of histoncal and geographical differences Yes, it must even bo 
possible to predict that where vci wc find human culture we shall 
find the same fundamental attitudes And that with the special 
emphasis of one attitude there are necessary displacements of all 
the others in the total value of life The fundamental laws of 
these attitudes can be understood a pnon The examples onty 
explain, affirm and make vivid 

I must confess, however, that I have found this methodological 
principle only after 3 cars of study This was because it is necessary 
to free one’B vision from the great complexity which is involved 
m eveiy historical representation of mind before one can smgle 
out the fundament il mental attitudes I shall trj to illustrate this 
bv a metaphor which seems to me illuminating It takes practice 
to hear the limited number of leitmotifs which interweave to form 
the sounding sjmphony of life Certain motifs force themselves 
on our attention and cannot be overlooked, but others have been 
so elaboiated and vaned by the composer that we can only grasp 
them after hearing them once in their simple form 

Life is alwava for us a complex process and the simple compo- 
nents of meaning hardly ever appeal in an isolation such that we 
might express them immediately in abstract thought Quite suddenly, 
however, m 1920, I perceived that it was precisely this inter- 
weaving which should be the starting point foi our new method 
Perhaps unconsciously influenced by a neo-Platonic point of view 
I became convinced that ever} thing is a part of evei} thing else 
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In each section of mental life, though in diffeient proportions, all 
mental attitudes are present Each total mental act displays to 
the analyzing obseiver all the aspects into which the mind could 
possibly be differentiated 

One must certainly be prepared to altei all one’s concepts in 
older to understand this line of thought No complicated theoiy 
is proposed, on the contrary it is extiaoidinaiily simple All fruitful 
and far-reaching scientific pnnciples aie simple and clear But 
the alteration of one’s thought is necessitated by the fact that we 
u e heie anal) zing not a single mental legion but rather all of 
them in 1 elation to each other For apparently this complexity 
has not been previously considered and consequently the simple 
and limited essence of each attitude has not been understood This 
mental transformation will not be easy foi everyone But one can 
onl) learn to see stiuctuie if one recognizes the necessity of fix at 
isolating and idealizing in order later to understand the interrelations 
of life as a complication of ouginally veiy simple threads 

A bias which is a necessary consequence of every determined 
methodological procedure is caused b) the fact that we must start 
from the single mental subject But we find this starting point 
only in the objective mental medium which is created by many 
geneiations and carried on b) entire groups We must not, howevei, 
forget that the accompanying social reciprocal interrelation and 
summation is leall) onl) the form in which the mental life expands 
and complicates itself Mental life itself must previously exist in 
the individual as a tendcnc) For unless some germ of it could 
be found in him we should go on indefinitely adding zero to zeio 
True, the single acts in this 01 that individual first find visible 
extension in society And in the historical development of society 
they grow into an evei inci easing stieam which surrounds the 
individual and bears him awn) But analysis must begin with the 
individual consciousness, ignoring as far as possible its historical 
pecuhanties We shall, theiefore, speak first of the individual 
mental acts, meaning those which a single individual, no mattei 
how primitive, must cariy out Even Robinson Crusoe must cognize, 
have economic and aesthetic relations and reverently appreciate 
the meaning of the couise of life But he could neither love nor 
rule Here we come to the turning point where we must postulate 
social mental acts By individual mental acts then, we mean those 



to whoso significant completion a second ego is not nccessarj 
B> social mentnl acts we mean those which expiesslj impl\ , or 
hare as their object the exponential context of another person 
The mere fact that a mental act is occasioned by social correlations 
or appears in social interrelation is not sufficient to chanctcnze 
it as social, for here society is mcrclj the carrier of the mental 
content Those mental acts, however, which intend anothei peisou 
or a group as such, constitute a special class for themselves 
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INDIVIDUAL MENTAL ACTS 


~\J"f hen we are m a reverie we find, in and about us, a mass 
^ i of impressions winch really mean nothing This condition 
i -mot be adequately portrayed in words, since verbal definitions 
immediately mclnde intellectual nnd other associated meanings which 
ire excluded when we arc semi-conBcions We aie drowned in a 
sea. of light and color without form or limit There is> a wealth 
of nndifferentiated sounds and dull bodily pressnies which aie not 
clearly localized There is a scarcely apperceived general feeling 
state which merges vaguely into other states Such a chaos is 
characteristic of mind antecedent to its cieation Subject and object 
arc not separated nor is the object lecognized and given meaning 
It has been asserted that in waking consciousness only do 
we confront ‘reality’, and' that we then separate our ego from the 
objective order around ns and build up a conceptual world which 
is the same for all observers This is a wholly mistaken idea 
Even the scientist does not for a moment think of translating the 
6 ense impressions of his daily experience into a scientific and strictly 
theoretic form He is satisfied to let the sun rise and set, he sees 
colors and hears tones even though he ‘knows’ that these aie 
qualities of his own bouI and not immediately of the things 
themselves He continues to speak of the sun’s hiding behind 
clouds, of its looking down upon the earth and of ‘nature’ as 
arranged in a certain manner and as having either a beneficent 
or a maleficient attitude toward man He chooses to be interested 
in a certain object rather than others, finds his mood reflected m 
the universe so that the coming of autumn gives him a premonition 
of his own approaching death In a word the conscious attitude 
is not by any means synonymous with the scientific 01 pureli 
theoretic attitude The naive consciousness of reality is not 
absolutely determinable for all times and all people Secondly, 
Spranger, Types of men. 3 



this naive apprehension of reality is not merely a preliminary step 
m cognizing behavior, but contains in a cunons jumble a totality 
of lelationB to life Added to this is the fact that our present 
attitude do the world is intermingled with a u calth of historical 
occurrences and not only theoretic but also value judgments We 
think we see in the nature of a plant that it is ‘poisonous’, and 
attach this judgment as a stigma And on the other hand we feel 
a natural sympathy with certain people for which the reasons are 
no longei cleaily conscious And there are also individual differences 
What to one person is a sacred object is to another merely a stone 
One sees a landscape suftused with the colorful memones of his 
youth, while another sees nothing but a meaningless deseit All 
this shows how impossible it would be to develop anything like 
a primary 01 pre-scientific consciousness For, the view of the 
world of the naive observer as well as of the scientist combines 
the most divergent points of new We find it quite impossible 
to present an unequivocal primary consciousness, so that one might 
be tempted to say every human being has an absolutely indn idual 
picture of the world „ Even though the general outlines coincide, 
the relief is difterent in every case 

Where then can we find a support, a principle of Older or 
a guide line 9 

Theie is nothing for it but to introduce a hypothesis, the meaning 
of which I want to illustrate by means of the following picture 
White sunlight contains all the primary colors of the spectrum 
Whenevei this white light is present, red, green and blue etc are 
there also, though these colors are not visible But it is possible 
to sort them out by sending the ray thiongh a refracting medium It 
is also conceiveable, (foi instance by means of a color top or a 
color wheel) so to mcieaso the proportion of a single color that 
it predominates m the total mixture But all the other colors are 
still there 

Let us apply this to our problem The manifold and appa- 
lently infinitely vaned attitudes toward the socalled ‘given’ world, 
which is itself only a methodological fiction, can be 1 educed to 
a number of basic attitudes These are not spatially conjoined so 
that we cognize one pait, evaluate another economically and appre- 
ciate a third aesthetically or religiously Rathei all conceiveable 
attitudes are contained in eveiy mental glance, but m different 
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degrees, emphasized now more now less and present m complicated 
acts in manifold relations of founding or being founded 

The methodological hypothesis which we postulate may be 
st ted m the following sentence In every total act which gives 
meaning, all basic forms of such acts are simultaneously piesent, 
the totality of mind is present in every mental act The systematic 
division of the Geistesioissenschaften has been unsuccessful because 
it lias always overlooked this principle It has sought among 
dispaiate elements what is really to be found only in a total 
The f ict has been neglected that in all scientific behavioi, aesthetic, 
* eoromic, religions factors, and so on in the three further com- 
rnnations, are simultaneously piesent 

Assume that something is given to my sense perception Before 
I < ogmze it, I, as a psj cho-phi sical subject, expenence an impression 
of it which confronts me as an external force Its pressure may 
be so strong and its chemical influence so intense that my physical 
svstem is unable to cope with it But it may also influence my 
organs m a satisfy ing manner favorable to life In any case it 
is related to my psjcho- physical constitution in a manner which 
if unconscious!) felt in the qualitative teims of feeling ‘pleasant 
or unpleasant’, and which with continued experience and leflection 
d ci el ops into the specific value experience of the favorable or 
harm in I Whatever is evaluated m such a mannei has an economic 
significance, no mattei how primitive In every leal act of 
appiehension the fact that I must attend in an optimal mannei if 
I wish to enter into relation with the object, is m itself an economic 
factor The economy of the eye demands, for instance, that I 
bring the given object into the place of clearest vision, the fovea 
This necessitates an expenditure of energy on my pait, and puiely 
psjcbologically, attention is part of the psychic economy 

At the same time an act of another kind takes place the 
‘objectively given’ (really only a condition of the sense organ) is 
changed into an object This object is mentally sepaiated from 
its environment, emphasized like a relief and intended for its own 
Bake And in this act of mental attention the object becomes an 
identical being which in every future act of the same significance 
may be again intended The object, even if it existed but once, 
has thus been lifted into the sphere of generality, the lealm of things 
which can be recognized or le -intended, or as we usnallv 6ay 

3 * 
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the sphere of identification *) In this we have the germ of the 
determining acts which we call cognitive These acts are related 
not only to identical beings but also to identical essential corre- 
lations (Wesensverlnuepfungen) 

This sort of mental construction, however, cannot completelj 
exhaust the socalled object The absolute sensuousness and con- 
creteness of its appearance is intended, bnt not completely fathomed, 
bj cognition For, its nnique outline, color, tonality or tonch 
impression influence me in still another manner This impression 
has nothing of material weight and my behavior nothing of desirous 
interest I ‘feel’ myself into the object, 1 e I move around its 
outlines with a certain attitude of visual appreciation, a certain 
psychic lhytbm I sense m its color or tones immediate pBychic 
moods which are related in my psychic strnctnre to the same colors 
and sensual nuances In this we find a unique process of unification 
with the object Or to put it more generally the sensible concrete 
impiession arouses in mj affective powers such impulses that the 
impression may also be called an expression Something 1 elated 
to my soul seems to he m the sensuous character of the object 
(as m fact all sense qualities have been shown to be finally psychic 
qualities) Every sensible concrete phenomenon is to me both 
impression and expression (Emdruck- AusdrucK) That is, I find 
in the phenomenon a psychic impulse, which however is only called 
forth bj the object and is then unconsciously attributed by me to it 
The resulting feeling of empathy is so spontaneously fused with 
the object that a ceitain psychic quality seems to lie within the 
thing itself This is the germ of aesthetic acts 5 ) 


Cf Yolkelt, Geioissheit tmd Wahrheit Muenchen 1918 p 499 Identity 
has the character of generality 

2 ) By ‘impression’ I mean here the sensuous experiencing of an object 
plus the resulting mood or affective impulse which I immediately connect 
with the act of vision and ascribe to the influence of the object This 
excludes any desirous or interested relation to the object By ‘expression’ 
I mean on the contrary the conscious or unconscious ascription of psychic 
impulse to a sensibly apprehensible configuration Whatever is impression 
m the object I asenbe to its characteristic form Its expression is referred 
to my present mood The fusion of both into one experience (impression- 
expression) creates a hind of neutral psychic state which belongs exclusively 
neither to me nor to the object but seems to lie for the observer m the 
object as something essentially psychic ( Seehsches Ueberhaupt), comparable 
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One last remark obviously a single experience presents itself 
is i mere segment objectively and subjectively Objectively it 
seems to have been carved out of infinity Subjectively it is only 
a ua\e in the meaningful flow of my inner life Insofar as this 
i«ol ited experience is meaningfully related to my whole life, even 
in the vagne mood which we call reverence, it has a religious 
emphasis There is nothing, not even the smallest stimulus which 
1=5 v ithout significance for the total meaning and value of my life 
"Without being able to expresB my mood in words I can quietly 
contemplate a dew drop on a blade of glass, and aftei I have 
fopii’zed and aesthetically appreciated it, experience a mood m 
rhith tlieie is a vague premomtion of sadness on the mutability 
of lie and the awe of eternitj 

It has been our endeavoi to present the attitudes which might 
be contained in a single mental glance so that all latei mediations 
b„ means of association and reflection, shall be excluded as far 
as possible In every attitude we have consideied only the primary 
aspects To formulate the result briefly 

Economic significance lies in the experience of psycho-phyBical 
iclitions of energy between the subject and the object (Measure- 
ment of energy, Kraftmass) 

Theoretic significance ib founded m the general identity of 
the intended object (Essence, Wcsen) 

Aesthetic significance consists in the impression -expiession 
character of a sensible concrete phenomenon (The imaginative, 
Bild) 

Religious significance comes with the relating of a single 
experience to the total meaning of the individual life (Total 
meaning, Totalsinn ) 

In reality we rarely find such simple aetB, because for one 
reason acts are not temporally isolated The summated results of 
cognition enter into all acts and form a foundation upon which 
arc built other reflected experiences of economic, aesthetic or 
religions significance If I contemplate an autumn landscape my 
aesthetic expenence is not only of the riotous coloung of the leaves 
and the undulating line of the hills, but also a knowledge of fruits 

to a phenomenon of contact and penetration It is clear however that 
there are different degrees of participation of expression and impression 
between the aesthetic object and the snbject 



and then ripeness, of coming winter, of sleeping and waking, of 
death and languor (feelings of interpretation) The turbulent ocean 
seems to be mysterious for one reason because it is dangerous 
I feel m the warmth of the sun a vitalising power, in the grape 
I anticipate the coming u me In the sound of a word there seems 
to lie for me the total meaning for life, of what it designates 
theoi etically Thus ever y thing is interwoven by acquired know- 
ledge, by meaning contests which found and aie being founded 
The mental acts interweave m then meaning again and again, so 
that all cxpenence is finally full of significance and infinitely rich 
m meaning But should we disentangle these interwoven structures, 
we should find everywhere the same simple motifs but interielated, 
varied and enhanced, just ns the finale of the Meistersmgei brings 
ont in full meaning all the past esperience 

We must sharpen our vision to apprehend the interweaving 
factors in a total mental act I shall therefore give one illustrative 
example, and for the present leave it undecided which one of 
the many attitudes is emphasized Later, m pait II we shall 
investigate all classes of acts, bearing in mind the question of 
how they are formed as dominant attitudes in themselves, and how 
they eontnst with other attitudes 

I 

For the purpose of lllustiation let us assume that there is present 
to my apprehending consciousness what is called m the language 
of cognition a mountain range At first it is only expel lenced as 
‘something’ And this experience may contain the following aspects 

a) I, as a cognizing subject, attend to it I advance mentally 
beyond the optic stimulation m my sense organ and see the picture 
m a definite place m space which ib thought of as thiee dimensional 
And only then does the retinal affection become an object To 
this object I direct my attention, and exclude the environmental 
surrounding, the sky and the foothills, (a kind of abstraction) I 
intend only the mountain range And m attending to it m thought 
and determination, or even only in labeling it ‘this’ I posit it as 
an object having identity It is not entirely new to me I know 
objects which have the same essential identity And the cognitive 
attitude is directed only to this ‘essence’ Perhaps I am content 
with the most general essence which is designated by the name 



‘mountain iange’ Or perhaps other sources of knowledge enuch my 
cognition Then I may label this ‘special essence’ the Presidential 
Range Bnt even thiB nonn lies in the sphere of generality For 
the name is only a command to view this, no matter how concrete, 
.is identical in all the mental aots related to it The constituent 
factors of cognition are then (1) to posit the object, (2) to intend 
tin-* md to abstract all lnelevant data, (3) to view as identical 
in c-stnce The last factoi means that the cognizing act in all 
circumstances is directed to the general, that is an act which is 
di» fetid toward the identical essence Thus from the experienced 
"nil. 'sion we deuve the cognized identical object 

b) In this experienced something there lemams a factoi, howevei, 
-,.rh cannot be included in the general aspect, namely the sensible 
< nnercte phenomenon of exactly this mountain range fiom exactly this 
point of vantage The sensible concrete consists in the individuality 
of its present foim (which cannot wholly be grasped by any general 
coucept of geometry) and in the unique combination of exactly 
this distribution of light, shade, color and mass True, I can 
cogmtiidy detcimme this unique configniation by means of still 
more general essences But the individuality, the sensibly concrete 
phenomenon is apprehended differently This cieates in me, even 
while all directly desuous mteiest is still quiescent a totally unique 
psj chic impulse As observei I am influenced not only intellectually 
but also affectively In futme I shall refer to this sensibly concrete 
individuality (which according to cncumstances may be a symphony, 
a phenomenon affecting taste, smell or touch organs,) as a sensible 
phenomenon ( das Bildliafte) In the shape of the whole theie 
is for me a psychic Gestaltqyalitaet which coincides with my 
perceptive apprehension In every separate color and m the total 
color effect there is a wave of psychic feeling quality In othei 
words, the picture’s impression on me is also an expression i e 
a reflexion of psychic qualities m the object And this substantiates 
the scientific conclusion that the sensory qualities have a subjective 
(i e psjchioal) nature We say that this sensible phenomenon 
reflects what one might call the soul of the object (its moods) 
But we know very well that in this way we only ‘lend’ the object 
xn an act sin generis our own psychic impulse The problem of 
the essence of aesthetic empathy has not been solved even today 
It must suffice here to observe that it is not, or at least not 
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necessarily , my actual psi clue condition which is cmpatlnc illy 
experienced In the same way it mnst not bo supposed tint the 
object necessarily has a soul or tint the cmpatlnc relation is a 
personification The 6nbjcct of empathy is, rathci, n kind of enlarged 
imaginative sonl In the contemplate o condition tins soul is muted 
with the aesthetic object in such .1 way that it seems to reside m 
the object and no longer in me Thus while my cmpathically 
expanded ego fuses m experience with the uniqueness of the object, 
the experienced concrete impression al 60 becomes for mo an expression 
of the excited psychic impulse For, the object forces me into a 
definite psy chic mood This interrelation of impression and expression 
is the germ of tho aesthetic cxpencncc It fills m the individual 
dimension which is left free by the cogmti\e acts directed toward 
the general Thus there are, belonging to the foundational being 
of the aesthetic acts, (1) the purely contemplate e, disinterested 
stale of consciousness, (2) the directing of intention to the sensibly 
concrete picture of the object, (3) the cmpatlnc relation with a 
mentally signific int content of the object, based upon the coincidence 
of impression and expression >) 

c) Cognitnc and aesthetic acts arc both of a purely contem- 
plative nature ( bcbcliaultch ) But there is nothing in reality which 
has significance only for contemplation We arc a part of nature 
as phy Biologically determined beings baa ing definite needs Every thing 
physical about ns makes demands upon our psycho-physical system 
The mere question of whether we are nble to grisp the field of 
vision in one act or whether we need continuous optic attention 
indicates a relation to the energy of the subject In the above 
illustration we have, at least as an associated thought, the idea 
that this mountain range hinders our progress like a wall Tho 
extension which would leave us indifferent if it were m the form 
of a level plane, for, what is the distance of one kilometre, taken 
as a dimension of height has a tremendous effect We ‘know’ by 
experience how much physical energy is needed to surmount snch 
an obstacle And this association mingles to a great extent with 
the aesthetic experience There is something overwhelming in snch 
a mass It does not harm ns m reality but nevertheless affects 

•) By object I mean not the cognitively determined object but that 
which is independent of the self and adheres to the aesthetically significant 
form 
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us like some resistance, as a nairowmg piessme of our envnonment 
The sport of mountain-climbing consists in the test of this experiential 
aspect, which is closely i elated to the economic attitude It is 
not, however, useful but stands m the category of play Its 
atti action lies m the overcoming of an obstacle Eveiyone who 
has climbed a high mountain lemembeis how the mountain is 1 elated 
to him as a leal obstacle The equilibnum of the puiely aesthetic 
relation is only lestoied again when we have reached the summit 
Previous to this moment theie is a measunng of energy by which 
the mountain must be technically oveicome and subordinated to 
the seivice of oui puipose This aspect of the situation is much 
more comprehensible when the mountain is regarded fiom the 
outset with the eyes of an engineei who wishes to survey the 
ground foi a railroad In this case the mountain, as an aesthetic 
object wholly disappears fiom view and is looked upon only fiom 
the standpoint of its resistance and its 1 elation to our needs But 
even without this explanation it is clear that from the beginning 
theie is, in the total act, a factor of interested opposition, the 
experience of an object which has lesistance and challenges my 
will to live This 1 elation of the object in experience to my 
economy of strength I call its economic aspect Economic acts 
are thus, (1) acts of actual desne or lejection, (2) acts in which 
the lelation of eneigies to the psycho-physical subject is experienced, 
(3) acts which aie dnected towaid the mamtainance of life and 
the actualisation of real purposes m physical nature 

d) We have consideied the piocess from the purely objective 
disinterested attitude of cognition to the fusion of aesthetic feeling 
and hence to the direct utilitarian evaluation One might say 
roughly the fiist attitude is dominated by the puie object freed 
from the ego, in the second attitude we have the imaginative 
fusion of ego and object and in the third the purely ‘material’ 
desnous mteiest of self But each one has a value for the 
individual, m the fiist case the cognitive value, m the second the 
aesthetic and in the third the economic The illustration may 
also be considered in such a way that in eveiy case a positive 
value is replaced by a negative one, as m the third relation If 
these three experiences aie to meet in the same ego they must be 
related to a total significance or total value And not only to 
the total significance of this moment in life, for the mental ego 
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is not of the moment We must therefoie relate the experience 
with its whole content to the total significance (foi the time being) 
of individual life And as a mattei of fact there is such a factor 
present in eveiy segment of experience There is an indication 
of its significance for the total value of life And this even without 
any reflection in purelj formless veneration ( Andacht ) 0 Thus 
while I cognize the mountain range, allow its form to influence 
me and measure m> system of energy, there also develops m me 
a transcendent value experience which is more or less closely 
related to the total value of m> life The meaning of religious 
experience is this value relation which is necessaiily a total 
expenence, since an isolated value cannot be experienced in its 
relative position But theie are many intellectual mediations and 
half noticeable experiential accompaniments which take part A 
tension develops between the aesthetic and the interested behavior, 
that is, there is a mixtnre m the empathic relation of fear and 
shi inking Former expenences and cognitions cling to the aesthetic 
impression and also clarify the aspect of the economy of energj 
We know that these mountains existed thousands of years before 
us and that the} will exist thousands of yeais after we aie gone 
We think of the change from summer to winter We lemembei 
that these mountains were the background of the former expenence 
of whole epochs in us Our individual life is conceived mentall} 
as a oontext of manifold occuriences, and the single experience is 
subordinated in 'theoretic reflection Thus there develops finalli, 
the complexly interwoven total experience, with its hard lealism 
and deep symbolism, an experience of the grandeur of the object 
and my own insignificance, of my mental struggle against its 
overwhelming greatness and of its peace and eternity, its isolation 
and significance of life and goodness which are somehow related 
to me All this is religious In the l elation of the experienced 
value to the total significance of my life there is manifested the 
religious meaning as contrasted with the theoretic, aesthetic and 
economic In the religious acts there are thus, (1) the surrender 
to the purely mental content of the individual, (2) the comprehension 
of the individual experience in relation to the total expel lence, 
(3) the awareness of the individual value measured according to 

*) Cf Schleiermacher’s definition of religious experience m his Reden 
iider die Religion 
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its position and significance in the totality of the individual vilue 
experience 

The above example dealt with a complex of acts which had 
refeience to a segment of the real woild Otheiwise, it was an 
example chosen at random We may theiefore say once more in 
general the sunendei to the objectively general cieates theoietic 
significance, the inclination to the charactei of impression — expression 
of the sensible phenomenon creates the aesthetic meaning, its 
measuiement with respect to my psycho-physical s}stem of eneig) 
and my leal purposes in life, the economic significance, and finally 
the 1 elation of all these single value expenences to the mental 
total value of the individual life detei mines the leligious content 

In oui example we purposely omitted to state which aspect 
of the total act was emphasized In the following we shall consider 
the nature of each class of acts by itself and explain bnefly m 
what sense the otheis may be said to be included oi subordinated 
It will be found that every species of act is limited by the others 
Each one has its independent function which cannot be replaced 
by the other But it can achieve onl) what is m accoi dance with 
its special meaning and cannot leplace any of the othei acts 

II 

1 Cognitive acts 

These acts aie directed to the geneial identical essence of 
the objects, oi more accurately, they intend what leappeais as 
the geneial essences in conciete phenomena, what logically follows 
fiom them and can be reduced to geneial ideational pnnciples 
The keynote eveiy where is the translation of the conciete into the 
ideational, the establishment of mental identical essences and the 
creation of a context of general essential coi relations It is because 
of this tendency to the geneial that cognitive acts are limited b> 
the sensibly concrete, which can be giasped only aestheticall} 
Then being dnected to the purely objective diffeientiates them 
from economic acts in which there is always a specific qualitative 
i elation of the object to the subject which is ieall} expenenced 
even though this relation is subsequently formulated in a geneial 
law Cognitive acts aie furthei distinguished fiom religious acts 
because they lefei to definite things, disiegaidmg everything not 
identical, and thus cut a definite and limited part out of the 
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infinite data even though this part is then elevated to the realm 
of eternal Truth Fuithcrmoro, the cognitive acts work out a 
puicly objective older regaidlcss of then biological liaim or value 
to the individual Thcj are ‘free of value’ insofar ns tlic part 
of the subject is reduced to a minimum, namclj to the pure 
cognitive interest and the value of the immanent theoretic law. 

This degree of separation of tho object from the evaluating 
experience context is, of course, different m the indiv idual sciencos 
Wherever science makes value acts and value contexts the subject 
of objective comprehension theio natural! j develops a conflict 
between the inner reproduction of tho mental act and the problem 
of coollj objectifying it Tho uorld of facts makes it easy for 
us to become what Nietzsche calls a ‘cold demon of cognition* 
The most instructive examples of this arc found m geometry 
which as a science is concoincd, for mstincc, with the general 
essence of a sphcic, and so deduces a wealth of general Ians all 
of which arc valid for the sphere as such This cognition c innot 
of course be accomplished without contemplation The concrete 
picture of the sphere, especial! j in a definite size and color, has 
alwajs something aesthetic and pleasing about it Thus an aesthetic 
empathic fictor re-echoes m the cognitive act And there also 
vibrates a delicate religious significance the socalled completeness 
of the sphere makes it a natural symbol of the inclusive, the 
unitarj and the harmonious Thus the sphere has often been used 
to represent the form of the angels, or as the sjmbol of God 
Finalfy we cannot wholly exclude the factor of utility and technical 
significance in such a limited geometrical bodj, I refer to Froebel 
who has carried out this line of thought in his individual manner 
For, the geometric forms which he develops in Ins games, he also 
evaluates as cognitive, aesthetic and ‘use’ forms Finalfy he considers 
the whole in the same rcligio-mytlncal context which we find with 
the Pjthagoreans, with Dionjsius Areopagita, Nicolaus Cusanus, 
Jakob Boehme etc up to Schelling and Fecbner 

There are sciences which closefy approach the border of 
aesthetics These are the descriptive sciences Their scientific 
character is derived from the fact that they aim to comprehend 
objectivit) in general identical essences But thej combine these 
essences uniquely until they reach a point wheie they are obliged 
to r6e formative artistic imagination This is true of the descriptive 
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n itural sciences winch cannot get along without illustrations and 
collections as well as of history which needs for its representation 
definite aesthetic imagery 

rnrthcrmorc, men have attempted, not without justification, to 
find an economic tendency in the cognitive acts insofar as they 
at temp' to comprehend the infinite manifoldnesB of the objects in 
accordance with the principle of least action ( Pnneip des Jelemsten 
7 uafbnn*<n , s) Thought may be considered as a purposive instiument 
On' must be careful, however, not to look upon these heterogeneous 
relations (the economy of thought) as the original essence of 
cormtue acts themselves 

J 'nallj, we need a more accurate deteimwation of how cognition 
r* t 1 1 values and value experiences Evaluations are a primary 
fm r on of the mind They are not created by cognitive acts 
Am ’ dilation may be founded upon theoretical cognition, in fact 
there iitrdlj exists any evaluation wholly without this foundation 
On the other hand, the significance of the evaluation may subsequently 
be uttered in a form of value judgment (as can everything that 
has a general essence) Only by means of this form is the 
valuation differentiated from meioly blind and tiansitory affective 
states But m neither case is the act of evaluation itself intellectual 
In the first case it is intellectually founded, in the second case 
it is intellectually formulated, 1 e elevated into the realm of thought 
But it is a new and unique mental function It is so too in a 
third different case, when over and above cognition as such we 
have a qualitativelj unique value which we call the pure cognitive 
valuo and which must be distinguished from both the economic 
and aesthetic evaluations 

It follows from all this that cognition for itself and b> its 
own methods cannot give us a religious conclusion It is possible 
of course to think of a science which is concerned with the whole 
of the purely objective ordei and attempts to round out the geneial 
essences and essential correlations into a total ej stem which we 
call the world But this does not tell us anything about the 
value of this total Bcience for the total experience of the mental 
individuality The valuatmg 1 elation of the cognized object to 
the expenencing subject enters into this as a new act of giving 
meaning This act then is of course theoretically founded Now 
if this unique (religious) experience is again theoretically foraiu- 
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latcd ire have a reflected religiosity But reflection lias not cicated 
the lcligious act It lias grasped only agencial essence and moulded 
it into the foim of a jndgment Therefore the cognitu c icts find 
their limit m the religious acts They may help to found them 
or formulate them but they cannot create religious meaning This, 
on the conti ary, has in entirely independent meaning compared to 
cognition To summarize cognition finds its limits m the aesthetic, 
the economic and the religious Beyond this limit there takes 
place a furdftaois tic te??o ytioc 
2 Aesthetic acts 

They are primal lly duectcd to that which cannot be completely 
grasped intellectually , namely the sensible concrete, the form of 
things Neither m nature nor m art is there any thing of aesthetic 
importance which is solely composed of general essences There 
must, on the contraiy , be present m each case a single phenomenon 
either real or created m imagination with which we can mentally 
fuse ourselves, so th it its impression on us becomes our expression 
This means that from the simplest rhythm to the highest feelings 
of significance our psvchic impulses fuse with the data’) and seem 
to radiate through' them 

This, however, docs not mean that other acts which endow 
with meaning might not possibly stay m a subservient relation to 
the pnmai \ act Cognitive acts are usually present and sometimes 
in such a w ay that they vibrate like inaudible overtones In e\ cry 
painting there is a mathematical factor even if it is only the 
symmetry of the flame Every sculptuie, besides mathematical 
symmetry, partially embodies Ians of statics and dynamics In 
many cases a work of art must first be intellectually mterpietcd 
before it can affect us The spatial interpretation of patches of 
color and the cognition of what is intended belong m this categoiy 
The mam thing is always the sensible phenomenon, but the work 
of art as a whole is then a secondaiy and often a tertiary aesthetic 
form I might refei to Piglhein’s painting of the blind lady walking 
through a field of red poppy flowers Without the general judgment 


’) I avoid the expression ‘object’ because we grasp the pure object 
onlv in the theoretic attitude In the aesthetic attitude there are two 
fused factors of which the objective one is often not accurately interpreted 
theoreticallv 
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that blind people have no experience of coloi vision, the concatenation 
of colois and forms lemains meaningless But this general judgment 
plays here only a subseivient role foi a totally diffeient final relation 
to the objective data If it comes explicitly into consciousness it 
destroys the specifically aesthetic Foi this leason, too many 
intellectual pieliminaiy conditions aie dangeious foi a purely 
aesthetic attitude Instead of allowing the pictuie to influence them, 
many do not get bejond the matenal, that is, questions of cognition 
It is for this reason that music appioaches moie closely than any 
other ait the pure uitistic ideal But even here a solel) theoietic 
factoi is present Foi even the making of tones in music is based 
on rational principles, and Leibniz quite justifiably called music 
an unconscious mathematical activity At least theie is m all music 
a lational division of time which is based on the punciples of 
identity and equality And the lecogmtion of identical tonal 
sequences also plays a role m the enjoyment of music As soon 
as one begins to pay attention to this one studies music instead 
of expei lencing it In poetiy the rhythm and sound of woids is 
an incentive to the hearei to cieate optic lmageiy and in ordei 
to do this he must fust have undeistanding and insight Non- 
lmagmative people find thus m poetiy only descnption and instruction 
or at the most verbal lepiesentation, especially if they aie moie 
eai -minded than eye-minded and so miss the specifically poetical 
element But aesthetics only begin aftei the theoietic attitude is 
subordinated so that we no longer aim at the geneial concept as 
an end m itself but that it appeals only in the paiticular 

The economic factoi participates m the aesthetic acts m a 
similai mannei as in the theoretic acts Whatever tnes or even 
puts a strain on the psycho -physical oigamsm of the subject can 
no longer have any aesthetic impoitance foi him All aesthetic 
impiessions aie theiefoie paitially detei mined by psycho -physical 
laws On the othei hand that which is aesthetically significant 
must not be considered synonymous with the useful 01 the harmful, 
nor can it entei into dnect 1 elation with oui physical desnes, 
othei wise the disinteiested condition of contemplation, which is 
alone aesthetic cannot develop Therefore one best leaches the 
purely aesthetic (m conti ast to practical beauty which is partly 
included in the legion of economics) if the aesthetic pictuie is 
isolated fiom the context of leal forces and tianslated into an 
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imaginative objectivity This is the real reason foi ‘imitation’ 
which, for the aesthetics of antiquity was the mam factor of art 
The joy of imitating (for we do not imitate the rough object but 
the impression) is not the motive of art llather, a kind of relative 
separation from the material takes place so that the object is 
withdnwn from the sphere ofdcsnc Among the materials which 
are needed to produce purely aesthetic creations we prefer those 
which have the highest aesthetic value (marble, gold, fullness of 
sound, rlijthm) Even man, the greatest form of beanti , is onlj 
bcautifnl when he is no longer phjsicalty desired (Marble statues 
can of course only give a faint leflection of the beauty of a soul) 
Even the experience of utitity may become aesthetically significant 
in thi6 withdraw al from lealiti, namety as mere re -echoing and 
harmomousty vibiating experience It has been lifted fiom the 
material realm into the zone of purely spmtual enjojment Still-lifes, 
scenes of work, and studies of tools belong m this context 

If one sa>s that all artistic creation is looted m experience, 
one must add for the sake of accnricj that it is rooted onh in 
aesthetic experience A rose ma\ influence mi soul so stronglj 
that I reproduce its 'impression transformed into othei material as 
expression In this artistic form then there lies onlv the joj of 
jnst this single colored form But m the soul’s structure aesthetic 
experience is never isolated It might adhere to pictures and 
occurrences of the most vital significance bo that the individual 
picture gives a flash of the total meaning of life Then the aesthetic 
experience becomes also religious And the creation u hicli is bom 
out of this circumstance, no matter how limited is the object to 
which it refers, is suffused with a um\ ersal impulse It approaches 
the WeJtanschauungshunst But rasofai as it claims to be art the 
religions factor must be subordinated It cannot and must not 
reproduce this pregnant meaning otherwise than in a sensible concrete 
form Cognitions and total relations of values finally meet in 
pBychic fusion by means of which the impression of this form is 
capable of expressing our final meaning If we lernam in pure 
leverence or dogmatic description of the pious state of mind, we 
are no longei m the realm of the specifically aesthetic meaning 
On the other hand, the shortest poem may fix for us something 
of religious infinity And it does not need lofty pictures oi logical 
argument All can be expressed in a verj few words 
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,Der du von dem Himmel bist, 

Alles Leid nnd Schmerzen stillest “ *) 

To summarize the independence of the aesthetic realm is 
manifested by the fact that it is limited by the theoretic, the 
economic and the religions All these attitudes have their pait in 
it but the aesthetic cannot be replaced by them, they cannot express 
its unique essence Rathei, the other meaning contexts are trans- 
lated into the aesthetic by the fact that they are tiansferred to 
the sphere of creative imagination, of puie contemplation and the 
relation of impression — expression This fact is at the basis of 
specific aesthetic expenence which must not be confused with 
religious experience As soon as a socalled woik of ait is principally 
intended as a theoietic object lesson, a leligious confession or a 
useful object it has lost its unique significance 

3 Economic acts 

In economic mental acts we acknowledge or found a relation 
of usefulness between object and subject The useful, as whatever 
serves to maintain and increase life is always 1 elated to the psycho- 
physical structure of the subject Now, since the objects of economic 
behavior are always of a physic il nature, namely masses and foices 
which belong to the socalled woild of nature, and since they aie 
1 elated to the physical side of a subject, (which science also com- 
piehends physically, chemically and physiologically) we might infei 
that we are not dealing heie with a mental region at all but with 
the natural aspect of life It is tiue that the substiata of economic 
evaluation are alwa)s physical and that the effects of these goods 
are also physical And yet, insofar as they can be evaluated, they 
are placed in a context of meaning Under certain conditions, 
natural objects and forces have the qualitatively unique value called 
economic value And so, under the organising influence of this value 
there develops a puipose system of unique structure economics 
Eveiy thing that is systematically related to a value context has 
meaning Therefore economic behavior has a mental aspect, even 
though its means, methods and objects of value aie physical We 
shall not at piesent mention the ethical rank of this value region 


1 ) Thou, who m the heaven art 

Every pam and sorrow stillest 

Longfellow’s translation of Goethe 
4 


bprang-er, Tjpcs of men 
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If now we reduce this region to its pnmaiy stiucturc we find, 
m oveiy ease, a comparison of energy between subject and object. 
Even prioi to scientific reflection we feel, by virtue of our psycho- 
physical oiganisation that material objects are either pleasant 01 
unpleasant These experiential qualities are mediated In the vanous 
sense organs from the most diffuse external pressure which contains 
the original cxpcncncc of our limit of energy to the biologically 
important smell and taste processes, we find these new 1 elutions 
between the subject and the objective data We carry part of them 
as inherited pro -formations of oui psycho-physical system m the 
form of instincts There is no need of intellectual mediation because 
the agrccableness of the object is immediately given through oui 
feeling regulator, not to be confused with oui aesthetic feelings 
Thus the economic is fundamentally rooted in the biological Latci 
we shall have occasion to expand the concept of the economic 
beyond the region of self preservation and physical adaptation 
But the other meaning contexts may be subordinated to tins 
dominant meaning the aclucv ements of cognition partiallv serv e the 
appai atus of self-preservation, and the result is fai -seeing provision, 
scientific investigation of useful qualities as well as of the physio- 
logical conditions of life and the lutionalisation of the wliolo process 
of self-preservation The useful is diffcicntiated fiom the merely 
pleasant, the harmful from the unpleas int But needs and desires 
and finallv satisfaction of drives remain to the end the outstanding 
factors of this subject-object relation For science as such neither 
creates needs nor makes anything useful (equal to means of satis- 
fying needs) except what was correlated with a need from the 
outset Here, as in the religious field, science does not create value 
but rather occasionally founds values 0” subsequently formulates 
them (see above) The relations of utility aie inexhaustible in- 
tellectually Insight only acquaints us with the sy stematic context 
of the world of goods by means of which new utilities might appear 
to the subject One can aho formulate the relations of utility' as 
general insights But the relation of utility (satisfaction of need) 
as such is not insight but an experience sui genet is 

In economic experiences aesthetic factois are interwoven It 
would appeal that even on the biological level there is present 
an inner connection Some fruits are aesthetically pleasant and 
the sexual characteristics also are often aesthetically emphasized 
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And jet the significance of the aesthetic is onlj a subservient one, 
a preliminary lure as it were For, m real sensual enjojruent and 
nsc the aesthetic is immediately destrojed The beautj of a straw- 
berrj f which adheres to it concretely in form, coloi and aroma, is 
destrojed the moment I eat it In this sense also the difference 
ot the two regions is shown Beautj p may be unreal ind be created 
purely by the imagination for the imagination, while the useful is 
necess inly real, and as we siw must bo included m the physical 
context 

The experience of utility (satisfaction of need) maj r also have 
\ religious side When its specific and limited value content is 
related to the tot il \ aluc of life the economic appears in that religious 
light which is indicated by the expression n Give us this dij oui 
dulj bread u Whatever series the mere preservation of lire is the 
more closely related to the religious significance the more life is 
end mgered Indicative of this is the formless feeling of gratitude 
th it wo have when we reallj enjoj But religion can never be 
whollj exhausted in the economic context, because the latter adheres 
to the phjsicil and is distributed oyer temporally disp irate and 
const intlj repeated individual experiences From this alone we 
cannot derive the meaning of life Even though the economic is 
in important prelimiuarj condition for the mere fact of life, it 
does not fullj exhaust life ! s content But it does give the freedom 
trom environmental pressure which is a necessarj r condition of ill 
higher intellectual achievements 

1 Religious acts 

Thur essence is found m the relation of the value of anj 
isolated experience to the total value of the individual life Whatever 
is foi us the total value of life m ij ilso be cnLled the highest 
vilue Foi tint onlj is finnllj valuable which endows all of life 
with value i) Whatever possesses this force js at the same time 
mj highest value or conversely let us assume that an experience 
(whether unique or capable of lepetitiou) signifies foi the experiencer 
the ‘highest moment* then the content of this moment would radiate 
over the whole of the rest of Ins life and eveiything else would 
onlj be fin illy significant for his life in proportion as it appioaches 

l ) Our highest moments will put us under greatest obligation 
(Isietzsclie) % 
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or contributes to tins ultimate source of lnppmcss Clmacters 
perhaps are differentiated b) the fact that to some this highest 
content of life comes like a momentniv flash, while others possess 
it in a uniform attitude tow. aid life md gradually increase it The 
final meaning of life is, of course, never wholly attainable since 
man, becansc of the changing content of time and the rising tide 
of fate, is constantlj immcised m non value experiences "Whit 
is commonlv called happiness is often only the affection of the 
moment or the onesided satisfaction of life Suponor to this tlicic 
is a blessedness which warrants the highest, most comprehensive 
and eternal satisfaction of the soul The road to this goal is the 
object of religious striving The partly meaningful and partlv 
foreign structure confronting us we call ‘world’, whenever it as a 
total opposes the structure of our soul And the final content, or 
the last meaning endowing principle of the w orld which reveals to 
us the highest value experience we call m religious language, God 
With this religious factor as a subject w e can therefore best studv 
the essence of leligious acts 

For the highest experiential value ma\ be found in the 
negation of ill otlie- values as partial, finite or subordinate Then 
religious behavior rejects cognition since God, as a mere theoretical 
concept is not sufficient It also rejects the aesthetic attitude since 
a picture in its concrete limitation can never be the expression of 
the last experiential content And finally, it rejects economic 
evaluation since cal till) goods cannot even be preliminary steps 
to spiritual values Religious acts of this world -rejecting attitude 
lead to transcendental (formless) mvsticism But theie is also a 
religious attitude of a tot illy different nature The highest know- 
ledge, the highest pictonal expression, the greatest finite enjov ment 
of life and its pleasures found, m their interrelated and combined 
effort, the religious attitude and behavior This is immanent 
(formgivmg) mysticism The s> mbols all cognisance, all beaut) and 
omniscience of God indicate these sources of religious experience 
The mjsticism which renounces this world seeks a special path to 
the levelation of the highest value The latter seeks onlv to fulfill 
the valuable paths of the othei meaning attitudes to the final goal 
As a matter of fact no religious act can wholl) dispense with the 
subordinate meaningful acts and moreover theie is a double relation 
between them and the religious acts « 
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The other acts foimerly created meaningful structmes of a 
limited nature which are now pait of the total meaning form as 
all partial structures gioup themselves mto the total structure of 
the individual mmd Whatever we have cognized of this world is 
(regai dless of its pure cognitive value) also placed m a relation 
to the religions value Whatever we have received from the woild 
m the form of goods which fuither the pieservation of life seems to 
point from the leligious standpoint to a higher teleological context, 
peihaps to a soit of providence And whatever we have grasped 
of the beauty and grandeur of this world becomes an occasion 
for us to view the whole coloiful, sounding and formed world as 
a veil, a 'mantle of God 5 who shines through eveiy thing 

Secondly these significations are invoked when we endeavoi 
subsequently to foim objectively whatever is contained m the pious 
reverent condition of the soul m such a mannei that we can 
communicate it Undei no condition must this function be confused 
with the first The latter symbolises, the former founds the religious 
experience The symbolising function of cognition is made up of 
the effoit to pionounce the sacred experiences m geneial laws 
But these laws are no longer eosmologically but psychologically 
mteipretive They deal with a religiously affected soul, not with 
a purely objective world context The s>mbohsmg function of the 
aesthetic is found m the ‘expiession 5 of the religious expenence 
It is put in a picture, sound or woid so that others may empathize 
it Finally theie is a sort of economy of religious experience, a 
technique and conduct of life in order to produce the religious 
blessedness In connection with the aesthetic factoi there develops 
a cult 3ust as from the theoretic factoi (msofai as it formulates 
the leligious experience) there is created that dogma which does 
not pretend to be knowledge of the world but only a mythical 
symbolisation of a religious evaluation of life 

Even transcendental mysticism cannot do without such forms 
of expression since the religious experience as an inner essence 
has no objective form of its own No matter then whethei one 
looks upon the subordinated meaning context m a positive, negative 
or a combined point of view, they are always the starting point 
and source of religious excitation which collects its rays m a final 
and highest point called m religious language simply ‘the soul 5 
And we ma> say then everything is of a religions impel lance 
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whether 01 not m actual experience it closely appioachcs the 
religious center Even thing relates to this religious ccntci, e\cn 
the stone at my feet The unit} of mine experience is reflected 
m the all embracing religious value emphasis ( Watbctommg ) 
Finally eveiy thing deserves respect or condemnation because it is 
a pait of the total value context of life 

But this is the place to call attention to the fact that the 
same is true of the other meaning contoxts Every form is aesthe- 
tically significant u hctlici it be m the real or the imaginative zone 
The gre> of a mined wall is is much an aesthetic experience as 
the red of a full blown rose For both have the cliaiacter of 
impression-expression Liken lse everything ma} become the object 
of general identification, diffeientiation and essential correlations 
The theoretic acts may also grasp anj conscious content As for 
instance this study, which is directed to the total of the meaning 
contexts seeks onlj to grasp in them identities, differences and 
identical contexts of plistic life In the last anal} sis, even thing, 
even the non-ph}Sical ma} be significant for the immediate economic 
mine context For, e\ en thing is for the psycho-ph} sical state of 
m} materiall} determined self either advantageous or harmful, 
furthering or hindering Nothing is of economic indifference, just 
as nothing is of theoretic or aesthetic indifference or of indifference 
to value at all If, however, in these partial values and in the 
partial significance of life, ever} thing can have its place, then even 
moie in the final meaning ever} thing must harmonize together just 
as melodies and phrases intei weave to make a 6 }mphon\ And 
the great leitmotif of life’s sjmphom is the experience xctrra dtia 
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MENTAL ACTS OF SOLIDARITY 


T he acts which we have so fai studied may have all then 
essential chaiactenstics without social leciprocit) of an) soit 
The) rueiely add, to the subjective experiential context, objective 
configurations which in themselves expeiience nothing and are the 
subjects neithei of acts noi expenences It is possible, however, 
for the cognitive, aesthetic, economic and religious attitudes to 
hive refeience to objects which are in themselves the subjects of 
acts (i e persons) The change which then occuis in the regions 
of meaning is that the intei pi etation of foreign experiential contexts 
becomes a fundamental factoi The life of a second subject can 
only be understood thiough the significant interpi etation of the 
mental acts which he accomplishes in his individual situation 
Only after one has enteied into an empathic 1 elation with his 
mental piocess (a relation which need not necessarily be cognitive) 
cm one enjoy lum as a ps) cho- lesthetical phenomenon If his 
economic acts, his ‘work 1 , is favoiable to our 8 )stem of economic 
purposes he is experienced as useful And finall) if his mental 
and bodily life is 1 elated to the ultimate meaning of our life he 
becomes the object of religious expeiience 

Whethei these mteipretutive acts aie to be classed only m 
the cognitive region, 01 whether they also belong in each case to 
the mental world to whose meaning they aie empathically related 
is a question which requues fuithei investigation But however 
we answei it the problem is veiy closel) lelated to that of value 
judgments in the Geisteswissenschaften At any late we have 
heie nothing new, and aie instead still concerned with the foui 
meaning giving acts which we have previously consideied 

Omitting foi the moment the peculianties of the mterpietative 
acts which aie lequued when persons become the object of theo- 
letic, aesthetic, economic and leligious acts, we might say 4 " even 
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Robinson Crusoe could develop in these directions There is 
nothing posited which requires for its meaningful completion «i 
second experiential subject True, these acts would be ver\ 
primitive if they had no socio- reciprocal action or historical 
summation But their essence and fundamental content is the same. 
There arc however, without doubt some mental acts and experiences 
which are possible onlj in a social context Robinson Crusoe, 
especially if we separate him from his animals, could' not have 
political, juristic, social or pedagogical experiences Let us in- 
vestigate more closeli the social phenomena of mental life The 
first question which confronts us is whether there aTe independent 
mental acts which are essentially different from the four basic 
mental attitudes and which correspond to the phenomenon of 
society 

The methodological difficulty which is found in all investi- 
gations of society is that societj is an ovenndmdual context of 
effects into which the individual is born Without this context 
we cannot imagine anj individual It detei mines from the ven 
beginning ever} individual’s whole mental stiucture And through 
it he shares in the "unique level of mind which m each case is 
the result of the historical developmental process In contrast 
with this, however, we mnst emphasize that the experiential context 
of the individual who is a part of any societ} can be the onlj 
place m which society can be experienced or its meaning actualized 
It is true that one maj consider the social groups as overmdividual 
entities which act in space and time as vitalized masses, but even 
then one understands them in the cognitive scheme of mental 
individualities The individual mental structuie is our only cognitive 
means of understanding mental configurations, and for this reason 
the complexly interwoven innei structuie of sociological formations 
is for ever bejond our cognition and undei standing 

This limitation of our cognitive means, which is as a rule 
not sufficiently observed, is however of no importance for the 
ps}cholog} of individuality On the contrary, our interest m this 
investigation is directed to those bonds which unite one individual 
soul to another and thus to the truly experiential foundations of 
the social lelations The new and unique reflexes which the latter, as 
01 erindmdual formations, aie capable of eliciting in the individual 
expeuence will not be considered in this study 
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If we wished to answer the above question m a puielv 
aml)tical mannei we should have to assume foi eveiy objective 
(ovei individual) foim of society a coriesponding individual form 
of experience Individualized family experiences would coriespond 
to the famil}, expenences of fnendship to friendship, expenences 
of a shaieholder to the stockcompany etc One might perhaps 
start off with the main classes of objective social forms, but that 
would not solve the question of the point of view from which 
one should classify these experiences The ps) chological point of 
view, the basic forms of social experience are exactly what we 
aie looking for and thus cannot serve as the starting point 
Another difficulty with this procedure is that we might thus take 
into account historical peculiarities rather than reall) foundational 
phenomena Assuming foi instance, that one 1 educes the histori- 
cally given cultural system of the state to political basic acts, 
the legal system to law and the many extia-state and extra-legal 
forms of society to specifically „social" acts one cannot derive in 
this way the borderline between state and society Some people 
consider the objective state only as a special form of society, and 
think that the forces at woik in it are the same as m any other 
kind of socialisation" (Yci gesellscliaftung) Others, influenced by 
the fact that the state wields the highest social power within a 
sectional region (soveieignty) and that the state alone fixes the 
laws (as it also moulds itself m these forms), sepaiate the Btate 
from the totality of the othei associations and oppose it to society 
in a narrower sense 

Obviously we are dealing m such cases with complicated 
historical levels, the peculiarities of which aie easily taken over 
into an analytical proceduie If we wish to grasp the fundamental 
social acts we should instead proceed synthetically and ask which 
simple attitudes of association are possible within a group of human 
beings, whether of two or of thousands Thus we do not attempt 
i classification of empirical forms of society but a differentiation 
on the basis of social psychology And temporarily disregarding 
any purpose of society we wish to emphasize those unique meaningful 
acts in which the consciousness of union builds itself up 

Eveiy form of society (we repeat here the method used in 
the foregoing clnptei) rests, in the consciousness of its membeis, 
on two interwoven mental acts, either of which may be dominant 
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Human beings aie united by means of acts of pouer 01 sympathy, 
bi suboidmation 01 cooidmation The} confiont each othei on an 
equal basis 01 aie giadated Even one knous th it we are dealing 
with two dimensions when we mention the two conesponding act 
dnections of the subjects the fiist limited bj the e\ti ernes of 
domination and dependency, the second by love and hate One 
act dnection, if isolated, would lcsult in a social powei sistem 
(which would not at all conespond to the state), the other in a 
s> stem of community I may be united uitli othei s b} relations 
of powei or by bonds of sympathy Acts of dominance and sj m- 
patliy seem then to designate the fundamental meaning tendencies 
in the social realm Conesponding leceptive sets are the expenences 
of subjection and of sympathy *) 

Accoidmg to oui fundamental li\ pothesis both components 
aie piesent in eveiy social act the consciousness of union bi 
means of value community 01 conti ast, and through supenonty of 
one’s own value direction, or thiough its dependence upon anothei 
poison’s value dnection Relations of domination cannot be thought 
of without simultaneous lelations of community and m these theie 
aie again piesent factois both of snpeioidination and suboidmation, 
legal dless of whethei these meaning lelationB are peimanently oi 
only temporal lly actualized in the consciousness of the paiticipants 
Soon, however, the act of domination may become predominant, 

*) By acts of sympathy I mean here mental acts which are directed 
to the essential value or the mentally dominant value direction of another 
being, they thus determine, at least on one side, a consciousness of iden- 
tical intention and of unity We do uot refer here to the sphere of passing 
association through emotion (feeling of equality, compassion, suggestion) 
The tiuly mental acts of sympathy aie differentiated from each othei by 
the depth, extent and duiation of the intention toward the other And 
this differentiation depends again upon the depth and content of the value 
'for the sake of which’ one sympathizes with the other A love founded 
on religion according to depth, extent and duration would he the highest, 
on the other hand sympathy m regard to external economic purposes 
would be compantively low, no mattei whethei it appeals in the form of 
solidarity, of mutualism or the more valuable form of altmism As a 
midpoint we might choose the aesthetic -erotic empathy which Schelei m 
his important and learned Wcsen raid Fovmcn der Sympathic Bonn 1928 
( 2 ) designates as the vital feeling of oneness ( [vitcile Einsfuchlwig) But 
a compieheusive comparison with Scheler’s presentation at tins point 
uould go beyoud the limits of this study 
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then the ‘social’ act 1 ) becomes subservient, 01 if the ‘social* act is 
decisive then the snpenonty of the one subseives the still deepei 
SMnpathetic lelationship and vice veisa In a social context one 
mav feel oneself either as leader or follower, but in leadeiship 
there is an unescapeable factor of comradeship, and comradeship 
has many subtle giadations 

The problem, however, is moie complicated than has as 3 et 
ippeared We said above that we judge the independence of 
mental acts by the question of whether there is a conesponding 
specific region of value in the structuial context of the soul Do 
power and S}mpathy actually found unique classes of value? One 
might object that we are here dealing onl} with sociological forms 
of alternate 1 elation 01 cooperation (Wcclisclwn lungs- ode ) Zu- 
sammcmonlungsfoimcn) m which the previously disclosed value 
tendencies are actualized And indeed power and sympathy cannot 
be thought of as independent of definite value contents One 
might say that power signifies the superiority of the peisonal value 
content and value striving ovei a foreign value svstem, so that 
the influence of superiority initiates in otheis definite and lasting 
motives of behavioi This result, however, is possible only msofai 
as the othei person affirms, even if onl} indiiectly, the superioi 
value direction Thus finalty the factor of community is heie 
piesent also But the unique side of this 1 elation of superordination 
lies in the fact that the superior person has leahzed for and in 
himself a gioup of values which places the other m a relation of 
inner dependency Powei is therefoie always an actual supenont} 
vs Inch can be understood only by means of the value content of 
the powerful subject and is consequent!} based throughout upon 
this content Powei can only be thought of as supenont} of 
actual knowledge, or of technical means (hence derives the relation 
of propel ty) or of capacity to express oneself aesthetically and 
thus influence people strongly (powei of orator} for instance) or 
of leligious conviction (enthusiasm 1 e charismatic power) 

And similarly with sympathy sympathy, one might say, is a 
tinning toward the other due to a community of mteiests and a 
stnving for the same values We love another person as a camel 
of value or because he posits 01 seaiches for value This factor 

*) I use the expression ‘social* in what follows m a different sense 
rom the popular usage as meaning ‘based upon sympathy* 
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also presupposes something empmcal for we cannot deduce apt ion 
whether the otliei actualizes a valno direction in lnmBelf 01 at 
least stnves to do so Tho abstract kinds of simpathj ncccssanly 
coincide with the value regions which were previously deduced 
If we are dealing with a community of cognitive values then the 
bond is one of equality of com ict ions, of theoretic investigation 
If we look upon another person as the subject of tcchmco-econo- 
mical values then the act of sympathy is founded in an economic 
commnmti Wo call the aesthetic form of this psychic harmony, 
eioticism All tho constituent factors of tho aesthetic process 
lecur in it, pnmanly dnectod to the sensible concrete impression 
of the other and are comprehended as the expression of a psychic 
content Aesthetic empathy here foims the basis of and gives 
color to the sympathetic act And finally we have the leligions 
love which is totally independent of external appeal ance It is 
duected to the other simplj a 3 the carrier of religions values 1 c 
the values upon which the total significance of life is fonnded 
Ileie all varieties of form aie possible, from the lo\e which is 
directed to tho developed diunity of tho other (his levelational 
character) to the love which turns to the other’s wholly hidden 
divinity This last attitude is merely the feeling for the sanctity 
of life itself which may, m certain caBes, include all animal and 
plant life 

This survey must be completed by two further forms On 
the side of power we have also a power of love, 1 e to the 
peisonal value form which may determine the value system of the 
other individual there belongs also the spirit of love And con- 
versely, on the side of love we have a love foi power 1 e an 
upward looking toward the mental power and spiritual greatness 
of another Both powers, the power of love and the love for 
power are the supporting arches of the patnaichal foim of society 
On the othei hand it is just this sympathetic interest in otheis 
which is peculiar to all ‘social’ mental acts that is an independent 
factor It is of course true that power and love appear at first 
to be only forms m which the above mentioned individual mental 
acts are realized between human beings But it is also possible 
to experience these foims as mental (secondary) values The mnei 
powei, the heroic quality, the mental force quite regardless in 
which of the five regions it is actually expressed, indicates a 
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characteristic feature which ma> be expenenced as a value both 
by the camei himself and by otheis The field of powei in its 
formal expression also belongs to the mental value legion And 
on the other hand the mental set to act sympathetically, legaid- 
less in which of the value regions it is actually expressed, is, as 
a purely formal tendency, valuable for whoevei possesses or ex- 
periences it The organising power which controls values and the 
socialising value -uniting inclination are secondary value legions 
For these we shall coin two technical expiessions derived fiom 
their forms of actualisation political and l sociaV values It is 
important, howeva, constantly to Keep in mind the inclusive signi- 
ficance of these expiessions We shall see in the second part that 
these values ma) also dominate the soul’s stiuctuie We Bhall 
find natuies political to such a degree that their classification in 
the class of the theoretic or aesthetic, the economic or religious 
t\pes is leally only secondary In the same mannei we shall find 
'social’ natuies which are so wholl) without specific reference to 
the beauty or wisdom, the efficiency or holiness of the other person 
We must not foiget, however, that the two sociological tjpes alw us 
tend toward one of the four primary value directions and so to 
speak cany then color We shill see furthermore that thiough 
the predominance of either one of the ‘social’ acts the adjustment 
to the othex value directions will undergo a peculiai transfoimation 
This classification is capable of still finer analysis And m 
this situation we find expressed the fact that life itself, even previous 
to any differentiation into particulai value legions, has value 
The mere feeling of power regardless of which end it subserves 
contains an affirmation of individuation And in this fact we find, 
from a purel) biological standpoint, the germ of political acts 
one wants to affirm one’s own set of values as opposed to the 
evaluations of another, one feels the energy of one’s own value 
life Ethically this attitude toward life can work foi evil as well 
as for good, but with this we are not concerned heie It must 
suffice that to affiim one’s own value system as opposed to an\ 
other has a meaning Our sympathy, similarl), is directed merelv 
to life itself if we disregard for a moment the peculiar value 
content which one finds in the other life 01 which one wants to 
assist It is a turning of one’s own life towaid the soul of anothei 
as a unique mental life One feels an obligation to the othei 
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lift l»cc »"•<* it is llu gcim of life itself Here llso tl.e ethical 
point of view I- "t first wliollv neglected To fmthor tlie life of 
mother m n reli from regird for the genuine latent value possibilities 
which it Pont mis ilso his its proper significmcc Whether love 
ilvvivs ‘knows* just where these genuine vilucs lie is mother 
qii cstion 

Recirsc power ind love ire closelv bound up together previous 
to in\ v ilue set whatever, it appears that these mctipliv sical 
pnmarv foices must alreadv exist m tlie sphere of the isolitcd 
soul If we regud the mimfold and partnllv opposing vnluo 
tendencies as a sort of socictv we mav speak even hero of love 
ind power The self, is the unitary center of experience, stuves 
then to bring tlie centnl value direction into a dominant position 
over the others, and the one which embodies the true life is sym- 
pitheticallj legarded We assume that the genuine and objectivclv 
highest value vs preferred to ill others m tho altemativ c experience 
of our inner life, even though the normative (ethical) point of 
view will not be considered until latei I first expenence this 
genuine value is something foreign which has power over mo, as 
if it weie r demand " And if I affirm this value and this idea I 
love it ind, so to speak, commune with it Tims sjmpathy is 
primirilv directed to value and only indirectly to man insofar 
is he is a carrier of valne, posits vilues or contains anj value 
possibilities wliatevei Fiutheimore there is a constant conflict 
in mv consciousness between different valne tendencies An ex- 
penditure of cnergj is necessarv to maintain the value direction 
which (for mj ethical consciousness) is highest With this v alue I 
conti ol the rest of mv being If I succeed in keeping myself 
free from the demands of othei values which I cannot affirm m 
mj innermost heart, I have inner or moral freedom In other 
words, the germ of the political experience lies within me and 
self control is an absolute condition of all genuine power over 
othei s Inner freedom is the prototvpc of all libertj from exter- 
nal and heteionomous influences In the mental 6ense, 1 do not 
become free bv lejectmg the higher evaluations of otheis, but bv 
making them the dominant value forces of my own being All 
energv mnst first he energy of one’s own value life before it can 
become the energj of external deeds This explains the frequently 
mistaken dialectic of politics In the next chapter we shall again 
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refer to this when we see that to all exercise of powei (self 
control and the control of othcis) the lawfulness or consistency 
of the will is essential Anything which is only temporarily willed is 
continry to theTaw of genuine political influence Not aibitranness 
but only consistently directed willing, in which one value direction as 
opposed to all otheis is constantly affirmed, constitutes true powei 
But in spite of this it is veiy important for the theory of 
mental life to realize that the values dealt with in this chaptei 
are social values, that is, the acts of domination and of sympathy 
receive for our discussion their distinguishing charactenstic by the 
fact that they are directed .to the experiential context of others 
(meaning those nho intend values) The energetic man and the 
man who surrcndeis himself to value have then significance as 
special types only when their energy expresses itself in a sociological 
context, and when their devotion is dedicated to another life or a 
social whole Only where this is the case are all primary mental 
acts so tiansformed that two new types develop though they may 
depend, to a very^great degree upon the four first mental types 
Political acts and acts of sympathy in the objective mental context 
aie attitudes directed towaid othcis, quite regaidless of the medium 
by which one lules oi for what reason one loves 



5 

THE ELEMENTARY MENTAL LAW'S 


T lie foims of meming-giving nets of which re have spoken np 
to this point arc fundament illy nothing more than relations 
to life or subicct- object relations It is of course true that m 
eiory one of these different forms the tcrm6 subject and object 
have different meanings, and it is nufortnnate that science must 
subject all other forms to the theoretic dn rnion between the centei 
of experience and the pure objcctivih, as a sort of normal form 
In ever} one of these relations ton aid life there is an immanent 
tendenej which subserves a specific achievement Bnt this meaning 
is not alwais completeli renli7ed So fir our inalisis has been 
duected to the actual stiucture of the soul ind its differentiations 
We have disclosed the meaning which is found m the individual 
acts and is often only vagnely experienced and qmckl} forgotten 
If, however, m ever} mental attitude a definite class of values is 
actualized, our studi maj take a normative tnrn and attempt to 
disclose from each particular value the lan which it prescribes 
for the formation of its own mental region Mcntil Ians are nevei 
mere Ians of process ( AblaufsffCScUe ) but Bincc the mind has a 
teleological structure, the} are also normative Mental achievements 
are not mercl} described bnt mcasuied in relation to objectne 
values or ideas Such normatne laws are present even in the 
naive nnconscions and unrelated form of experience But the} 
become more pronounced as soon as the specific mental direction 
is consciously and actively sought b} the subject and is formed 
into a coherent configuration with a unitar} meaning Then the 
previously complexl} interwoven mental acts are so finely differen- 
tiated that the peculiar law of every specific mental achievement 
appears clearly and can be formulated *) 

‘) In this and the following section we shall deal principally with the 
normativity of partial structures The normatmty of the total structure 
is the subject matter of tbe third part 
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Each one of the spheres of interest which we have pieviousty 
treated has such a noimative law Only when the sphere is deve- 
loped in accordance with this law does it satisfy its idea and have 
mnei coheience Of course, theie are more fiequent deviations 
fiom these diffeientiated laws as loDg as the mind acts as an 
indissoluble totality Nor can one understand the total significance 
of the mind until one has bi ought clearly into one’s consciousness 
the onesided tendencies into which it is differentiated We shall 
see that the noimative law of economics is based on the principle 
of least action (Pnnetp des Mansion Ki aftmasses), that of the 
aesthetic legion on the pnnciple of form, and that of science on 
the pnnciple of adequate reason The law of the political sphere 
lies in the will to law or consistency, and the social law in the 
idea of loyalty Finally the noimative law of leligious behavior 
is found in the total norm of life which we usually call morality 
In all these mental laws especially if they are formulated theie 
is of course a theoretical factor But the lational guiding lules 
aie no moie cleaity-m consciousness than are the individual mental 
legions On the contrary it is their peculiarity that they also 
aie unconsciously present in the mind, as it weie, instinctive To 
this kind of lawfulness which need not necessanly become conscious 
as a guide to behavior but is active as a sort of immanent duving 
force I shall give the name of instinctive rationality ( eingehullte 
Hationalitat ) 

We shall derive the individual mental norms by isolating the 
meaning of the temporarily dominant value and regarding it as 
being developed to its ultimate consequence and the maximum of 
its realization 

1 The economic sphere has its origin in the instinctive forms 
of self-preservation found in primitive man who takes his food 
when and where he finds it, who changes his shelter as chance 
dnects and owns nothing but what his phjsical strength can master 
Even on this level we have expei lences of utility oi haimfulness 
and simple expenences of technical purposiveness But the real 
meaning of the economic sphere appears only when the active 
will to acquue food, sheltei and clothing transforms the chance 
conditions of economic goods Beside the aibitrary consumption, 
the transformation and manufacture of goods and tools for pioduction 
now enteis in Theie is then, perhaps wholly unconscious, in all 
Sprnnger, Types of men 5 
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of tin® economic work in imminent law in operation w Inch founds 
the unique sphere of meaning of economics as a part of culfnic 
over md above the pureh biological play of impulses and instincts, 
needs and their satisfaction Insofar is this law emphasizes the 
meaning of economics and the genuine economic values it i* not 
mereh a simple law of actual mental behavioi but a normatne 
law which, eien though it is not explicit in consciousness or defini- 
te]! formulated, regulates the tendency of economic occurrences 
under an ultimite and general economic point of view It acts, 
then, m the economic behavior of individuals aB a norm 

"We must cxpresslj cmphisize here, with regard also to tho 
other mental regions, that such normativo laws of meaning do not 
achieve their effect bee inse the agent consciously formulates them 
as general theoretic rules To the contrary, ]ust as nature does 
not follow its law6 as conscious precepts, so also these normatne 
laws of mental life are not aln aj s present m consciousness as 
theorehcallj formulated laws The formulated law is only deduced 
from the realitj of the purely abstractly considered region and 
brought to consciousness afterwards Suph laws are always the 
result of an isolating and idealising mental process The procedure 
is isolating in so fai as all determinating factors which come from 
other mental regions are excluded, and idealising insofar as the 
specific value - character of the sphere m question is regarded as 
the single organising principle in every individual process 

The economic region is the simplest illustration of onr theon 
And our procedure has been repeatedlj applied, notably m the 
brilliant and logical treatise of Freiherr von Wiescr The Thcoiy 
of Social Economics *) The essence of economic values is found 
m the fact that thej subserve the preservation of life, its com- 
fortable maintamance and all necessary adaptations which depend 
upon natural means, physical forces and goods These values are 
present, as an elementary world of goods, even for biological 
instinctive behavior Bnt only through tho legulation of acquisition 
and use do they become expressly economic goods We ascribe 
to them a specific value of utility since we designate as ‘useful’ 
whatever subserves the maintamance of life Later we shall develop 
a more inclusive meaning of the term In the total economic 
behavior of each individual (which for the sake of greater simplicity 


*) Grnndnss der Sozialoekonomik, Abt 1 Tnebmgen 1914 
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we shall take as a starting point) many heterogeneons factors 
plaj a part, such as his intelligence, the accepted positive laws 
of property, his aesthetic leanings and religious and general moral 
evaluations But all of this cannot make up the specifio economic 
law, which can only be determined if one isolates the economic 
actB and works out their specific significance If this procedure 
has been carried out as fai as is possible m a ‘mental experiment’, 
then there is no doubt but that the idea which controls all the 
economic behavior of the individual as well as of society is that 
of the maximum of utility We must exclude all ethical standards 
regarding the rank of this idea, this current value It must suffice 
that we have here a normative law of pure economics One can 
expand this conception a little moie by starting from the idea of 
economic work This is always connected with a waste of physical 
powei and also of economic goods, such as raw materials, tools etc , 
which are necessarily used up in the manufacturing pi ocobb Thus 
the dominant principle m economic activity ib that of the relative 
maximum of utility -or the norm to achieve the greatest amount 
of utility with the leaBt expenditure of energy Liefmann has 
formulated the economic principle too rationally when he says 
'Economics meanB a comparison of utility and costs ’*) For, the 
principle of least action is also found, unformnlated and unreflected, 
m the ‘immanent logic’ of economic behavior itself If I approach 
a goal in a straight line (or at least in the most direct line possible) 
I unconsciously behave economically I save time and energy as 
goods of great impoitance to life This unformnlated logic of any 
mental sphere we called its instinctive rationality 

Thus we have emphasized the dominant and normative law 
of economics As soon as it is thought of as the foimative law 
of the entire region all other basic economic laws may be formu- 
lated as laws of actual psychical behavior An example of thiB 
is Gossen’B law of the satisfaction of need, the law of final utility 
and the law of the formation of price But one must not forget 

that they are valid only if the pnnciple of pure economics (the 
maximum of general utility) is pre-supposed They onlj hold time 
for pure economics just as the laws of gravity are intended for a 
vacuum which does not exiBt anywhere In the case of medical 
») Kobert Liefmann, Grundsatze der Volksmrtsehaftslehre, VoL I 
(Giundlegung), Stuttgart 1917, p 288 and elsewhere 


6 * 
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advice to increase weight for physical reasons, the law of the 
satisfaction of need is invalid The Jaw of final utility is invalid 
unless wo pre- suppose, as the highest single aim of conduct, the 
lull to preserve physical existence In the same mannei the law 
of the formation of price is invalid if a collectoi finds himself in 
the uneconomic frame of mind, ‘at an) price’ 

In an analogous manner we must non formulate the laws of 
the other cultural spheres 

2 Aesthetic behavior, just like the striving for self-presei- 
\ation, has its place in the pnmitive attitudes of life which ire 
forcing themselves on consciousness We have seen that ever) 
simple form, ever) color, every note, ever) rhythm has its pnmanl) 
icsthetic value msofni as it occasions a ps) chic impulse which 
one empathically sees into the given object Imagination, in the 
widest sense of the word, is the term which we shall give to this 
kind of perception which, conti ar) to the theoretical attitude finds 
immediate psychic qualities, such as feelings, moods and impulses 
in the data themselves Imagination may be active even m real 
objects, that is, objects which are independent of ideational pro- 
duction We alwa) s endow reality unconsciously with an aesthetic 
meaning, whatsoever other meanings we maj attubute to it But 
this kind of immediate experience is intermingled with heteiogeneous 
attitudes Realit) awakens my desne, urges me to study, and is 
often overpowering, formless, oppressive and far too meaningless 
Thus from the aesthetic expenence theie develops the desue 
to purel) elaborate its content m productive creation J ) The 
lesthehcallv significant experience of reality is thus the fiist un- 
conscious impulse to evei) intentional art Ait, as free and 
productive aesthetic activit) has the possibility of emphasizing the 
isolated and idealised law of aesthetic expenence in all its punt) 
Here all theor\ of cognition, utilit) and religious elements are 
subordinated to the mam aesthetic puipose But what is this 

purpose 0 It is that of ps>chic significance B) means of the 

sensibl) concietc, the form, aps)chic impulse with all its expenences 
of significance is to be made visible, audible 01 in short presented 

l ) °*d classical idea that art is based upon a (.uyr^Gig is a great 
mistake Art does not imitate the simple object but always the aesthetically 
perceived object One might sn) paradoxically art is not imitation of 
things but imitation (that is conscious creation) of aesthetic expenences 
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to tlie mind through the senses To this end the full reality of 
the object is not always necessary The sniface charactei of 
things, that which appeals to the senses, is, so to speak sufficient 
For this reason aesthetic creation may be nothing but the stimulation 
of a conciete sequence of ideas, as m poetiy, 01 of the puiely 
external outline as m sculpture 

We might say thus that the law of art or of the imaginative 
region is the law of the complete fusion of impression and expression 
Bnt the object which 1 perceive and psychic content and not only 
the raw object and my passing state of mind must fuse One must 
abolish the limits between the object and the subject by cieatmg 
a configui ation the psjchic , unity of which tianscends both the 
object and the observer The structure of the aesthetically important 
form is consequently dependent upon two lands of law which 
must be completely balanced m the work of art the law of the 
object and the law of the mind The object undei artmtio treatment 
has its unique laws It is foi this reason that the ai,t student 
learns anatom} , the poet observes life and its chain of motives 
and the musician studies counterpoint Hero we must also include 
the laws of physical mateual b} means of which expression is 
realized, such as stores, colors, woids, and sound These laws of 
couise are not explicitlj m consciousness as theoretic insights but 
become aesthetic only because they are worked out m each specific 
case and seen into the concrote form The psychic element, howevei, 
that is to appear in the object also has its own laws These laws 
piogiess from very primitive psycho-physical determinants such as 
tension, relaxation and fatigue to the entire subjective structure 
and inner development The accomplished aesthetic object must 
be woven into this subjective process so that it appears as a part 
of an animistic world 

In this mysterious woof the object, with its psychic effects, 
may be predominant In this case we speak of impressionism m 
the widest senBe of the word But, on the other hand, the subjective 
part may be dominant And this is the essence of expressionism 
Both styles are aesthetic forms Foi I mean by 'form' the fusion 
of impression and expiession, the union of the soul and of the 
objective configuration in imaginative experience J) 

>) The expression 'form’ has many different meanings in aesthetics 
and is often limited, as for instance m fine arts, to the mere outline of 
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We shall use the woid foim only when the fusion has the 
highest degree of immanent lawfulness Even a single note of 
feeling, a very pronounced impiession may be called aesthetically 
significant Ait, in the highest degiee and in a normative sense is 
achieved only when the unitaiy punciple of the soul has organised 
the whole aesthetic object We must lemember that even the laws 
of the object are only a kind of perception in which the mental 
subject regulates the phenomena Mathematical symmetry, mechanical 
equilibration, and psychological association aic forms of appiehension 
which are determined theoretically If another mystenous law 
(which oigamses the soul itself as a total and which one might 
call the radiations of its entelechy) combines with tins law, then 
we have the highest form which is nothing but the total form of 
the soul mrnored in a sensible conctete formation which is eithei 
embedded m leality or belongs to the realm of cieative imagination 
When the total psychic law (by which all kinds of expenencing 
and apprehending of the object are united in a mental organism) 
influences the creative imagination then it achieves form in the 
highest sense Form, then, is nothing but the reflection of the 
contemplating soul in a concrete object The human body, in 
which (fiom the aesthetical point of view) the soul seems to be 
objectified, is the best example of this From a scientific point of 
view, therefore, Aristotle legarded the soul as the entelechy That 
is, as the foimative punciple of the body We see in the conception 
of entelechy an originally aesthetic concept (without which we 
cannot appaiently get along m science) Just as the soul gives 
the body a visible form foi aesthetic apprehension, so also does 
it choose other sensual foundations in order to develop on them 
its peculiar formative powei It is of no use to try to describe 
the essence of this form intellectually for it is more than intellect 
One might find paraphiases for it such as haimony of the lhythm 
of feeling, unity in manifoldness (but neveitheless sensibly perceptible 
unity of a manifoldness of conceived feelings of significance) 
equilibnum, model ation and ideality m foim But all this is futile 
For, since art is sensibly concrete the mystery of foim may appeal 

the aesthetic creation It cannot be emphasized too strongly that even 
this outline must first be created or at least imitated in aesthetic experience 
mean by ‘form’ what Schiller has called ‘living form’ or ‘freedom’ (that 
is the mental) in the phenomenal 
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in the individual work of art but cannot be put into words and 
calculated beforehand And finally there is only one cntenon of 
perfect ait the purely aesthetic effect 

The content of the soul which art attempts to express is 
determined histono-geographically m the individual as is the soul 
which it influences For this reason epochs with a new structure of 
experience oscillate between onesided impressionism and expressionism 
since they have not jet found a definite inner psychic stinoture 
Even in ait they radiate more excitement than expressed mental 
life Such an ait lacks ‘general validity* m the aesthetic sense 
The only sort of art which is eternal is the socalled classic art 
which emphasizes the most general outlines of the psychic laws 
and so is capable of adequate experience without any variation m 
historical attitude It is, however, rational to a very high degree, 
it is theoretically definite And in it the eternal formative punciples 
of the soul and of the objective world are so fused that they appeal 
purified in the concrete creation There is always a mathematical 
element in art of thiskind, something simple, regular and according 
to tj r pe It is, m short, inner and outer world -legality exhibited 
m a concrete instance It is as has been well said, the presentation 
of the general in the particular 

This is true of the classic art xar' §$opjv, because it allows 
the law to become clearly visible At bottom, however, it is true 
of all forms of ait, only that the general element, the subjective- 
objective mental law is more and more differentiated into more 
and more daring individual instances To surmise this law m the 
apparently chaotic experience is the secret of every aesthetic effect 
If often Beems, as for instance m modern music, that there is 
nothing but chaos But if the work of art is designed to be not 
only an expression of feeling states, but also expression according 
to law, real form, then the legal psychical context must be felt 
through all the tensions and relaxations in aesthetic experience 
Nothing more can be said of the normative law of art or 
form since it is preeminently instinctive rationalitj And this 
rationality is not only the lawfulness of the objective order but 
is also the lawfulness of the soul since both are fused m ait just 
as, for a higher comprehension, they originate even m reality from 
the same fountain of life This is expressed in Bacon’s simple 
law art is homo additus rebus, animation of things Form is then 



the present ition of «tnstbl\ concrete objects m creations tlnoiigli 
the tot vlit% of contemplative psvclucil foices whose Inns are inti i- 
irmm with the appi cliended 01 surmised laws of the objtit ') 
i In the cognitive sphere ilso tho primitive level of cognition 
exhibits the qu.ilitv of instinct i\c behavior The identity of event-* 
n Inch m t citlici simil ir or resemble etch other in certain chai actei istu 
forces itself on one’s ittcntion Tims we may regard tho recognition 
of ccrtun situations anil occmrenccs, with tlicir complex qualities, 
«is tho basic lei cl of cognition And as a matter of fact this level 
mav be assumed in miinals Evcrvbodv even withont .1 theoretic 
set carries out simplo cognitive functions which, of cotiisc, rcinun 
in the sphere of biological pvirposiv c bcluiv lor as long as tradition 
and education do not supplement them 

Hut is in tho formei mcnM regions so in cognition also thcic 
develops, out of the instinctive reactive bohivior, i productive 
belnuor The will to cognize awakens, a will which is lcgnlatul 
bv a definite meaning and on the mj thologic il lev el is still wholh 
fused with aesthetic md icligious tendencies Graduallv the pmc 
law of cognition is developed md appears fii6t of all in the concept 
of unitary existence which miy be gnsped through mental concepts 
Science has learned verv slowlv to work out its own immanent 
law and grasp it m an isolating idealising method Logics and tho 
theory of cognition ire the framework of the whole conceptuil 
and reil world, since the cognizcable must necessarily appear m 
forms which realize tho specific sense of cognition Laws of being 
are in realitv laws of cognition ippltcd to the mamf oldness of 
realitv , that is, the data in the sensible complex "We know th it 
these data are susceptible of other mental form itions Bnt cognition 
wants to workout the intrinsic qn ilitics and purclv objective order 
without the least lcgard to the subjective interrelations in which 

') The ‘artistic man' whose luuer senses are fully awakened, whether 
he wants to or not, whether he knows it or not, sees harmony into the 
object The form under which he sees things as complete entities is Ins 
own, the observer’s inner harmony Whatever such an individual looks at 
he sees in its cosmic inevitability, everything is perfect for him m every 
moment And if he is an ‘active’ artist he gladdens everybody who hns 
,eyes to see and ears to hear’ with the experience of complete harmony 
by making it easy to understand that everything os it is, is perfect, 
necessary, jnst and beautifnl Georg Fnchs, Deutsche Form Mit einer 
Einleitung ‘Yon den letzten Dingen in der Kunst ’ Muenchen 1907 p 
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it appears or the pecnlianties of any experiencing self All additions 
of empathy, desirous interest, of religious intei pretation, of fcai, 
hope and passion are to be excluded As fai as possible we must 
remove the subjective perspective in which the cognizing individuality , 
because of its temporal and spatial limitations sees objects mentally 
This is possible only because cognition perceives identical 
essences and identical essential correlations (laws) in the manifold 
data bj a ver) complicated process of finding the similarities and 
differences of things, of separating and uniting them While this 
is being done the data, quite legaidless of whethei they have been 
seen previously as socalled real objects (that is, as influencing me 
and as being experienced ns independent by me) or as mere pictures 
of mi imagination with objective relations, 01 ns purelj psychical 
states (as for instance feelings), aie projected upon a new plane 
nnmel) the plane of thought 01 ideational plane Cognition trans- 
lates all tempoially and spatially individualized phenomena into 
the realm of thought To popularize this all cognition is carried 
on in terms of concepts and judgments These aie, however, of an 
ideational nature, according to their content, that is, if one regards 
them not puiely psj chologically as tempoial processes generated 
bt the soul, but in the light of then meaning The) appear as 
lealities but the) intend and contain idealities *) They have an 
eternal validity and an eternal meaning, insofar as the) are really 
formed after the pure law of cognition This does not come explicitly 
into consciousness m all cognitive acts It operates as instinctive 
rationality which is typical of pure rationality Now what is this law? 

The essence of cognition is not lealized if it only emphasizes 
and perceives some given object purely objectivcl) It must instead 
consistently unite all single objects of knowledge in oveundividiial 
validity This union is ideational It is nothing but the application 
of the principle of identity to the cognized whole Thoughts are 
related to each othei through logical pi oof Adequate reason 
refers us to the particulai essential relation to which a judgment 
must be reduced in oidei to recognize as valid its sjnthetic con- 

*) Leibnitz’s distinction of eternal and factual truths refers to the 
differences of the objects of conceptual knowledge of which some are 
eternal and others transitory Every truth however, as truth, that is, as 
a valid datum of knowledge, is eternal This applies equally to factual 
truths 



We might therefore interpret with Itiehl the law of 
ndtquat’’ reason as the sjntlictic principle of identity that is, as 
an fcpercion of mental idcntiti to the identity which is not 
immcdiatch recognizeable 

Therefore the law which dominates the field of cognition is 
the principle of adequate reason in all its forms Formulated as 
i ncim vitn regard to a cognizing consciousness we might state 
it a« follow* give reasons for jour judgment and bring them into 
mental relations which are consistent and correspond to the objective 
content i) 

The ideal of cognition would be a thorough system of concepts 
and judgments founded on sufficient reasons by means of which 
the changing objective order which is given to experience might 
be ‘thought’ Fmallj', we ought to be able to deduce the entire 
objective order from one highest concept or law The world of 
f ict limits this ideal because the factual (as sensible experience) 
cannot whollj bo deduced from general essences and essential 
correlations Our cognition is alwajs, fignrativelj speaking, a 
network of thoughts which we throw over realitj But we cannot 
in this win indnde all of concrete realitj So that we can onlj 
saj that our concepts and laws refer to realitj and are partiallj 
founded m experience But experienced reality cannot be exhausted 
b\ this means, and the surplus maj, as we saw, be immediatelj 
(acstheticallj) oxpenenced 

This conception, that cognition translates reality into an 
ideational context of reasons, maj bo made clear bj the illustration 
of causal relations Cinse and effect are not, as is commonlj 
thought, realities but rather mental distinctions bj which we cogniti- 
\clj perceive sensible data These latter are at most made np 
of complex impressions which are immediatelj conjoined When, 
however, we place them m objective time and determine one as 
the cause of the other, we have changed the sensible into the 
ideational For if we call one thing the cause of something else, 
we realty view its essence as a cognitive reason for another process 
whose essence is also perceived m purelj' conceptnal terms the 
effect Kant is therefore right when he maintains that the principle 


‘) Compare Biclil, PhilosopJitschcr Knhrismus II 1 (1879) p 240 ft 
and Yolkclt, Gcmsshcit mid IVaftrheit p 393 
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of causality is merely the conceptual relation of reason and 
consequence applied to temporal phenomena i) We do not grasp 
the entire complex process of sensory phenomena bnt always the 
relation of one general essence to another, and m snch a mannei 
that on the basis of our conception of the essential context of 
one the other can, in a purely mental operation be deduced 

What occuis m reality is thus tiansformed by cognition into 
an ideational context of reason And to this end it is necessary 
that the ‘essence’ designated as the cause should somehow be 
identically retained in the item designated as effect On the lower 
level cognition is satisfied with a mythological hypostatization of 
forces For instance, it puts into the essence of the sun which 
warms the rock, a ‘warming powei’ On a highei level one demands 
conceptual or special quantitative identities (for instance identities 
which can be grasped m functional equations) 

But these details do not concern us here It muBt suffice 
that a valid cognition is obtained only when the phenomena, no 
matter how individual are somehow reduced to a general (categoncal, 
mental) context of-jeasons, which are finally rooted in the one 
objective context of a given whole The immanent law of cognition 
is the logical principle of sufficient or adequate reason m the 
differentiated manifoldness of its applications And this again is 
nothing but the principle of identity applied to the continued acts 
of cognition 2) The goal of these acts is a closed system of 
thought in which every single principle is based on reason and 
can be consistently related to the others 

4 Befoie considering the immanent law of the religious sphere 
we shall take up the two ‘social’ regions whose corresponding acts 
have a specific lawfulness This appears more clearly when social 
life nseB from the instinctive level to the consciously willed and 
desired form Or, in the words of Toenmes, when the will to do 
makes itself felt instead of the will to be Bnt this lawfulness is 
of course influential previous to this change and here too in the 
form of instinctive rationality 

i) Riehl op cit p 240 ‘Causality is the application ot the principle 
of adequate reason to temporal changes of phenomena, or in short, the 
principle of adequate reason in time * 

*) Identity must be understood here m the sense of synthetical not 
analytical identity 
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fht trill to power, or the attempt to force one’s own value 
direct .on upon the valuation ot another person, would have tu he 
dominated as m the other regions, by the law of the development 
nf the highest power Just n« the greatest utility, the highest 
‘form’ and the supreme systematic objective order, determined the 
laws of economics, art and science, so here the greatest freedom 
and the maximum of power over others should give the norm 
And such is indeed the case. Since the highest power over others 
is not gained in merely momentary mental superiority over others 
®o here too permanence and consistency are required. A genuine 
will to power cannot bo conceived in the form of changing moods 
and whims and must itself bo based on general laws The content* 
of these laws cannot, as we know, be determined from the power 
s\6tcm itself Only the general form of autonomous lawfulness 
belongs to the will to power.*) Even extreme despotism must 
exhibit constant effort of will if it is to be effective over more 
than a mere moment and a limited space. That is, a system of 
power mnst be founded. And this is the injunction which is 
necessary to libertj not whim but will to law The will is constant 
if it is determined by cndunngly valuable purposes. The will to 
power is constant if it-blnds the action of others through general 
commands to these purposes, even if they are only indirectly of 
\alne to them. Such a regulated will to power is lawful at least 
to the extent of having the form of a general maxim of conduct; 
the content itself need not be social. 'Within the compass of tho 
mere power system the content is nothing but the aim of regulating 
power to the mind of tho commanding snbj'ect 

5. It seems to be more difficult to find a law for the region 
of sympathy and the community which is founded upon it and 
which goes bejond instinctive attraction to regulate the union of 
mon in regard to values. It must be in the nature of a regulative 
power which is immnncntly active in social behavior, bnt need 
not necessarily come to consciousness as a formulated gnide of 
conduct Such an instinctive rationality in social acts might be 
called loyalty Loyalty is the will to community and not to a 
temporary bnt a permanent and lasting community, guaranteed 

*) We find this factor also and not only the theoretic one of consistency 
In itself in the ethics of Kant namely the formal freedom to will what 
one really desires 
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through a constancy of value directions Insofar non as loyaltj 
refers to another, namely a carrier of the same value 01 a soul 
that is capable of value, it is eagei to help the othei and to 
fuither their common values Loyaltj is, therefore, the lasting 
inclination towards anothoi soul to realize in it or m communitj 
with it constantly willed life values Loyalty appears in a lowei 
form in a union for the sake of mutual ends, that is, the realization 
of external real valuable ends Here loyalty is merely the main- 
tain ince of a limited and temporarily existing end of mutual willing, 
which is also called solidanty !) If, however, love is directed to 
the essence of another being that is, to his personal value stiuctuie, 
then lojalty becomes the loyalty of essence And here we must 
differentiate the love which gives, that is, which helps the othei 
in las value existence, and the love which takes, that is, which 
feels itself fuitheied m some direction of value and the unfolding 
community of value in which human beings know themselves united 
through the mutual developed love of some value (As of some 
kind or direction of value) To each of these forms of love theie 
is a coirespondmg form of loyalty which is nothing more than 
constancj in the community of essence and evaluation l ) 

We might mention at this point that the two social noims 
which we have just derived, the autonomous will to law and loyalty 
represent two impoitnnt factors m oui judicial system For m 
this Bystem there is on one hand the community in law, that is, the 
obligation that comes because the members feel themselves comiades 
in the cause of law and accordingly cany out the obligation to 
contract On the other hand there is the will to law which — seen 
from the pomt of view of every membei — brings the claims to 
power and restrictions (rights and duties) under general norms of 
conduct Since we cannot assume an agreement of these individual 
wills to law (as is deduced by rational natuial law from the stoical 
concept of reason) we must assume as a third factor of law that 
it arises from an overmdmdual will which satisfies the following 
conditions 1 it must contain the factor of loyalty, that is, the 

*) Compare the footnote on page 67 

s ) From what has been said before (p 73) it follows that one may 
speak of loyalty to one's self And furthermore that one may love the 
essence of another even if one cannot approve of what he actually is for 
the time being 



consciousness of union, 2 it mnst bring about a distribution of 
spheres of power (spheres of liberty) from an ovcnndividn il point 
of view bv permitting or prohibiting, bv granting or bv restricting 
freedom, and 3 it mnst achieve this in the form of general rules 
which do not refer to in; one person or object, bnt rather to 
persons or objects in general (r olontc gcntrcilc is not snmmated 
collective will bnt a normative will, directed toward the general 
ind issuing from what is ovenndmdnilly valid) Through this 
last point of view law is influenced b; the fundamental character 
of the theoretic sphere This, however, is i detail which does 
not concern ns here and we shall return to it m section four 

6 Let us now take up the discussion of the imminent law 
of the religious sphere, and with this we naturally reach the climax 
of the mental structure In chapter three we purposel; considered 
religions behavior onl; in its most instinctive forms "We said that 
the meaning of religious acts is the relating of all experiences of 
nine to the highest total value of individual life But there aie 
min; difficulties to this conception If u e speak onl; of the ‘highest 
total value of the individual life* then we refer pnmarilv to the 
highest value of mdividnal experience (of the actual capacit; to 
experience) This, however, ma; be wholly subjective and very 
lou in the ethical scale We have alread; emphasized in the first 
chapter thut individual value experiences need not at all coincide 
with the objective value of mental things This is also true of 
the value of life The striving of a hnman being to harmonise 
his total existence with the highest learning for value (ideal) in 
his individual consciousness is his striving for happiness Thus 
the relating of all individual values to the total value is nothing 
but the striving for some happiness winch shall embrace all of life 
And actuall;, there is present m much religious behavior 
nothing more than this ; earning for happiness The religious 
ittitudes arc as diverse as the individual forms of happiness And 
the conceptions of God arc jnst as varied and arc often nothing more 
than the theorctic-aesthctic-social s; mbol for the giver of happiness 
This God is then also the highest valne ooject of which the 
experiencing subject is capable We find, as the core of primitiv e 
religions, certain magic ceremonies which are designed by the 
individual who strives for happiness to propitiate the gods or 
demons 



This is, of course, connected with the complete laok of 
theoretic clearness about the course of world history and the souices 
of genuine happiness As a rule, they imagine human social relations 
into the relation between god and men which imitate sometimes 
trade and barter relations, and sometimes those of law or the family 
The progress of religion depends on the development of the 
other mental spheres which one might designate as the individual 
regions which found religion Now, if the normative laws of the 
economic, theoretic, aesthetic, political and social spheres are 
more clearly realized then genuine values develop for individual 
consciousness and naturally entei into relation with the total value 
of life Bnt these norms are inhei ently always partial norms If the 
subject of the mental acts ancf values represents a unitary structure 
then these onesided norms must coincide in his consciousness They 
will be interwoven but may, under certain circumstances, conflict 
with one anothei In section three we shall take up in gi eater 
detail these phenomena of moral consciousness and differentiate 
two kinds of norm the expanding and the lestricting (commanding 
and forbidding) Hero we shall be content to ascertain that the 
interrelation of all onesided norms or mental laws in the individual 
consciousness represents a complex experience which we Bhall call 
the total norm It does not presenbe how man Bhall behave in 
an) one direction, but lather how he, as a umtaiy subject, shall 
think and act Fuitkermoie, it contains decisions concerning the 
difference m rank of the manifold norms and norm syntheses, 01 
to express this m another way it indicates which highest norm 
of his evaluation endows himself as a peison with the highest 
objective and unitary value It prescribes m this sense a definite 
inner value configuration in a normative manner Either it appeals 
as an expectation and as a demand which other mental beings direct 
to me as a snbject who is not yet normative in their sense of the 
word In this heteronom) there is then an element of the type 
of social power over me which we have described above Or, on the 
other hand, the total norm rises as my highest mental achievement, 
as my own genuine will to value, out of the depths of my individual 
consciousness Then we have autonom) It does not always act 
as a formulated general law nor is it always in unfolded lational 
consciousness It ib often only instinctive rationality, a feeling of 
our ultimate mental destination It is conscience 



It does not nccessitite a length \ proof to demonstrate that 
this total norm, as lietcronomy and as autonoms is the same ns 
morality The moral norm detei mines w here m\ highest norm-tne 
(genuine) value lies, or which n nines I shall accept nnd follow m m\ 
thoughts as well is in mj behnmor in order to gne me the highest 
aalue TVe have genuine religion only when this normatne total 
evpenence (which, of course blanches out in cxtraordinnnh -waned 
mdi\ idual norms) enters into the basic religious behavioi Then life 
md its value are perceived not only fiom the point of view of 
what I should like but also of what I ought to do And m this sense 
morality is the real core of genuine religion and also the source of 
the happiness which comes from the fulfillment of our true destiny 

But in order wholly to nndeistand the relation between leligion 
and morality we must make finer distinctions On the side of 
religion we must separate religious consciousness, as i subjectirc 
mental attitude from religion as objective historical phenomena 
and religious objects, tint is, these facts m higher mental life 
which appear m the specificalh religious attitude of the subject 
and which are the intended meaning in objectne religions Now, 
the essence of the religions object must not be defined as a 
mj stenonsly active power (this leids to the belief in demons) nor 
as the Absolute Beyond, the acosmic which is opposed to the 
world (this only leads to a purely negatne theology) The histoiy 

of religion teaches U3 that many different things can become the 

objects of rel’gious veneration But we ire not hero concerned 

with what might be, but rather with wliat must be expci icnced 

So we shall onla deal with the normatne law to which the religions 
consciousness must be subject to be in h irmony with the genuine 
religious meaning And this meaning mnst be final and absolute 
Eieiy thing else is onlj the preliminary step to a religious content, 
but not the content itself 

And this is the only element m religion which is timeless 
The way m which this meaning is discovered depends on the 
structure of epochs as well as of individual souls Here two 
dccisno ba^ic forms are possible which we shall find igun liter 
under the life forms The absolute significance, and with this the 
highest value of the world order, can bo mtcipretcd only from 
the object, then religion is primarily a feeling of passu o reception, 
a final surrender and blessedness Or one may be convinced that 
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this absolute and highest experience can onlj occui m the solitaij soul 
so that its light radiates above the turbulent course of the world (The 
religions of dependence and of freedom Schleieimacher and Kant) 

Let us return from here to the relation of religion and moiality 
They are different if only for the reason that the law of morality 
is a noim directed to peisonal thought and behavior, while leligion 
aims at the perception of the highest value content in 01 above 
the woild, or in any event, at objective contexts But both share 
the tendency to the highest value in which it is the destiny of 
persons as well as of objective contexts to rest and to live Insofai 
now as religious consciousness intends this Absolute we maintain 
that only when it develops' in accordance with the highest value, 
(that is, when it is dominated by the ethical norm), can it fully 
receive the Absolute This is the only mental attitude which 
makes the soul fit for the highest powei which lives above ns 

Certain mental stiuctures show especiallj cleaily the conelation 
of the religious and the moinl Here the absolute 01 highest 
value is not takenr-into the soul m the foim of an overpowenng 
experience of being, and consequently the foice of the absolute 
and total ‘ought’, that is, the moral revelation of the inner self, 
can also confront the piesent world Older as an ‘ought’ This 
religious consciousness does not snnender itself qmetl) to the 
higher meaning which it guesses, but develops it in an internal 
struggle, so to sjieak creates it on the apex of its own being and 
is not satisfied with a God 01 a woild principle which it cannot 
respect in the highest ethical sense Such a postulating ethos is 
moie than moral because it enters actively, ovei and above mere 
thought and behavior, in the total world structure And because 
of its objective influence it is religious 

And even where this postulating structure of the inner woild 
does not come in, it is stiucturally cleai that noone would pray 
to a religious object which is not ajmon equal to or even higher 
than his highest value-demands *) It ib foi this reason that there is 
an acosmic element in all Divinity But we could not find it if the 
moral law in our own breast did not make us ripe and receptive 
for the Highest 

l ) Whoever does not believe in a highest value over and above the 
mere self knows nothing either holy or rebgious It is this which is 
called sin against the Holy Ghost 

Spranger, Types ot men 6 
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In every case, even m those which ire less clear, the laws 
of moral consciousness in the restricted sense and those which 
found religious consciousness are related like two hemispheres 
which together form the whole The religious object (as world 
content or over-world content) is perceived onlj b\ a person who 
submits himself to the norm of the highest value This object 
maj therefore be thought of as that which gives us the absolute 
norm and brings our peisonal dcstinv into harmony with the highest 
meaning of the world The moral subject, on the other hand, 
must determine itself m accordance with the law of the highest 
1 alue, whether it is to be capable of mercy or to carrj and radiate 
a spark of the Dime 

Let ns consider the relation between religion and morality 
from the mental structure of the latter t\pc This will show us 
parhcnlarlj clcarlj the specific law of religions consciousness and 
thus also the law of the development of leligion (which is, of 
course, not the creation of the religions object itself) Here too 
the normative positing of moral value is directed at first onlj to 
me, to mj thoughts and the behavior which grows out of them 
On the other hand, the leligious conception of life regards the 
value of the world (fate, the world ordei) also from the point of 
new of a moral determinism *) It is therefore moral judgment not 
only of self but also of the world It confronts the present world 
picture (whether its emphasis is theoretic, aesthetic or social etc) 
with the demand to harmonize with the highest ethical valne 
Wherever the given world order fails to satisfv this highest norm 
it has the courage to surmount it with another world order which 
is higher and more in accordance with the normative Thus mental 
life finallj brings out of itself a higher consciousness than can be 
satisfied b\ the real context of mdividnal life if the world order 
grasped merclv theorcticallj The categories of value transcend 
is tint of existence (thus for instance m Kant’s Primat dcr 
i» aJ tischcn Ycmunfty And this normative value consciousness is 
w orld-crcativ c insofar aB it creates for itself the ontline of another 
world order which satisfies the highest value (m a peculiar com- 
bm ition of theoretical formulations and aesthetic sv mbols) It is 
at first immaterial whether this world order (supported by the 

') Cf Simmel, Hauptprobleme tier Philosophic, Sammlung Goescken 
P lCTff 



evidence of the highest value) is opposed to the piesent world 
order as a second and transcendent one, or whether m the specific 
religious attitude it is interpreted as the deepest meaning of the 
present reality When we consider the religious type we shall see 
that each of these two conceptions corresponds to different mental 
structures Here we aio only concerned with the normative law 
which act3 m a religious attitude as a sort of instinctive rationality 
The normative significince of life thus bom postulates a highest 
v orld meaning It confronts all separated and unfoimed mental 
life as a final and uplifting power for unity And wo shall now 
so ei en further than at the close of the third chapter when we 
tn.d that even thing was susceptible of religions interpretation, and 
« n ci eri thing is included m the law of the religious norm which 
, lterprets from the disparate meanings the one highest meaning 
Tn- i\ e call God, and the life which strives toward it and contains 
i od u« instinctive law, we call Mot ably 
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SUBJECTIVE SPHERES OF INTERESTS AND 
OBJECTIVE LEVELS 


T he essence o£ mental acts is that they issne from a unitary 
individual consciousness, a self, and are directed to a not-self 
In order to make clear the peculiarity of this way of thinking 
one might construct m imagination a superior mind which could 
grasp the overindividual configurations of the histonco - mental 
life toio iniuitu We can do this only by actualizing the content 
of objcctnc configurations in a series of temporal achievements of 
meaning When we attempt to describe the x which confronts the 
self, to which mental acts are directed and which is only represented 
‘somehow in onr experience, we obsene that we only know it m aen 
definite objeeme ordcio, which because of their value-significance 
we call contexts of meaning for a center of experience We can 
no more appioach the unformed, single and law material than 
the nco-platomst could designate his concept of matter by means of 
positive predicates, since it meant for lura something wholly indeter- 
minate or the meio possibiliti of assuming determination We 
might still ask, however, whether there is not a sort of original 
formation which serves as a foundation for all others, so tlut they 
seem to be derived from or founded on it In philosophy there 
is a tendency to regard the theoretic forms of determination (thought 
alone or expanded to cognition) as original form This is com- 
prehensible since philosophy itself is a science and consequent 
places the theoretic attitude above all others It is, howeacr, a 
great mistake, I might say the hereditary sin of philosophy that it 
secretly transforms the peculiarity of an instrument into a qualiti 
of the material Philosophy must alway s be cognition The object 
of cognition is always more thin and different from a merely 
theoretic context Philosophy can no more include all the meaning 
of life in mere theory than aesthetics can transform art into 
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science Bnt instead, both philosophy and aesthetics merely illu- 
minate present pictnres of life with then own light, that of theoietic 
analysis Bnt the atheoretic content must always be preserved m the 
theoretic form 

Previous to the piesent discussion we allowed for this fact by 
averting that in every meaningful experience all othei duections of 
mrimng aie contained, even if undei the domination of one which 
colors the whole experience This was at first a methodological 
st-rt "We can now illustrate it by the following example 

When we speak of Nature we obviously imply moie than an 
‘expuience’ Foi, nature as a whole cannot be experienced We 
p'r refer to the whole only in thought, or in bnef nature is a 
* 1 >'<vght The connotations of this thought maj be wholly different, 
id it is not necessarily itself mainly a theoretic act This would 
p the case onlj if we conceived the meaning of nature to be a 
clo e ed sistem, an inclusive concept of identically recun mg essences 
which behaved according to identical laws This is what nature 
means for the scicrtist who tin on s the network of thought-forms 
and categories over natuie, and where it is a mattei of mdiffeience 
whether he finally reduces oveiythmg to quantitative mathematical 
< qu n ions or whether he stops at the explanatory principle of 
substantial forms It is, however, also possible to confront thiB 
‘totality of nature’ in anothei attitude One can empathicalh feel 
oneself into its life, its color, its light, its smell, its rhythm, its 
plaj of foim and harmony This is the aesthetic interpretation 
of nature Oi again the selection of values might be regarded 
from the utilitarian standpoint for the preservation 01 comfortable 
maintenance of human life Or finally, nature (which only the 
theorist believes to be always identical) can entei into a leligious 
context of meaning and intend, accordmg to its emphasis, that 

totality of life in which every individual has his being, or the 

sinful level of the physical and the material, or evon an infenoi 
illusion beyond which the real meaning of life may be found 
Indeed, some will perhaps incline to call all these meaning inter- 
pretations metaphysical -religious, because they are related to that 
totality of nature which is never given But the different act- 

colorations remain, even if in every case only a section of socalled 

natuie (foi instance a plant) is giasped and classified m the 
corresponding regions of meaning 
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Of course these differentiations of meaning region' are *>gam 
c>nl\ abstractions arm cd at b\ theoretic reflection In the perform mce 
of acts there is undivided life and in even total act i e shall 
find .all directions of meaning as ire hare explained aboie But 
that w is onl\ a preluninan rough determination The real problem 
of anal) sis is to determine in the meaningful total act the act 
structiue which is unique in c\cr\ case and which builds up cxactl} 
tins complex Tor the meanings interrelate not once onlj but 
a tram and again so that, as in the Volta column, the same strata 
in tj be found sea cral times Later when we consider t\ pes we 
shall trevt only the pnman complications but we must sa\ here 
that this too is just a methodological shortcut I shall cite onl} 
two relatncl} simple examples of stratified forms 

The aesthetic effect of a mediaeval cathedral is based on a 
great mam heterogeneous acts First there is the ver\ primitive 
act of cognition in which wo determine as apart of the real world 
the outline of the cathedral’s external shape, see regularities of 
form, relations of distance ami repetitions of parts of figures etc 
Llementar\ aesthetic impressions are in this experience too So 
also the knowledge of its purpose We cannot, without a harmonic 
of religious acneration comprehend it m its fullest sense, so we 
add the silent judgment it is the house of God Over and above 
this is the latent historical knowledge that it has a past of seven 
hundred i cars When wc appreciate its size we realize the enormous 
insignificance of the individual in the effort imohed Perhaps we 
form on the basis of this a new theoretic, though scared} conscious 
judgment ‘that is a treraendons achievement of human cooperation 
which would Imc been impossible without the harmonious relation 
of ill their souls' Much more nnj be woven together m such an 
experience, and the whole could, and docs with man} people, have 
a religious signific mce But there ma\ also be nothing more than 
an aesthetic act, in cmpathic experience of formed grandeur 

Or take a simpler example ‘This nng shines’ (pnmitne 
icsthetic experience) ‘The ring is gold’ (theoretic evaluation) 
‘Gold is rare’ (economic valuation) mother gaac it to me’ 

(the significance of this relation of loae enters in) ‘I prize it as 
m} life’ (comparison of economic and religious \ alucs) ‘I give 
it to } on ’ The full significance of this act which finall} becomes 
a condensed single act is, therefore, mcntall} founded through 
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a complex of other mental acta and can be adequately understood 
by empathy 

Here is an enoimous field foi individual analysis of G-eistes- 
ujsscnscliaftcn The problem is to Btndj the many different kinds 
of foundations of value acts, experiences and constant dispositions 
In order to draw a few simple lines through this field of enormous 
possibilities we must make use of a simplifying constiuction, as 
follows For every one of the main spheres of meaning we posit 
on the one hand its subjective attitude and on the othei its 
characteristic form of objective existence Even though the outlines 
winch we give here can only be crude it seems to me that we 
Mm 1 open up a new world of questions which philosophy has 
’ u dh considered 

The one-sided influence of the natmal sciences upon previous 
p } chologi shows itself in the nairow conception of the ego Man} 
mhcvt that its connection with the physical is the most essential 
p irt of the self It is, therefore, foi them a psychical tact which 
is connected with mtme (nature being interpreted solely m physical 
and phjs'ological terms) and m its spatial and temporal localisation 
must it e elf be interpreted as a pioduct of nature From this view, 
which is wholly undei the influence of a ready-made physical 
picture of the world, another differs by at least staitmg from an 
imminent psychological- consideration Accoidmg to this lattei, 
the self is merely the content (01 its unique form of union with a 
total experience) which happens to be in the individual consciousness 
but which is of no importance bejond this transitory structuie 
Against theories of this kind K Oesteireich 1 ) has recently success- 
full} defended the point of view that the self is the independent 
unitary prms of all the acts, contents, functions and conditions 
which are found in it It cannot he denied that foi a psycholog} 
which disregaids trans - subjective meaning relations the soul is 
nothing but a bundle of individual functions (sensations, ideas and 
feelings) and of contents of these functions which aie accidentally 
brought togethei by the external senses and the associative structure 
of reproduction The ego is then nothing but the indifferent 
running-off ( Ablauf) of these contents But if one 1 elates these 
positivistically interpreted elements of the mciely psychic to the 
acts in which an object is grasped, then one finds just as many 

») Die Phaenomenologte des Jch Yol I Leipzig 1910 



different interpretations of the self as there are objective regions 
of significance into which the mdividnal process of "Cts and 
experience* is interwoven These acts and experiences are, of 
course, themselves temporal processes which are ps\ chologicalh 
built up from a limited number of elementary functions and contents 
But in every case there is perceived in these acts and experiences 
a specific «cnse which also gives their subject a nmqne color To 
even objective content of meaning there is correlated a specifically 
subjective content of meaning, or in other words in every sphere 
of meaning there is opened up a unique subject- object relition 
which can be illuminated from cither side, the subjective or the 
objective We might clucid ite this alternate significance by the 
following diagram in which the changing meaning of the self is 
symbolized by concentric circles Foi, the self in the different 

sense attitudes seems to be bigger or smaller To each one of 



these circles there is corrclited a specific level of objects In 
every ba«ic class of meaningful experiences a peculiar phase of 
existence is comprehended Or vice versa, cvcrv level of objects 
corresponds to a specific class of values This fact too has been 
ov crloohcd b\ the philosophy of the past ‘Reality for instance, 
has been conceived as something capable of only one interpretation, 
even though it is an interfusion m relief of many objective level® 
And to such a degree is rcalitv dependent upon the current historical 
and mdiv idu il state of consciousness that one might u rite a history 
of the consciousness of rcalitv But we shall omit here (as well 
as in regard to the self) the interfusions of life, and attempt to 
reconstruct in an abstract manner the most important basic forms 



of objectivity The differences may be seen most clearly in the 
changing conceptions of space and time For each level of objects 
has its unique form of space and time 

1 The smallest circle is formed by the self of needs and 
dcsnes, the pure ego which must be thought of as the subject of the 
instinct of self preservation and of all physical urges and instincts 
I refer to the biological self (see page 13 footnote) Its functions 
are most closely related to those of the body and it may there- 
fore be called the phj sical self One can only reconstruct it with 
in\ degree of success by eliminating from the practical orientation 
of life of the subject all reflection nnd thought One must consider the 
self as a structure regulated b\ stimuli and sensual uiges to which, 
lioi. ci er, the objective pui poses of those drives aie not repiesented 
bj the ideas of aims but only by the feelings which accompany 
the acts Theie aie many people who experience the strongest 
feeling of self in this zone of satisfaction of physical needs and 
arc inclined to think that the self is only what is undei the skin 
For them the bodily feelings are the real feelings which build up 
the ego Some trace of thiB biological self is to be found, in 
reflective consciousness, as scarcely noticed sensations of pressure, 
as needs without anj clear idea of the result at which the instinct 
■urns, as pain 01 as well being, m short as a diffuse psychic 
niclgiound There a7e also primitive experiences the presence 
aud absence of which guide the self on this level, namely the 
feelings of pleasant and unpleasant which are always veiy important 
guides of behavior even in tho most highly developed minds For 
such minds too there is an automatic selection between pleasant 
and unpleasant positions of the body They also must satisfy their 
physical needs in order to live Even though later complicated 
mental regulators enter in, the basic sjstcm could not be preserved 
for one hour without the biological relation of the material stimuli 
and physical reactions of the psycho - physical self Breathing, 
eating, the beating of the heart and leproduction are fortunately not 
dependent upon reason but upon a symbolic system of experiential 
forms, which functions, as it were, intelligently though oui intelligence 
does not have anything to do with it 

A specific level of objects corresponds of course to this unique 
center of experience Nothing exists for this self except what is 
transmitted through the medium of physical organs and thus actB 
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upon it In the pressure of the outer world and the sinrltane- 
ously given experience of the resistance of the self lies the real 
core of the experience of rtalih which no later theoretic conception 
can replace The object* of this self are transmitted through sense 
organs which ha\c their original form in the mecbanicnl touch 
sense but arc capable of developing into a mechanism whose activit} 
has been disclosed b\ subsequent scientific research as a very 
complicated chemical process From the point of view of this 
later and superior science the relation between objects and subject 
can be cltarh comprehended ns being a relation which is relatively 
purposive for tho life activity of the individual and the species. 
The sense organs of living beings are selective organs which transmit 
only impressions of biological importance, just as the motor organs 
arc proportionate to tho nccessarj functions of life. It is ex- 
ceedingly diffienlt, perhaps even impossible, to picture the psychic 
processes of a whollj differently organised soul (of an animal or 
perhaps even a plant); J. von Ucxknoll has nghtl\ directed our 
attention to the objective!} mcasnrcable relations between stimuli 
and reaction* lie sa\s. ‘Ever} animal has a unique world, which 
is made up of the characteristic impressions which he receives of 
the outer world"') To this specific ‘world’ a specific world of 
cfTccts is ndded ns an active correlative. The same thing of 
courso applies to the human world The reality, which soience 
builds up according to the testimony of tho senses with the aid 
of categories and schematic outlines, is based on a biological reality 
which tci cals itself in primitive sense experiences; bnt indubitably 
has immanent purposive relations to our practical adjustments and 
satisfactions of needs. This biological rcaliti needs to be described 
and the relative pnrpD5ivcnc«s of its s\ stem of symbols followed 
The spitial and temporal relations within biological rcalit} 
are, of coarse, represented wholly differently In consciousness than 
b\ tho theoretic construction of mathematical space and time. Sparc 
appears biological!} perhaps in qualitatively nniqno experiences of 
movement which are connected with experiences of exertion (processes 
of fatigue). Timo perhaps appears in (he qualitative interfusion 
of experiences which Bergson describes, and which are also com- 
plicated hi feelings of exertion. All this can he reconstructed 
•) J t. Uexkudl, Jiausletne ru enter btotogisehen Wel'anschnuung 
Mucnelien 1913 p 67 ff 
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only with the utmost difficulty since thinking man no longer exists 
only in tlm biological reality but builds up, out of his objective 
experiences a reality into which thought and cognition have alreadi 
woven many threads, not to mention the fact that aesthetic and 
religious strands also enter in 

2 The economic self is closelj related to the biological because 
its central value relation grows immediately out of the biological one 
Foi this self also the real regulator of behavior is the satisfaction 
of needs But m this case it is transmitted through theoietic leflection 
01 ntionalized m an economic sense In place of the pleasant and 
the unpleasant we have the^evalnation as useful or harmful, gi eater 
intervals of space and time and more numerous and more diverse 
goods are taken into considei ation But the satisfaction of needs 
is still the decisive factoi in experience The economic evaluation 
depends in each case on the two vaiiables, (tho degree of satis- 
fiction and the amount of goods available) as formulated in the 
gieatcst abstraction bj the law of diminishing utility Calculation, 
however, (a theoretical factoi) is not the decisive factor here but 
need (an economic element) And so one might sav the economic 
self is the biological solf plus thought and insight Its fundamental 
ms'inct is found m desire which is directed to purely temporal 
things to real possession and nse And this fact also explains its 
peculiar fatality For," this ego taken by itself is incapable of 
permanent satisfaction It demands more and moie and muBt alwajs 
go on demanding more Only m productive economic woik is there, 
perhaps, a trace of self forgetfulness, since it is a primitive waj 
of transcending time, a first domination of matter and perhaps a 
partial giving of oneself to others 

Just as tho reality of tho biological self foims the enduring 
nucleus of the material world so the economic self is for the time 
being confronted by a material objective ordei, the world of goods 
Whatever is economically important is either matter itsell or else 
it dwells in material foiccs Matter, however, is spatially distributed 
over the world To proenre and work it necessitates time And 
m this sense space and time are related to the economic point of 
view The} must be transcended or conquered But not by means 
of a mental conquest oi by imagination but through a saving of 
energy For, space and time appear to the subject from the economic 
point of view as factors in the expenditure of energy To minimize 
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these as far as possible is the aim of all means of tianspoitation 
and methods of work which are designed to shoiten the period of 
production ‘Time is money’ The puiely economic world pei- 
spective 1 educes the entire woild to the point of view of matter 
and energy Everything non-matenal must somehow be tianslated 
into this plane if it is to be a pait of the economy of mattei and 
energy, foi instance, by means of 1 educing mental cieations to the 
penod of woik requned and the mere use of mattei and eneigy 
This seems / out of piopoition But the woild view of the purely 
economically orientated self is based on a constant conflict with 
mattei If the interest of enjoyment and consumption conqueis 
the productive technical aspect we have therefoie necessarily, 
practical matenalism And this again must not be mistaken foi 
theoretic materialism, foi the lattei is an ideology and is looted 
in the fanatic desne of the theoietic mind for unity 

3 The aesthetic self is obviously much largei and much moi e 
independent of matter Foi, the imaginative self enteis into the 
most vaned objects even those which aie cieated in imagination 
It does not live only m its own body but cieates foi itself a much 
gieatei space m physical foi ms of expression and a more extensive 
lesonator But one must not think of this empathic piocess as if 
it weie always a peisomfication That is only a special case which 
may serve the puipose of puiely theoietic mteipietation as well 
The expression used by Lipps, that empathy is objectivated enjojment 
of self, is liable to be misundei stood Foi, one might think that 
this ego is the leal ego in the sense of the leally desning, suffenng 
and acting ego But this putting oneself in another’s place and 
empathic action is obviously something wholly diffeient fiom the 
aesthetic attitude *) In aesthetic contemplation we do not find m 
the particular object oui leal self but only ‘something psychical’ 
The liveliness of a led is not oui vivacity, but theie is, in the 
specific object (foi instance m the peiceived oi imagined led) 
‘something vivacious’ and it is this which ladiates back and gives 
oui self the conespondmg quality One must not call these cognized 
feelings but, mbie accuiately, feelings of empathy Our soul, in 
the aesthetic state, apprehends in the object (besides the qualities 

*) Volkelt takes up in great detail the coloring of the ego -feeling 
(IchgefuhT) in aesthetic behavior See his Das A.sthetische Bewusstsein. 
Muenchen 1920, p 48 ff 



•which can be conceptually determined) psychical accompanying 
qualities, and when we live in these concretely oui soul expands 
above the real sphere of its struggle with the external world to 
a free and floating imaginative self Foreign Belves too can be 
absorbed aesthetically Then, however, the emphasis does not lie 
on the undei standing or affirming of their individual existence and 
behavior, but on a psychic empathy of our subjectivity which is 
expanded by the object and into it 

This aesthetic expansion is throughout a piocess sui generis 
Empathy is something wholly diffei ent, and obviously more inclusive 
than the psychological interpretation (understanding) of anothei 
soul It is the expansion of our soul into the life of the obseived 
objectivitv We feel subjectively broadened when we see the vast 
ocean, wo aie wafted upward with the gothic arch, are oppressed 
bj the heavy load of a cliff, and variously affected bj the smiling 
gieen, the somber darkness, the dead gray All this is, in the 
words of Schleiermacher an affection of our self consciousness, 
but nevertheless entirely a condition of an expanded self which is 
liberated from the bodj and the pressure of material leality 
Now we can explain- the peculiar antinomy that though one forgets 
oneself in aesthetic appreciation one yet feels oneself enhanced 
We do not mean the same Belf One forgets one’s self, that is, 
one’s limited, struggling and desiring self, when the self roams 
aB in a dream and is so to speak outBide of itself But in a different 
sense one gains another lfighei and freei self which has surmounted 
bodily and material dependence Herein is also a pieliminary 
stage of salvation, namely a libeiation from space and time and 
the restrictions of energy and matter But the aesthetic liberation 
is not the ultimate and highest salvation, which can only be attained 
m the leligious condition, if only because this liberated imagination 
may occupy itself with the smallest and most whimsical bits of reality 
without searching for or even guessing the relation to the whole 
meaning of the world Only leligious ait, that is art in which the 
ultimate meaning of life colors the play of uch phantastic figures, can 
really become an art of salvation, just as the enjoyment of nature only 
becomes leligious when it attains the metaphysical level (See below) 
These remarks have already characterized the peculiarity of 
the aesthetic level of objects A further description howevei is 
necessary 1 to delimit it from the reality which influences our psycho- 
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p!y s ieil Fjflem of energy in the biological or economic sense. 
The a»»ihc:ic can indubitably be immediately Feen in any reel 
thing A plant, a landscape a human body may be beantifnl even 
though it confront me a® a part of reality Bnt obviously what 
1 apprehend a« beantifnl is seen by me in totally different act* 
than its material reality And if these acts predominate, the objects 
rrc withdrawn from the context of material reality into a zone 
which one nieht be inclined to think of as having a lesser reality 
if one compared it with the relation of pressure and resistance, 
of dc«irc and consumption, which predominates in the material 
world, (cf Yolkelt op. cit. p. 188 ) Here wo find ourselves already 
in the imaginative sphere, in the domain of imagination. 

What is trno of the aesthetic in nature appears even more 
clearly in lho sphere of art. For, art rests primarily on the will 
to create a world of objects which are, as far as possible, liberated 
from the weight of material reality. As a productive aesthetic 
bchaiior it attempts to free the aesthetically important from reality 
and build it up as a world in its own right This is not achieved, 
as ha* been thought through mrre imitation of things bnt through 
the Fingling out of their aesthetic content The contexts of reality 
<ervc as material winch can be treated with relative freedom From 
this we must differentiate the means of expression which are always 
physical and serve here only as the vehicle of imaginative activity. 
The same artistic object (for instance the hnman body) may be 
fashioned in elay, marble or bronze. This is only the substratum 
for onr empathy. The real aesthetic object is not the stone or 
the metal bnt the picture which ib thus stimulated in the imagination 
and the psychic impnlsc which is objeetivated Thus the language 
of poetry bnllds up a second world beside the world of reality. 
In certain lineaments it imitates the latter bat really obeys its 
own laws. Other arts stay closer to their material bnt whatever 
is aesthetically effective never lies in the same plane with pare 
reality. From a material point of view the cathedral of Cologne 
i« a ma«* of stone, bnt for onr empathy it is something imaginative, 
free and so-tnng If during a concert wc sbonld for one moment 
break the charm of the flowing tones on which we seem to be 
wafted alone, wc should find ourselves in the presence of a number 
of men who arc Fcraping, blowing and dramming, men who are 
straggling with material Bnt we do not notiec this. 



The uniqueness of the imaginative zone of objects is brought 
out most clearly m its different compiehension of space and time 
Aesthetic space and time aie not part of the one space or the 
one time m which scientifically constructed lealitj is found bnt 
they are from the beginning, on an entirely different plane Who 
could say in what time Wallenstein is played’ It is not played 
in the seventeenth century, nor this evening from seven to ten 
o’clock, bnt in the real period of the performance involves a wholly 
different soit of time which ne should have to call the poetio 
time A painting likewise has real length, breadth and thickness 
But the pictured space is not identical with the colored Bpace of 
the canvas but is, on the contrary, for our empathy a space of 
the imagination This level of objects is theiefore the imaginative 
one and is determined for each art by special peculiarities which 
we cannot here puisue m greater detail 

4 The theoretic self lias been most stndied previously It has 
an important place in all philosophy, with Kant as Hiansszendentale 
Apperception' and ‘ Bcwusstsein uberhaupf , with Rickert as ‘crlenninis- 
tlieoi etiscJies Bcwusstsein', with Hnsseil as Heines Ich' and also 
with others According to the idea, the subject, which carries out 
objectively valid judgments, is identical m all empirical individuals 
One might question therefore whether one Bhould still give the 
name of 6elf to the subject which has been lifted above individuation 
or whether it would not" Be more accurate simply to call it ‘logos’ 
But one must remember that this pure self is only an attitude 
and that actually cognitive acts also only appeal in an individual 
consciousness with whose other acts it is closely interrelated The 
cognizer and the thinker are always 7»c et nunc m every definite 
lnstorico-geographic situation Something is reflected back to the 
individual fiom the significance of the truth which he grasps and 
it gives him a generally valid content and an aspect of eternity 
This ego, however, is never identical with truth itself but is only 
directed to it and partially grasps it with the help of acts whose 
peculiarity it is to found a purely objective order The more 
purely these forms appear the more purelj the theoretic content 
of experience is worked out Theie is indubitably something m 
this attitude of the self which prepares the way foi the individual’s 
liberation from individnation But this rise above mere chance 
and singleness into the goneial and the systematic is bought at 
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tlw price of (he concrete plastic content of life. TLc pure cognitive 
attitude has about it something tiro-dimensional. In it one achieves 
extensile domination even over the most distant element, but the 
complete absorption of the concrete immediate content of life is 
possible only in aesthetic empathy, which must itself purchase Its 
intensity at the price of extensity. Thus both avenues to salvation 
must alnats be incomplete 

The objective order which confronts the thinking and cognising 
self is under all circumstances ideational, (mental). We are 
accustomed of course to differentiate cognition, which is directed to 
objects of experience, from thought, which refers only to concepts. 
And it might seem that cognition itself contains material reality. 

Bnt it docs not Beenuso before these experiences of the effective, 
or thiB material of the senses can be at all determined, it must 
first be translated from the sensible into the ideational form In _ 
other words- cognition docs not grasp reality itself bnt a theorem, 
a thought strncinrc whose unique relation to eocnlled reality cannot 
here be described Scientific rtaiity is itself a theorem and does 
not correspond to the rcility of the biological self or of pre- 
scicntific thought Theoretic pin sics is, for instnnee, a thought 
complex which is supposed to be valid for nature bnt is not a 
copy of nature itself? ■ Historical science is very different from 
the historical (even if past) reality. The minute we begin to 
theorize we translate reality into Ideality. 1 think this is what 
Meinong means to say when he maintains that idea* present objects 
bnt that judgments nlwnys present objectivities and that these 
objectiiilics which arc grasped m judgments are already objects 
of thought (liber Annalimcn, cd. 2, p 74) 

It is nevertheless true thnt cognition builds upon biological 
experiences of reality. But just as the imaginative self grasps an 
aesthetic side of the material objects, so the cognizing self com- 
prehends a theoretical one And just as in art tlio productive 
aesthetic function is more detached from the material foundation 
than is the ncsthctic comprehension of the physical data, so the 
productive theoretic function in purely conceptual thought separates 
it*clf cun further from the given than the cognition which clings 
to the object The classification of ideal objects has in it<clf many 
le' els, from cognition (categorical determination) of the objects 
given l.ic ct kum to speculative thought which progresses in pure 
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concepts, laws and theorems without wholly freeing itself from its 
foundation m the material of experience 

This stratification of theoietic objects cannot be followed in 
detail We shall now explain what we have just rapidly sketched 
with reference to the significance of space and time as ideal objects 
We do not refer to the fact that the meaning grasped m theoretic 
acts is eternally valid Of course, even the most confined jndgment 
of fact, insofar as it is true, is also eternally valid and not only 
the socalled eternal truths which transcend time because then 
objects belong not to the temporal but to the purely logical sphere 
The significance which is, however, grasped in an aesthetic act is 
also eternal, as is all objective meaning content But we are talking 
here of space and time ub : object b of cognition They also are 
lifted by cognition out of the zone of biological expenence into 
the level of thought The space and time to which science refers 
are mental space and time The general achievement of cognition 
to grasp identical elements in the phenomena expresses itself here 
in the mathematisation of space and time And thuB it is possible 
to think of spaces and times, even in terms of measurement and 
comparison, which reach far bej ond the zone of individual expenence 
And tho liberating effect of cognition is piecisely that it comprehends 
through thought any space which cannot be really measured, and 
that through thought it stops time, which as expenenced alwajs 
goes on and only offeis jus in full actuality the one moment of 
present experience Keality which expands in mathematical space 
and time is no longer material but is instead a conceptual objective 
order which is built up with the help of thought bej ond experiences 
of effects (experiences of reality) It may even be possible finallj 
to regard this theory which refers to reality merely as a special 
case of theoretic order just as Euclidean geometry is the immediate 
special case of all possible geometries (mathematical speculation) 
5 The ultimate content of the self’s meaning can only lie in 
that expansion of the soul which, as nearly as possible, abolishes 
individuation and leads to the highest blessedness, to salvation 
Neither the aesthetic nor the theoretic attitude can effect this 
Even if the single rays of values focus, with some natures very 
closely in the zone of the self of imagination, and with others m 
the realm of the theoretic self, the center of the finallj decisive 
experiences of meaning will be something other than the Bource 
Spranger, Types of men 7 
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of s'tflictie foras of expression or tbeorctie forms of thought It 
seem* n« if the tniquencs* of tin* highest point conld onl; be deter- 
mined either through the negation or the most extreme enhancement 
of all other clas*c* of experience The religions self is either 
enhannment to boundin'* fulness of life or negation of existence 
and a retreat to the valnc source; of formless subjectivity. Rot 
in ant ca*e it i«. even when it negates, the real meaning- giver 
of life lit rein* of which the partial meaning of the individnal 
mental act' is placed and measured One glance at the philosophies 
rhieh make (he metaphysical or the intelligible self or the Atman 
tht.r point of departure, verities this statement 

This final self, however, is the focal point not only of value 
experience* bnt nlso of norm experiences Indeed this Is just the 
mental productivity of the deepest subjectivity, that it grants a 
hearing to the gcnnmc value demands instead of merely measuring 
the actual value experiences with regard to their content of happtnc's. 
In a word, this 'elf i' conscience It experiences in itself .a nor- 
mativity which demand' the accomplishment of the highest value 
and the highe't determination It not only strives for ultimate 
blc«ednc«, b-t found' this blessedness upon its ctbical worth. 
If one folio* s thc'c thought' to their ultimate Conclusion one meets 
with a enrious antinomy which cannot bo wholly solved by any 
theoretical metaphysics Namely, if the self carried ont all its 
acts according to norms without conflicting, in am side of its value 
life, with finality , then it would be completely unified with God, 
(a' the highest value object). It would be blotted out and become 
wholly one with what Ilcgel called the ‘Ab'olnte Mind’ But 
this complete ab'orption in God i' already limited by the fact that 
this religion' procc" nccc"anly take* place in a self, that is, 
a limited field of ixpencncc As a subject of tho highest value 
demands (norms) tiic Fell i' godlike. But the very fact that it is 
a self differentiates it from God, since it is limited, in need of 
mercy and incapable of grasping the final meaning of the world 
exnpt a« refracted through an individuality, like a shadow or parable 
Between the two most extreme forms m which the significance of 
the individual self can he experienced (the most complete ec'ta'y 
and utter self denial) lie' the mo't common form of experience 
It 1' the significance of the religio - moral process to a'sert the 
higher Klf a' opposed to the lower and at least approach in this 
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way the ideal of sanctity and of likeness to God And in this 
form the religions self is the most inclusive that a human being 
can achieve Bnt a tension continues in the subject-object fissure 
which is expressed in the religious formula God and the soul 
Therein lies both the ultimate suffenng of and the final refuge 
from individuation Religious j earning usually makes for a complete 
surrender to God the feeling of dependence predominates and the 
individual soul appears as a creature of God, as a mere blossom 
on His stem 01 as one wave m the ocean of infinity It is, however, 
also conceivable that religious energy should transfer itself to the 
side of finality, whethei in the consciousness of moral freedom or 
the mere impossibility of abolishing individuation Thus the 
mystic says 

‘I know that without me God cannot live a moment’ 1 ) 

At this point the carrjmg capacity of all cognitive determinations, 
and indeed even that of the aesthetic foims of expression, fail and 
there remains only the content of religious life which lies beyond 
all theoretic limitation and in whose real nucleus there opens up 
a sphere of meaning in its own right 

The fundamentaf question of religions philosophy is well known 
to be the question of whether it can bo proved that there is a 
specific object of religious experience besides ‘other’ experiences 
In mi opinion this question is badly put since it assumes that the 
scientific order of object^ is the normal one, so that there remain 
only the lacunae of science as the field of endeavor foT religion 
I should state the problem wholly diffeiently as follows 

Indubitably religious experiences are possible in all the spheres 
of meaning which ne have discussed, if only the paitial meaning 
of these spheres is somehow raised from within to a total meaning 
which radiates over all of life In other words biologic, economic, 
theoretic, aesthetic, social and political formations can also be 
giasped in religious expenenccs if they entei into the decisive 
center of life valuation And the socallcd given leality (a veiy 
complex mental form of data) especially can easily be made the point 
of departure for leligious impulses But since we can call religious 
only that which builds up the final meaning of life, the decisive 
factoi will always originate m the mnei structure of the soul 
i) Another significant citation of this kind is taken from Rainer 
Maria Rilke by Hemnch Scholz, RehgionsphilosopJne ed 1, p 182 

7* 
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rhfeb not only finds classc* of nine but al*o demands their 
.ictnali c ation. Accordingly there arc already two possible forms 
of contact, either in the positive form where the value o' the 
individual region is thought of as enhanced into infinity (pin* ultra) 
or in the negative form In the latter the conviction that the 
world is without any value follows the insight that compared 
with the infinite longing for nines all actual!} given values are 
inefficient Both of tlic*c contrasting objective orders may be 
railed transcendent: the first since (he present data are thought of 
a* infinitely enhanced by subjectivity and the second because it 
rontrasts the present data with something else. This 'something 
else’ can originate in a longing for the abolition of the world 
(then it is like Kirvann) or It can bo based upon a postulating 
contrasting creation of the mind, when it signifies 'another and a 
better world*. In their meaning content the two religions worlds, 
Nirvana and the Beyond (analogously negation of self and ecstasy), 
arc not so very different as might at first appear. 

In nil three forms of religions objectivity (tbc pantheistic, 
the acosmic i) and the supernatural) space and time receive a 
transformation which borders on extinction Tho first conception 
infinitely enlarges them to the All, that is, until thoy correspond 
to infinit} and otcrnlt}. The remaining two devaluate space and 
time as the sources of all finity and relativity and replace them 
by their valuable contrast, the spaceless and the timeless One 
can see how both conceptions meet bore. The tendency to abolish 
any form of space nnd time brings the religions object into a 
transcendent order. And only in complete surrender to them can 
the self be eternal in the midst of the temporal and the finite 

Bnt all these conceptions could onl} be wish -worlds which 
arc contrasted to or built above the socalled world. Tho world 
pictures which arc created from tho longing for happiness of tho 
soul which is attuned to religious contemplation may easily be 
mistaken for the dreamlike worlds designed by poetic phantasy. 
It is quite another thing if such mental creations arise from gennine 
norm experiences in which the highest valno determination of the 
soul is expressed. The ideal world picture which is opposed to 
the present world 1* then bated on the power, the seriousness and 

') The word 1 * l4ja4P.cn in the popular sense and not as Hemncli 
fdiclz use* it in his j^los jjjJiy of religion (Berlin 1921, ed. 1.) 
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the validity of this value system The experience of obligation 
to the highest value is thus the real foundation of the religious 
order of objects This does not contain any elements whatever 
which aie not found in other spheies of meaning But the pro- 
ductive arrangement of these elements takes place fiom the focal 
point of total and absolute value positing Just as art and science 
must always work with primitive conceptual material which finally 
originates in the biological zone so religion also is tied to these 
elements The formations of theoretic and aesthetic acts partly 
are fundaments of religious impulses, but partly it makeB use of 
these acts in ordei to formulate and to symbolize its own unique 
mangemcnt of the given Out of this develop, for objective 
religions, the most complicated strnctmal relations which cannot 
possibly be understood if they are investigated from the viewpoint 
of their theoretic context of meaning 

The most important point of origin of ‘genuine’ religion must 
always be the tension between the normatively demanded values 
and values as they are really found, indeed in the limits of value 
realization as such -The more vividly this tension is experienced 
in the innermost soul, the more clearly the transcendency of the 
religious objects appears The pronounced theorists mav avow a 
pnnlogi8m, the aesthetes an aesthetic pantheism and already these 
monisms go faT beyond the biological data The outspoken lovers 
of freedom however, who- wish to assert ethical values as opposed 
to the humdrum world, usually experience it as a hush (theistic 
or atheistic) dualism 

Since every other meaning older m this field is rejected as 
insufficient or is at least devaluated, and since we lack every 
specific means of expression of religiosity, what is really final 
remains everywhere unexpresBible The confessions of the mystics 
contain in themselves nothing that can be taken hold of 01 com- 
municated in itself The) only paiaphrase again and again, either 
in the form of enhancement or of the negation of the ‘earthly* 
the subjective vision of the ^ugliest value ‘God lives in a light 
which noone can approach ’ The fact that the religious attitude licks 
any adequate means of expressmg^^j^fjraeaks now the language 
of aesthetics and now that o f wijpput^l&^iy*- Vncaaimg 
either, is a new reason for calling uieHl^s^Qliji@^'rf&^C£n^ent 
At bottom everything is founds only m*thej$enths of the 1 (Jb‘’" 
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foul Whatever one projects from this silent Atman always ha* 
the nmqnc metaphysical character of an 'other world*. This seem s 
to be the source of 'rev elation" even though it really only flows 
internally, and in a place which is figuratively either before all 
the formation of the other value regions (immanent mysticism — 
ii'claWo'e Jfvsfil) or beyond all special forms in the infinitely 
distant focal point of these separated values (gcstdttgcbcndc Mystify 

Thf contour of life results from the fusion and intcrfnsion of 
the aforementioned layers in the process of mental existence. But 
In regard to the ego we have a further complication in the fact 
that the meaning content of the self is also determined by the 
social basic acts. In the political self there is a pronounced ego 
emphasis since its significance consists entirely in the affirmation 
of its own value positings. The social self on the other hand, 
contains a subjective expansion (which mnst not be confnscd with 
that of ac«thctic empathy) since it signifies surrender to foreign 
value* and value positing*, mo*t of all when it appears in its 
highest form n« a person who loves. On one hand we have a 
derisive emphasis 01 individuation, on the other its conquest whether 
in the form of giving, receiving or the unfolding community of 
value* 

Every total or partial value community founds a new level 
of self consciousness, which we shall call the collective self. The 
individnal is doubly n member of the community to which he feels, 
or knows through reflection, that he belongs as n part and as a 
sample lie is a part became he receives from and give* to the 
community mental effects, with which may be mingled political 
acts, and is thus in cffcctnal reciprocal relation with it. On this 
is built already n consciousness of nmon which becomes stronger 
if the correlation of effects originates in a snmmating likeness of 
essential characteristics or results in an inner adaptation of the 
individnal members The individual is a sample because he may 
be regarded in his entire mental makeup, or at least In one of 
it« aides, as a special case of the species which reran typically 
in the members of the commnnity. He will nsnally have as a 
membt r of the commnnity these identical traits as a definite direction 
of value con-ciousncs« If both join; consciousness of union and 
consciousness o£ identical valne direction, then there develops in 
the self a kind of ovcnndlvidunl mind. The group as such has 
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no soul, but it gives to every one of its members, insofar as it 
affects them as a mental reality, an overindividual psychic content, 
a kind of collective self 

This form of overmdmdual consciousness must by no means 
be confused with the ovenndividuality of the theoretic self For, 
the significance of the lattei is the ideal goneial validity That 
of the collective self, however, is only a socially founded common 
direction of value attitude The idea is that the subject of the 
theoij of cognition is identical m all cognizing individuals it can 
only be thought of as one There are on the contrary (as over- 
individual meaning attitudes) as many collective selveB m the 
individual self as the latter has voluntari lelations m social groups 
I can feel mjself simultaneously a member and representative of 
a people, a member of a profession, a member of a club and a 
member of a family The many collective attitudes m the single 
self can conflict not only with the ego but with each other Over 
and above all this we must consider the value content of the 
different groups of community, and accoidmg as to whether this 
is economic, aesthetic, theoretic or religious the content of the 
collective self m qnestion undergoes an expansion or restriction 
All these points of view would have to be dealt with in a theory 
of ovcnndividual subjects But tins new problem fai exceeds the 
limit of this book as I have planned it And in the consideration 
of individual types we shall not deal with it, excepting for a few 
chance side viewB in regard to the social and political types which 
very seldom appear on the level of the individual self but have 
instead an ovenndividnal collective content 



SUMMARY AND OUTLINE 


T he studies which we hare made so far, arc of the general 
natnre of a philosophy of cnltnre or Gcistesieisscnschnft. Wo 
shall now apply them to the problem of mental individuality, 
where it is onr intention to found a pcistcsieisscnschaftliche psycho* 
logy of individuality, an ethology or charactcrology. This limitation 
of the problem is nn artifice since it allows ns to study mental 
phenomena on n level of relatively low complexity. It mu«t be 
borne in mind that the ba«ic types which we develop arc not 
pliotograpli< of real life bnt arc based upon an isolating and 
idealising method In lhi« way eternal and ideal types arc developed 
which are to be u*td as constructions or normal strnctnrcs in 
connection with the phenomena of historical and social reality. 

We find them by considering in each case one definite meaning 
and mine direction ns the dominant one in the individual structure >) 
And in view of onr principle that In every mental phenomenon 
the totality of mind is somehow immanent, the other mental acts 
cannot be nb«cnt Hnt their achievements arc transformed in every 
ca«e in such a way that they FPern to be subordinated to the 
dommnnt value direction in n way which will be explained in 
greater detail Tiny carry Its color, or if this is not possible, 
arc repressed to utter mcaninricssm.*« We may symbolize this 
in the figure of a gambler's die, of which in every instance one 
side with its figures must lie uppermost The others are not, 

*) I have never maintained that charactcrology cannot onent lt«clf 
l>y other dementi tVn the dominnnt volne direction of the individual. 
I do, h.iwen r. ir»i*t that the mental character of man Is principally 
detonate*! thru'igh the «lnc organ by means of which he live* and shapes 
M« own life W1 *n I wrote this book I did not know that Max Sehdsr 
in Ins v» ty imp .rtant work «br Fonnah'ttiui m tier Ethk wad the v agnate 
HVrJrl' i llalli lilt', 2 i L lt*2t. p GO", ftl*o Inngv forward the idea of 
definite r r r isal vine typi« 
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bowevei, absent but are instead in a definite relation to the figures 
on top The isolating and idealising method is thus leenforced 
by the totalising ( totahsierende ) method Here we remain Jf we 
wanted to describe the manifoldness of the historically determined 
types we shonld have to add an individualising ( mdwiduahsierende ) 
procedure But this point of view of historical peculiarities does 
not enter in here We want only to work out the few most general 
forms of personality 

In the following we shall start with each type from the central 
region and relate the five others to it The direction of 1 elation 
must appear to ns a pi tort from the meaning of the baBic sphere 
For, the dnections of mental acts and their interrelation to a total 
structure are within us a pi ion (even though not in every single 
detail) This is not the merely intellectual a priori but the plastic 
basic structure of life by moans of which we are able with a 
variation of our individual attitude to anticipate or to follow in- 
telligently situations which we have not experienced Besides these 
five points of view we shall present a section on tile tjpe of 
motivation which belongs to each life form For, it will be clearly 
seen that the reasonable choice of one or more value emphasized 
purposes and the causal-theoretical calculation of the means necessary 
to their attainment, is only a special kmd of motivation which 
originates m a blend of the theoretic and economic types and 
which we might call the type of technical motivation This type 
is characteristic of our time, but not of all time nor indeed of 
all beings of our time With the consideration of motivation we 
already touch upon the specific ethics of this region, but we must 
remember that this section is purely psychological In othei words, 
no value judgments are made in regard to the types except those 
which refer to a hat follows of thou mnei consti action Even 
where we speak of an ethical tendency we refer only to the 
psychology of these ethics For, we can grasp psychologically 
the psychic mental attitude which belongs to every ethical altitude 
of an individual Noimatn e experiences always have a psj chological 
slant even though the norms themselves and their validity cannot 
be the object of purely psychological consideration Besides the 
question of the type of motivation and the type of ethics we shall 
make a survey of the most important forms into which the types 
can be differentiated The standpoint of such differentiation will 
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lit drawn from the unique structure of etch repon and the* differ 
for every type. Many cxrmpics will be given, but these of coarse 
have a historically determined factor and are never clear ease*. 
It will, furthermore, be difficult for ns to ay old takinc mo-t of 
the example' from our own and classic culture. For, this stud} 
cm only he applied withont mediating 1 interpretation* to culture* 
«h»«c meantne dinctinn* are already clcarl} differentiated This 
i< oft* u hi piouounecd on the modern fnettzeithehcn) level of 
df yclnpmei.t (in the cla»ic period as well as our own time) that 
the uoit.tr} ‘■trncturc of the mind seems to ha\e been broken up. 
TIil gnat onesided t} pc* are forms of licroic proportion Then* 
nrc however, onesided structure* which represent malformations 
and bonier on an incapncit} to cope with life Development and 
deca> are phases of the same process and thus for a long time 
objcctnc dissolution appear* buiijectivel} ns progre'S The hi*tnrico- 
philo'ophical ron-idcration* which pre-s themselves upon us are 
onl} tonclicd upon at the end of this book c\cn tliongh 1 base 
\er\ decided opinion >■ on thi- *>ulijcft — And finall} we add to 
the differentiated form* which belong to thc*c tv pcs a few remarks 
about the court' 1 rpart* of cadi which, if one likes the ambiguous 
expression, mat be called a Tlc'scn limcn tcrschcmung Often, however, 
it originates in oilier and much deeper roots than is indicated b> 
this nnme of a deciding epoch 

The second section is purpo*cl} limited to the basic t}pes All 
questions of normativit} nnd mixed types, and special!} all collective 
subjects are temporarily omitted. The third section considers the 
ethical problem The *nrpn«ing fact that we do not advance a 
specifies!!} moral sphere nnd moral type mn«t he accepted until then 
without an> further reason being gnen The fourth section offers 
remarks on t}pc* of mixed and historical!) determined characters 
and adds supplementary data by means of which the application 
of the de> eloped gcutcswisscnschaftlichc psycholog} In research and 
life will he made a little clearer. 

In carrying out this plan we shall refer throughout to (he 
baric di*cu*siou in this first section We do not, however, have 
to give an) further proof that the problem which we h»c set is 
ju-tiihd, even though others should reach conclusions which differ 
in some d« tails from tho*c we lia\c drawn 



PART II 

THE IDEALLY BASIC TYPES OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 




1 

THE THEORETIC ATTITUDE 


I 

O n higher developmental levels, cognition is such an integral port 
of all other mental acts that it almost seems to be the essential 
achievement of mental life *)' This impression is strengthened by 
the fact that science intends to draw a picture of the world and the 
sonl as they aie in themselves Fmtheimore, all othei attitudes 
are necessarily viewed in this scientific light if one subsequently 
makes them the object of introspection or liiptoncal representation 
But merely because a thing can become an object of scientific 
reflection it need not for that reason be a purely intellectual 
phenomenon Cognition is thus one, but not the only function of 
mental life It has its unique act-structure which is most cleaily 
seen when the will to cognize appears, that is when the value 
of purely objective behavior m conscious mental activity (which 
usnallj onlj carries on a- work already begun by history) becomes 
dominant Logic attempts to discover the pnrely immanent structure 
of thought, the theory of cognition investigates the application of 

») It lias been said m controversion to the delineation which I have 
here given of the theoretic man, that it did not coincide with many 
historically given forms of science, for instance with philology and the 
history of mental life It could not have been more highly praised For, 
I particularly wish to call the reader’s attention to the fact that the &ewgl« 
of Plato and Aristotle for instance, is not identical with the pure scientific 
spirit but contains aesthetic and religious factors In the same way there 
is no writing of history, no understanding interpretation of Mind without 
some admixture of aesthetic empathy, artistic imagery, ethical normatmty 
or ultimate world view characteristics It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, to show how inseparably pure theoretic Mind is interwoven in 
every complex structure of reality Cf my essay Der gegcmoaertige Stand 
der Geisteswissenschaften und die Schule 2 ed Leipzig 1925, especially 
footnote 8 
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this structme to the world of spaee and time or othei objects Insofai 
as such a science aims only at the mnei validity of cognition 
in its widest sense (i e its objective validity), the psychological 
interweaving of cognitive acts with those of other attitudes, indeed 
even the psychic functions and contents which play a role m 
cognition, are only of secondary interest Cognition, however, is 
never given in its unique act structure, but is constantly interwoven 
with aesthestic, leligious 01 economic motives This is clearly 
seen on the mythological level and it would be a great mistake 
to think that mythology has been wholly banished from oui present 
scientific cognition The theoretic attitude is m fact only a tendency, 
which, like all othei tendencies, nevei appeals m human beings 
either m complete isolation or in perfect harmony with value 
(ideality) It is only a fiction and never found in leality, though 
its mnei consequence may be appioximately attained by a man m 
whom the cognitive attitude dominates 

What is such a cognitive set 9 Oui aim is not to develop a 
complete logic and theory of cognition This would only involve 
ns m an endless discussion Our pioblem is to delimit this attitude 
from all othei s and determine the general meaning which must 
be realized in cognition 

The meaning of cognition, m contrast with all othei mental 
activity is objectivity Entities which appeal m consciousness 
with a specific not - 1 chaiacter are so tieated that their content 
is fieed fiom eveiythmg which appeitams to individual peculianties 
or immediate states of mind of the expel lencmg subject The 
result is the ‘pure object’ Accoiding to the idea of cognition it 
has to prove its objective character by giving the same picture 
to every obseivei The general validity of pme cognition then 
lies in the fact that it is valid foi every cognitive consciousness 
Modem theones of cognition have Shown, kowevei, that objectivity 
cannot be achieved as ‘puie’ expenenee but is always mingled 
with othei active achievements of the conscious subject It depends 
upon ceitam acts whose unique significance is to giasp 01 constitute 
objective leality The general chaiactei of these acts is centered 
m the fact ( 1 ) that they mean 01 intend something (this is the 
basis of the tianssubjective achievement of all thought), ( 2 ) that 
they posit this intended something as an identical factor m all 
similai acts and so distinguish its essence fiom all othei objects 
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This view of identity and non -identity may be applied in two 
ways (a) it may be directed to the general essence which then 
comprises a wealth of special phenomena which may oven be in 
different levels of generality , (this is the second form of generality — 
the objective) and (b) it ma\ consist in a conjunction 01 separation 
of entities which are thus emphasized *) In the former we find 
an activity which transforms or builds up an essential context 
This activity is always dependent on the law of adequate reason 
The nmtary achievement of cognition consists in the assigning of 
reasons There develops tlins a complex of laws which follow 
one from another according to strict cognitive legality In its 
highest development such a body of laws is called a system 

Whenever this attitude - aiming at objectivity, the attitnde 
which identifies and differentiates, gcneializes and individualizes, 
conjoins and separates, reasons and systematizes, whenever this 
attitude becomes dominant, it is self-evident that all subjective 
relations such as feeling and desmng, attraction and repulBion, 
fearing and hoping must sink into the backgiound Foi, this 
method of apprehending belongs only to the subject, whether the 
subjectivity is rooted In the species man, an individual, 01 in his 
temporary state of mind Puie science (unless it makes value- 
qualities the object of cognition) recognizes nothing as beautiful 
or ugh, useful or useless, holy or impious bnt only as true or 
false Only the objective essence of the phenomenon must be 
realized The state of mind of the cognising scientist is characterized 
by the absence of aliectivity General objective validity is his 
only aim To give him an old psy chologic.il name, he ib necessarily 
an ‘intellectualist’ He can have only one passion, that foi ob- 
jective knowledge, onh one kind of longing, to solve a pioblem, 
explain a question or foimnlate a theory He despaiis when 
ignorant and rejoices over a purely theoretic discovery even if it 
should be an insight which would mean his death He exhausts 
himself as a physical being to give birth to a purely intellectual 
world based on leason Ho has a feeling for the punty of the 
cognitive process, a feeling which cares for nothing but tiuth 
His world becomes a network of general entities and a system of 

>) General validity then, comprehends ( 1 ) validity for all subjects 
(universality of the subject) ( 2 ) Validity of nil objects which have been 
included in this general concept or law (universality of the object) 
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interrelations And by means of this he transcends the moment 
He lives m an eternal world, his e}es gazing into the distant 
future and sometimes comprehending whole epochs of the world's 
history And m this reflection he intertwines past and present in 
an ordered whole which his mind can master He partakes of 
the immortality which radiates from the eternal validity of hia 
tinths Even his practical behavior is systematized to a degree 
which is impossible for the instinctive creature of the moment 
He has become, so to speak, all objectivity, necessity, general 
validity and applied logic We can find this attitude most easily 
among scholars who follow chosen careeis in then lives’ woik 
But elementary forms of this type may be found independent of 
vocational life Here the structural aspect appeals perhaps even 
moie clearly than in the moie complex natures of great men 

II 

To attempt to comprehend the whole expenential content 
objectively is like projecting a plastic object upon a plane When 
the cognitive value is placed hist the others must necessarily suffei 
At least they undergo a structurally determined transformation 
which can only be understood if we constantly remind ourselves 
of their relation to the theoretic man’s life centei 

No complete life is possible without economic acts External 
pressure, physical needs and all the mateiiul bases of intellectual 
achievement make themselves felt even though one wishes to 
dedicate oneself to purely objective study But no othei side of 
existence is to him so unimportant subjectively, as these immediate 
needs Foi, utilitarian interests necessitate such a stiong subjective 
emphasis that they injure all puie cognition And this disinterested 
cognitive attitude is just what has led to objective systems which 
would never have been developed if obseivation had been lestiicted 
to the directly useful and ‘applied’ For this reason any puiely 
scientific training consciously repudiates all immediately practical 
application and utilitarian interest (I might cite here the idealism 
of our classical period which followed the utilitanan lationalism 
of the eighteenth century) The necessaiy consequence is that in 
the face of the practical problems of life the puie tkeonst is 
helpless He has not learned to relate his reflections to specific 
practical situations and the necessaiy puipose-means considerations 



lie is ill fitted for a stinggle for existence, not because he lacks 
understanding, but because such an attitude is foreign to his nature 
His consequent helplessness is often carried over to the simplest 
technical pioblems ‘Kant, the great theorist, and Lampe, the 
small mechanic, the first all head, the second all hands, were often 
nonplussed by insignificant things ’•) Plnlosophun nccessc est, vtvere 
non est neccssc 1 A scholai may sunound himself with a mass 
of books and instruments and jet have no bed to sleep in, as 
Hcrminn Reich reports of Piul von Winterfeldt — Plato depre- 
ciates the economic tjpe of man Spinoza cames on a modest 
trade which does not satisfj him — In seeming contradiction to 
all this we find that scholars sometimes develop a pathological 
miserliness 01 even an astonishing passion to accumulate wealth 
‘Where jour tieasure is, thcie will \onr heart be also’ perhaps 
these aie not born theorists and, like many of the old (and new) 
sophists, really aie utilitarians We can understand howevei, that 
the pure theorist might exhibit such traits Thej come fiom the 
feeling that the practical sido of life presents almost insuperable 
difficulties For this reason tlieir deficiency expresses itself in 
haplmaid accumulation, not so much for the love of possession 
is m the desue for fieedom horn such material worneB The 
tlcoi’st loathes the economic attitude with its verj specific law 
Whole we find the earnest conviction that economic possessions 
nuke tor independence, there we no longer have the pure theoietic 
tvpe but mstcid *> mixed attitude Schopenhauer was not a pure 
theorist, Ins limits were set bj r the will 

This contrast between the theoretic and economic attitudes 
has been most strongly expressed bj the Gieck thinkers who 
looked scornfullj upon anj foim of earning one’s living They 
felt that the business interest of the sophists waB definitely opposed 
to the puiely philosophic state of mind And since the Secoqicc 
which also stood for the aesthetic set was their highest value, the 
word pdvavcoq acquired the same deprecatory meming which 
thej gave to the word fiaQpaQog And when today we are 
offended by the mixing of the commeicial attitude with research, 
quest for truth and philosophic reflection, this is not only an after- 
effect of the ancient Greek point of view but is expressive of an 
J ) Wasianski, Immanuel Kant in semen letzten Lebensjahren, Deutsche 
Bibliotkek p 239 

Sjiranq-cr, T\iie* of mill 8 
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eternal psychology The economic and the thcoietic attitudes 
cannot both have a place m the same soul, at least not m equal 
propoitions 

The economic attitude neveitheless enteis cognitive behavior 
as a suboidmated factoi Foi, even cognitive acts demand a certain 
economy, they aie without mjuiing then immanent lawfulness 
psycho - phj siological achievements which must obey the economy 
of eneigy A physical foimula, perhaps a yard long, may be 
accurate, but it cannot thus be used as a means of cognition 
A ceitain technique underlies all scientific research (the histoncal 
as well as the physical) which often necessitates veiy precise 
instruments and consequentlv presnpposes a ceitain mechanical 
aptitude But all this must be suboidmated Where economy of 
thought becomes the mling pnnciple, as in certain forms of 
pragmatism, pme cognitive laws are abolished and cognition once 
more becomes a means to biological ends which perhaps it once 
was upon an undifferentiated level The same may be said of 
certain pcrveisions of expenmental psjchologj where the chief 
requirement is no longei thought, but latliei technical ability 

The aesthetic attitude is also necessanly devaluated by the 
theoretic type because of his dominant set His goal is tiuth and 
this can be achieved only by cnticalh puigmg cognition of ail 
subjective additions Aesthetic imagination, on the other hand, 
is distinctly subjective, it is empathj, sometimes even productive 
of imaginative combinations and aitistic inventions The theonst’s 
passionate objection to all such di earners and Bomanticists, who 
want to entei into the object with all then emotional powers, is 
thus quite easily understood ‘Intuition’ may become a method 
now and then but fundamentally it is devoid of method and pm elv 
impulsive (whim) Hegel used to say that one could do nothing 
with people who were entu ely guided by emotion In addition, 
the aesthetic type ultimately clings with his whole soul to form 
while the scientist strives to master it intellectually and analyze 
it into geneial essences Only that is scientific which has been 
grasped in a generally valid sense, and therefore the aim of science 
is conceptual descnption but not the stimulation of an emotional 
attitude Plato, himself a poet, banished poets from his philosophic 
state m which the theoretic ideal was placed above eveiytlnng 
else because poets did not desne primal ily truth but lather to 
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excite feelings and to stimulate emotions which were often ethicallj 
dangerous ') He also saw m them beings twice lemoved from 
reality because they copied single objects which were m themselves 
copies, instead of going back to the original, eteinal and generallj 
valid Idea The stoics believed imagination to be the greatest 
danger of the wise man who stiove to regulate his life by general 
laws, because the tmaginaUo chained man to single objects and 
external things This devaluation of the pictorial imagination, the 
imagination can be traced up to modem lationaliBm, and Spinoza’s 
position in this regaid is well known In the Leibnitzean school 
the tmagmatio uses from the level of a confused cognition to an 
independent aesthetic impoitance The theorist, however, does not 
Lick conceptual imagination, but he subjects it to Btnct relation 
and discipline It is Voihldung&b aft which is dominated throughout 
b\ objective laws •) 

When the theonst viows artistic objects he judges them with his 
own pcculi ir bias He traces then influences from a puiely scientific 
standpoint and flies to foimulate Ins conclusions in aesthetics, not 
content nntil lie has -based the conciete rrtistic object upon a 
formulated gcneial idea which satisfies his lational needs Kant’s 
objection to inii'ic is piobablj not duo only to a natnral defect m 
In- t n i but also to his psv cliological structuic To him music was 
the moat unmtellcctual art since he never undoistood 01 discovered 
the general laws upon u hitlr it is based (die Thematih ) 8 ) The pure 
theorist ’S primarily intciested m the object, in rational technique 01 
pure concepts m a manner directly opposed to the aesthetic attitude 

And jet even the purest theonst cannot quite exclude the 
aesthetic faetoi but must recognize this attitude at least as a 


J ) A similai fanatical adherence to truth as au enemy of art is found 
m Rousseau, based here, however, on ascetic rather than theoretic motives 
Here we must also class the objection which is felt by some philosophers 
with a decided logical trend to thesocnlled philosophy of life They scent 
in this an aesthetic or mjstical element which they cannot understand 
2 ) Cf Gladstone, Faraday (p 47 of the German translation) On the 
function of imagination in science see my essay Phantasie mid Welt- 
anschauung m the collected volume Weltanschauung Berlin 1911 p 142ft, 
and al°o Heinrich Maier Psychologic dcs emotionalen Denhens Tuebingen 
1908 cli 5 Eognitive Phantasietnetigkeit und Phantasieurtcile 

») The mathematician’s question on hearing a Beethoven symphony 
is fnmous ‘Beautiful, but what is thus proved by it 9 ’ 


8 * 
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suboidmate act All thought finally bordeis on the individual, the 
pictonal Even the most abstiact logical piocess seems to have 
a substiatum, no matter how inadequate, which is imaginative 
No thought is wholly possible without lllustiative and represen- 
tative ideas It has often been demonstiated that the fruitfulness of 
empuical thought ultimately depends upon the wealth and plasticity 
of such ideas An empuical thinkei (botanist, geogiapher etc ) foi 
this leason is most closely 1 elated to the aesthetic type though 
Kant’s abstiact intellect too seems to have achieved a great deal 
in this aesthetic direction Geometiy exhibits an aesthetic chaiacter 
because its concepts also have foim, even though it is only empathic 
(lational) foim of the theoietic ‘soul’ 

Similar aesthetic clums aie pel haps even more valid in those 
sciences which make the single instance not the starting point but 
rathei the aim of then endeivoi, that is, the descnptive sciences 
and fine art In them the geueial (namely concept und lawful 
context) are means The pioblem itself, however, consists m 
drawing a pictuie (leprosentation) which all art uses in older to 
suggest a conciete imaginative pictuie No matter how closely 
history seems to be bound up with factuil material and mental 
laws which are embodied in the undei standing, it ultimately appio- 
aches art The vanous leasons for this cannot be developed in 
detail heie *) Especially today when the conceptual outfit of the 
histonan is still so impeifectly developed, the aesthetic acts are 
veiy much m the foiegiound and it is in the natuie of things 
that this attitude cannot be completely abolished For, historical 
leconstiuction is duected to isolated occunences which are only 
accessible to the imagination Besides this, histoiy must enter 
into empathic lelations with past eras and then unique states of 
mind This empathic 1 elation is not indicative of aesthetic enjoyment, 
but is a necessaiy foundation for the specific geisteswissenscluifthche 

l ) (Jf W v Humboldt’s famous companson of the poet and the 
historian in his Bedcuebci die Aufgabe des Geschiclitschi eibei s and Novalis 
Ofterdmgen I 5 , also my essay W v 11 's Bede uebei die Aufgabe des 
Geschichtschi eibers und die ScheUmgsche Philosophic Historische Zeit- 
schrift vol 100 Indicative of the aesthetic attitude is the interweaving 
of the particular with the geneial, so that the seemingly individual cases 
of history lllustiate a general law This attitude is expressed again and 
again m Ranke's solemn phrase ‘And here I believe I see a general law 
of life’ 
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cognitive acts which nc call concrete undeistandmg The histonan 
is, however, moic subjective in these achievements than if ho weie 
only tiying to understand tnanglcs and circles A stndent of 
(xcisicswisscnschaft is, therefore, always less theoretic than the 
investigator of cognate objects which cannot be value subjects in 
theinsohes The pmc theonst appeals more clearly when special 
methods which have been developed to explain natural objects 
arc artificially applied to gastesiusscnschaftliclie objects 

Let us non tnrn to the social field where we at once obsorve 
one sti iking fact, n imely, that the theonst is a complete individualist 
Despite the ideational general validity of all knowledge, the critical 
mil, the will to the autonomous lethraking of naive convictions, 
is something so distinctly personal, that every intellectnalism is 
therefore perforce an individualism This explains why the pure 
llieori't cannot be a social natme His coolly objective mental 
attitude is antithetical to s\ mpatlictic or empathic relations with 
others, with their bioad or nanow but always stiongly snbjective 
minds lie cares neither foi his ancestors nor Ins neighbors, noi 
is lie mterested m public meetings as Plato lllnstiates in the 
beautiful interlude on the wise man m Thcaetet *) The wise man 
lives m the eternal no matter how diet rat In contemplating 
ct'*nuy, tbe occasional and haphazaid in his immediate environment 
ra-”, escape Ins observation Family ties seem to him unimportant 
]Vi neithei blood lelahoji nor an altiuistic desuc to help ties 
him to mankind Not aesthetic enjoyment of the human soul, but 
the biotherliood of lcseirch, truth, and knowledge unites him to 
others 'I he onl\ kind of community which is in accordance with 
Ins nuluie is that of convictions held in common "Wherever his 
attitude is understood he feels at home When science was not 
so differentiated as now an ravisiblo academy of thought united 
c\en thinkers of different nations This form of social relation 
also is not plastic It is based upon a onesided knowledge of 
mankind No matter how cnicfnlly the theorist studies men, his 
powers of undcistanding are limited by his dominant attitude 
Everywhere he finds intellectual motives and abilities and tends 
to generalize his obseivations The radii ldnality and irrationality 
of any single occuirence which can only be grasped by intuition 
arc beyond him Approach the theonst for advice in a practical 


>) Theaitetos p 175 
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situation and he inclines to look upon the issue from the stand- 
point of all human expel lence or definite laws and to oveilook 
the subtle and individualizing points The consolation which he 
offeis will probably be based on some such generality as ‘This 
often happens m life’ In regard to single instances of everyday 
life he has more wisdom than shiewdness This explains perhaps 
why we have no satisfactory psychologies or moial philosophies 
which deal adequately with life In these fields the eye of the 
artist is moie keen than that of the scholar 

The same phenomena are repeated in the political sphere 
It cannot be denied that the theonst has a decided feeling of 
supenoiity because of his mental achievements But he cannot 
make use of it because he lacks the interest m the concrete which 
comprehends the individual peculiaiities of any given case The 
dictum knowledge is power, should thus be qualified insofar as 
one knows how to use it But executive ability is lacking m the 
specifically theoretic type The consciousness of power is here 
expressed instead in the vague feeling I could if I would But 
he has no desire to do so since in that very moment he would 
deny the central interest of his life Eanke, who cried m his old 
age ‘But I cannot die yet, I know so much that noone else 
knows 1 ’, and Hegel, who compiehended his tumultuous period 
from an almost eschatological point of view that the woild not 
only was as it was, but must be so and signified a mental apex, 
are very similar natures Fichte is a totally difteient character 
For him all science points to a formative ait of leason ( gestaltende 
Yanunfthmst) The theorist’s will to act usually spends itself 
m criticism and polemics These are his weapons Once he has 
shown that a cunent opinion is false he does not know what 
remains to be done His entne ambition can be centered m the 
solution of a limited problem Eiasmus could not understand how 
anyone found Lnthei’s Geiman tianslation of the New Testament 
moie important than his own Latin translation The ambition of 
the scholar is pioverbial Pei haps his need foi coneiete and 
immediate recognition is due to the fact that minoi scliolais who 
engage m isolating leseaich, want at least to be lecompensed foi 
the sacrifice of then immediate nearness to life, by r having the 
eyes of others upon them But anyone who investigates tiuly 
great pioblems and is seized by the passion foi knowledge needs 
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no other blessedness than he finds in quiet activity, and his un- 
remarked existence is solaced by the conviction that the truth 
will make its own way after his death Neveitheless it is striking 
that so few scholars love the anonj mity into which all really general 
truth must finally sink Apparently everybody likes to be com- 
pensated for his expenditure of eneigy 

Wherevei the theorist, misappi ehendmg his own nature, does 
actively enter politics, his limitations aie immediately seen He 
is inclined to think that education is the onlj road to progress 
All positivists from Condorcet to Buckle and those of today 
represent this mtellectnalistic dogma Thej forget that knowledge 
is of positive value only when it has been brought into organic 
relation with the other mental pouors of its possessoi H uma n 
beings arc not mere creatures of leason And even though we may 
paidon the theorist’s crioi in looking upon all human intelligence 
as equal because the results of coircct thinking are equall) valid, 
we must insist that the nomntelleotnal structure of man is an 
eternal obstacle to their equality This passion for equality is 
often nothing but an .offshoot of the purely theoretic attitude But 
in <he following we shall relate it to other states of mind also 
The avenge mtcllectuahst has a political affinity for radicalism 
bennst he bases manysided reality upon conceptual generalities 
So he is also a cosmopolitan, for, racial differences lie not so 
much in intellectual structure (though here too) as in imagination, 
sociological viewpoints and leligion 

The more advancod theorist, however, tends to be aristocratic 
and is verv sceptic il as to the educability of the masses He 
even doubts whether such education if possible w ould be a blessing 
Plato onlj planned for a feu ruleis and those were philosophers 
But the development of his rational state is nevertheless radical 
since the lnstorico-p6jchological attitude was far from his mmd 
in those dajs and also because he not onlj knew bnt made demands 
A democracy executed Socrates Perhaps Piotigoias had alieady 
seen the truth which Seneca 1 ) and Fichte latei developed, that it 
is not a mattei of indiffeience on what background of charactei 
knowledge is developed Or to oxpiess this m ethical terms 
character ib essential to real knowledge The Inower m the highest 
sense ts howevci neve) the doer For, action necessitates something 
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like Cassandra's veil Otlieiwise who would daie to oppose the 
hand of fate? 

In order to evaluate the theorist’s religions behavioi one must 
make it clear that piue cognition does not cieate values, 1 e no 
values can be pioved or dispioved m a puiely intellectual mannei 
(See above p 45) Oi to put it moie simply valuations aie neither tiue 
nor false They can only be based upon true 01 false judgments 
Scientific piogiess necessitates a stiuctural tiansfoimution of value 
attitudes *) In like manner it may be possible foi science to make 
value- contexts its object Pure knowledge does not cieate values 
The valuing attitude is innate With lucieasing insight into objective 
occunences valuations are changed Even the leflection on values 
(finally developed to Theoiy of value or Ethics) may bring about 
stiuctural changes But science cannot reach the heait of valuation 
And consequently the 1 elating of a partial value oxpenenco to 
the total value of life is not an intellectual achievement The 
theorist neveitheless hopes that he has included the total value 
of the univeise in a comprehensive cognition of existence He 
can maintain this bj vntue of his own nature because the value 
which is associated with the highest cognition actually is his 
highest value 

We find, however, two theoietic leligious attitudes On one 
hand the theonst clings so strongly to pure objective cognition 
that eveiy othei longing is banished fiom his mind, and he has 
no other passion than for the critically purified knowledge which 
is directed only to facts and their functional lelations This is 
the positivistic type who l ejects religion because it seems to him 
only an antiquated foim of cognition Othei s may accept the 
fundamental tendency of religion, 1 e its attitude towaid totality 
and the highest value in life They believe, howevei that even 
this ultimate might be satisfied by cognitive means, and accor- 
dingly explain cognition as a compiehension of the absolute and 
the socalled tianscendental This is the eteinal type of meta- 
physician He embodies the undying longing foi knowledge which 
strives to ieach the Absolute Foi him the woild is nothing but 
a context of thought This idea, born out of logical pnnciples 
and a leligious attitude towaid life, can be tiaced back to the 
Stoic iatio , whose influence could still be found m the natural 

2 ) Cf Dei gegentvaei tige Stand dei GeiUeswissenschaften p 55 ff 
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system of the G-etsteswisscnschafien of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centimes, and played a role even in the speculative systems of 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel Its essence was thought to be the 
source of eternal, immutable and generally valid principles Since 
these can only be seen in logic we can understand that in this 
way all mental spheies weic made logical and rational The 
concept of the latio could not, therefore, surviro when the historical 
attitude , the experience of the will and individualisation came to 
the foie in modern thought To subject even reason to the procoss 
of historical development and individualisation was the grandiose 
attempt negel made in Ins sj stem of philosophy i) This i ationalism 
appeals todav as the modernised formal l ationalism of the Maiburg 
and Rickcrt schools But all 'these aic based on the theoretic tjpe, 
a kind of deification of logical and cognitive acts Aristotle’s god 
rlreadv reflected the attitude of this philosophei because he was 
the highest personification of the /?io. dcoopijTudg Spinoza of 
course knew that he did not compickcnd God the universal by the 
Httio onlv and that he must necessarily postulate a sort of super- 
cognition the mtiuiin. Nevertheless his love for God remains an 
atroi intcVcdvahs Kant made the moral ‘ought’ the basis of 
religion Tint rational deism shows itself lieie also, insofar as he 
too strives foi a Religion within the boundaries of pure reason’, 
tv »n though it is onlv piactical leasou Hegel euw all paitial 
knowledge, even purely- imaginative, i e mythological religion 
completed m the conceptual solf-appiehension of the Absolute Mind 
Aftci wauls a reaction took place with Feneibacli and A Hitachi 
Desire and evalii ition were looked upon as souiccs of leligiosity But 
even upon this u rational gionnd a less pure theoretic tjpc can settle, 
namelj the theorist who wants to reduce the content of leligious 
consciousness (the state of piety) to geneiul Jaws which are to be under- 
stood of course in a psychological sense His scientific goal is the 
descriptive understanding of the religious mood and the corn cptual 
determination of its basic phenomena This is the typo of the leligious 
dogmatist As a rule such men only advance the content of a histone ll 
tradition But to them also religion is esBentiallj a ‘dogma’ 

AH theoretic types share in then leligious attitude a repugnance 
foi mysticism, that ib, for pure feeling and whatever cannot be 
i) Of TV Dilthey, Die Jugendgeschichtc Jlegels — E Cassirer, Idee 
und Gestalt Beilin 1921 p 142 145 
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pnt into strict eategones Cognition must eithei conquer God or 
lead to him and it is only a natural reflection of their behavior 
that God appears to them as the greatest thinker whose original 
intellect (tntcllectus a> cftcti/pus) has impiessed the foims of the 
universe upon matter The inationahty of a ei cation out of nothing 
is usually avoided It is easy, howevei, to pictuie God as the fust 
thinker of this ideational cosmos if the universe has been reduced 
to a pure context of thought The most specific theoretic foim of 
religion is a rational metaphjsics 

III 

The theoietic type has a special form of motivation which 
corresponds to the suboidination of what they regard as secondary 
values to the dominant value of cognition It is clear that this 
attitude is no longer dependent on feeling But even such an 
independence of any practical aim offered by the envnonment does 
not satisfy the theonst's loie foi rational completeness and syste- 
matisation For, eveiy individual purpose would necessitate a new 
evaluation of its value charactei and the causal means which aie 
at hand The theorist, however, wants to laise even his practical 
behavior to the spheie of geneial legality He is, theiefore, guided 
by principles It is his ideal to be consistent m his willing and 
to make his personality approach the stuctness and nnequivocality 
of a logical system Oi, to i educe it to its basic value factor 
out of a multitude of value classes his highest class is that ot 
ordinating values which aie based upon the general and generally 
valid legality of occunences The theorist does not wish to be 
an inconsistent entity m a woild of ordei , he does not want to 
be the means of bringing something chaotic into the woild Foi 
this reason he is motivated by geneial validity of behavioi, by 
maxims And m this way he is at one with himself and mwaidly 
consistent He himself becomes the fountain head -if we may use 
this expression- of practical logic The contemplative Stoic is the 
best illustration of this behavioi and tnes to act according to the 
laws of his own natuie, 1 e accoidmg to the pnnciple of innei 
consistency He frees himself fiom the ulluiemenis of his worldly 
imagination and excludes as fai as possible the factoi of leceptivity 
Kant leally only model msed this type with the addition of a slight 
political tinge In the class of motives which he deems ethically 
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valuable neither love, utility, inuei harmony nor stiivmg for mental 
happiness is included Theie is instead only the form of legality 
which, a second natuie, is bmlt into the kingdom of ends This 
does not represent the only tiue form of ethics, even though 
methodologically, as we shall see later, Kant has found the decisive 
faotor of moiality, but lather a perfect reflection of his noble and 
yet biassed attitude ‘Kant’s outstanding chaiacteri6tic (accoidmg 
to all who knew him) was a constant endeavor to act according 
to carefully thought out principles which, at least as far as he 
know, were wellfoundcd Ho was always eager to establish maxims 
from which one must start and to winch one muBt return, no mattor 
lion small oi great, how impoitant or tn vial' was the issue’ 1 ) One 
must admit that such an attitude, if carried over to trivial relations, 
must necessarily become pedantic, and in very important cases, 
impossible Nevertheless this rcpiescnts not only the peculiar 
motivation of the theoictic tjpe but also its Ethos Consistency 
of behavior, purely as form, is of course an ethics without flesh 
and blood It fits the theoretic tjpe all the better since in his 
cqmtemporcd contemplative life there is seldom any call for action 
As a foci il /irtue he has of course, truth This vntue is so 
impor* mt to the theorist that ho will set it above everything else 
r hi® human relations, prondcd of com se that he has the courage 
The theorist can as little understand the individualizing love whioh, 
m cat un circumstances, jwill hide a tiulli as the shrewd calculation 
whica will see only truths which are convenient Self-control, 
consistency of behavior and passionate truth-telling cliai.icterize the 
Ethos of the theorist And wo must expressly remind ourselves 
that this attitude is not confined to the scholar It may appear, 
as eierjono knows from personal experience, in simplo walks of life 

IV 

When we examine the differentiated forms in which the theoretic 
attitude can be found, we also disclose the degrees in which this 
type is icalized Since, however, the scholarly profession -a 
social calling which is partially determined by external lnflucnces- 
does not entirely coincide with these deeper essential traits, we 
shall, in the following utilize the basic dnections whica may 

») Borowski, Immanuel Kant, Deutsche Buecherei p 51 Ci there 
also Jachmann p 150 
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appear in tlie scientific attitude only as symptoms of a psychic 
structure which may dominate the entire course of life The theorist 
m this widest sense always views life with the eyes of a reflective 
observer and is therefore not born to act But if he acts he does 
so as a result of cool cognition and reflection For him all of 
life is coloied by theoiy, but the theory itself is susceptible of as 
many variations as there are kinds of cognition 

The division according to cognitive factors must be gn en the 
first place since they make the most important differences All 
cognition is based upon two factors the empirical and the a priori , 
no matter where the line between them is drawn The empiricist 
is dependent upon his matenal and must possess faithful poweis of 
observation This necessitates a certain acoustic, optic, motor etc 
ability which is investigated by the differential psychology of 
elements ') A certain incapacity for intellectual mastery is often 
chaiactciistic of the empiricist He is easily lost in the wealth of 
matenal whether made up of histoncal or natural facts The a 
pi ion thinkei, on the contrary , staits with the immanent lawfulness 
of thought He develops concepts out of his mnei coustructnc 
activity He regards intensely the denommationes mtnnsicae, the 
inner cutena of truth Thus he is m dangei of airivingat conceptual 
stiuctures which aie unrelated to the world of facts Hegel, when 
confronted with the incongruence between his speculations and 
reality, answered ‘All the worse for leality’ This form of 
speculative theorist is a specially' interesting type He is, as it 
were immured m his conceptual world and is incapable of a simple 
relation with concrete phenomena Our investigation is itself m 
danger of becoming a mere schematic outline and only a constant 
observation of life can help us to avoid this The most fruitful 
cognitive set is found m a combination of the empirical and conceptual 
attitudes In agreement with Kant we might call this the critical 
type Foi it is the pioblem of criticism to evolve the decisive 
categones m which the application of thought to experiential data 
is bound up, or better upon which the intellectual determinability 
of the imaginative lests One may diffeientiate thinkers of substance, 
functions, numbers and geometry 7 5 ) The types increase in numbei 
bnt become indistinguishable if we add the reflexive categories to 
l ) Cl William Stern, Diffei entielle Psychology Leipzig 1921 3rd ed 
s ) Cf Elea tics, Heraclitus, Pythagoreans, Plato 
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the constitutive categones Obviously the latter belong to natural 
sciences, we mnst add the gasteswissenschafthchcn Thus the 
capacity for delicate gcisteswissenschafthchen understanding depends 
upon the mental attitude which is secondaiy in the judging theormt 
The above analyzed psychological acts are also categories of geistes- 
wisscnscltafihcltc judgment, as I have indicated in the introduction 
to the first edition of this work in 1914 The psychology of 
elements can go back further to more elementary psychological 
functions which take pait m a special theoietic type The direction 
of concrete imagination (spatial or psychological) and the corre- 
sponding repioductivc type aie always of a special importance 
Here the work of the elementary intelligence tests begins The 
first problem is to discovci' how many individual functions are 
included in the popular concept of ‘intelligence’ 

The above named tin eo points of view empmcism, lationalism, 
cntic'sm, may dominate tho entire basis of life far beyond a 
man’s scientific applications Some people confront existence, so 
to speak, as intei ested lcceptive observers They live mdnctively 
and ,rt they often Jack the power to synthesize their individual 
upprc BB ions To use m expression of Goethe’s, they do not achieve 
any ‘J? ~uUatc des Lebens' Every new experience forces them 
ip o n^r direction — Differing from them are the people who 
cxp°r encc on the basis of fixed categories and notice nothing that 
docs *’ 0 t fit into this scheme And it is wholly immaterial whether 
these categories are actually based on facts or whether they aie 
‘piejudices’ and ‘idols of the marketplace’ There is a well 
known type of person who, especially in old age, is so hedged m 
by T theories and maxims that he is incapable of new experiences, 
or unable to experience the unusual as such For such people 
every thing confirms their own point of view Travel descriptions 
furnish ns with abnndant material on this point Thus there arc 
people who have become (and not only in their scientific opinions 
cither) all ps\ choanalytic theoiy But all of us cany within us, 
as an endowment of our period and environment such a fixed theory 
of life If we could free ourselves of this how diffeicnt the uoild 
would be m many details' — Tho road which leads to the golden 
mean, the compromise between the given and new experiences, is 
here too the healthiest one This is the normal human stiucture 
The onesided theoretic type develops only when a person lues 
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merely to discover general lesults and maxims The stoic literature 
offcis the best illustration of this Somo stoics are nothing but 
reflection. They do not live m ever) daj life but observe themselv cs 
and ask ‘What is going on now within me?' This urge to intense 
introspection and self-anal) sis mm become a dominant pirt of 
leligious life too The 71 < 50 ( ctavzov of Socrates includes the 
fai-rcaclnng belief that theoretic insight into the Good makes us 
good and leads to good action But in the majority of people, 
who do not belong to the theoretic t)pe, many complicated structures 
are found m between 

A second essential point of view m classification starts not 
from the structure of cognitive acts but from the differences between 
its objects This, of course, also posits differences in the cognitive 
procedure But Bickert went too far in thinking that the distinction 
between natural sciences and the Gcisicswisscnschaftcn could bo 
replaced b) a mere logical point of view It is true that nature 
is not cognized onl\ b) means of mathematical phjsics ind 
quantitative chemistry And it cannot be denied that man and 
Ms intellect aie closel) inteirelated with socallcd natural contexts 
The boundai) must therefore be verj carefull) drawn, but this is 
not our task It is obvious without further investigation that the 
feeling for psj chic life and mental contexts presnpposcs a wholl) 
difteient structure than is necessitated by observation and collection 
b) arrangement and interpietation of material objects Whether one 
speaks here of an ‘inner and outer imagination or of ‘understanding 
and explaining’ the fact remains that these arc two tvpes which 
are different) oiganized The ‘vision’ is difteient m the two cases 
and the difference reaches so far back into the total mental structure 
that for instance, human beings and epochs appear again and again 
who interpret the external bj means of psvchic meaning contexts, 
or vice versa, who treat mental achievements according to the 
scheme of mere external causal explanations There results therefore, 
a6 an insight into the plasticity of total life, the far-reaching 
difference between the tjpe who apprehends mankind as a region 
of mechanical legal necessity and the other type who deduces 
everything from meaningful value motives and spontaneous purpose 
striving 

The distinction between anal) tic and E) nthetic direction belongs 
more to the formal side of cognition The importance for science 
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of these predominating tendencies is well known Theie are some 
minds which are principally dnected to the differences of phenomena 
Others chiefly notice the identities Correspondingly, some people 
unravel life in continuous reflection and others, because thej 
realize its constantly recurring traits, elevate life into the spheie 
of generally valid contexts 

For the classical logician theic existed a charactenstic equa- 
lisation between generality (i e that which is according to species 
and law) and totality Foi them species 01 law was so to speak 
the unit) out of which the special differentiated itself 01 emanated 
And indeed logically both are i elated Foi, anyone who has 
grasped the general law also includes an entire region of phenomena, 
but onlj a region and not tile whole cosmos of that which can 
be cognized and thonght There is, theiefoie, another difference 
botween specialising and univorsnlising thinkers There are Borne 
people who, like Robert Mayei devote then whole lives to the 
intensive investigation of one special problem To others, howevei, 
the cognitive problom appears as a sjstematic whole which one 
must master m order really to understand the paiticular Theiefore 
the essence of leal science includes a tendency not only to the 
gcncial but also to the whole Whore this tendency is lacking 
or onh partiall} developed we are at the border of real science 
The meie aphonst foi instance, like Nietzsche voices aesthetic 
impn ssions rather than theoietically founded and identical contexts 
The metaphj sician on the other hand has a comprehensive vision in 
which the individual phenomenon is no longer strictly differentiated 
or thought through and which is boin from the leligious duve to 
the Absolute or from the aesthetic uige to foim When Hegel 
speaks reverently of the ‘general’, thut which is according to species 
and that which is accoiding to totality (the Geneial and the Total) 
flows together to form an undifferentiated unity If one applies the 
distinction of partial and comprehensive thinkers to the theoi etical 
type in the widest sense, one finds, beside the specialists who 
again see and think thiougli one side of life, the univeisal theorists 
for whom existence is esscntiallj one tremendous problem and who 
are not satisfied until thej have erected a monistic structure of 
thought on the totality of life Thej live their lives m one 
dominating thought or one comprehensive Logos whose manysidedness 
issues from an Absolute Umtj 
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Let U3 make a final point in regard to classification, the 
diherentiation of the theoreticallj productive and the receptn e 
This antithesis, however, is not mutually exclusive Tor, even the 
appreciation of other peoples’ thoughts is creative Noone can 
nnderetand b} merelj adopting On the contrary ill real thinking 
and reasoning is an inner activity, a products e achievement 
Nevertheless there is a difference between the theorist who breaks 
open, often with enormous difficult} , non roads in understanding 
and conquers new land, and the other who ‘thinks himself into' 
an accepted line of thought and cannot go be}ond Fichte is a 
rcall} creative thinker though ho accomplished nothing which could 
be termed a mental discover} But noone had a stronger feeling 
than he for the activit} of thonght, and he would certainly have 
transl ited the phrase il <xQ/i} ijv 6 )oyoq ‘In the beginning 
there was the deed' 


V 

Fmall} , we are onlv justified m discussing here the t}pe 
u Inch is antithetical to the theorist if the contrast is b"sed upon 
a hidden inner .iffimt} The theoretical sceptic is the onl} such 
contrast This scepticism presupposes the experience of the theoretic 
ideal Scepticism is only meaningful if the thing which it renounces 
is opposed to it as a scientific thought In this way the sceptic 
is l elated to tho scientific fanatic He has buried an ideal and 
lives in the quiet teais which he weeps for it even if his outward 
demeanor is one of harsh pride One can be a sceptic for different 
reasons, from religious veneiation, weilth of aesthetic imagination, 
desire for action in societs , politics or industry None of these 
attitudes concern us here But one can also be a theoretical sceptic 
That is, scepticism ma} be based upon scientific cntical leasons 
When the cognitive theorist constants objects to this point of 
Mew that it was inconsequential because it denied the possibility 
of ever} theor} bv means of a new tlieor} which it held generally 
valid, lie onl} proves that he lnmsclf belongs to the theoretic 
tjpc without lmmg understood its psvchologic limits The negation 
of science because of certain scientific experiences ma} seem illogical, 
bnt is an *>ttitudc it is a ver} interesting and possible structure 
which ma} be subjectivel} understood Although scepticism rarely 
appears m tl is form it is characteristic of the theoretic hpe since 
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it repiesents this tjpe with the wildest expectations and keenest 
self-criticism Feihaps Qumo was such a man His honest}' and 
truthfulness, however, finally made even his scepticism productive 
It sounds paradoxical uhen we declare that a ceitain atheiBtic 
type is the most religions But theie is some foundation of truth 
for this statement, because the pme atheist is so only because of 
a disappointed religious impulse In the same way we might say 
that the 6}Etematic sceptic is m a certain sense the purest form 
of theorist because he transcends himself 
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THE ECONOMIC ATTITUDE 

I 

M an and nature aie closely interwoven The preservation of 
life depends upon natural pioducts and forces which are 
apt to satisfy man’s needs These needs are not constant but 
mciease with his development Even aftei the most urgent needs 
have been satisfied his wants glow until he is finally satiated But 
this point is seldom or novel reached The capacity of natural 
pioducts to satisfy needs (by maintaining and developing physical 
life) is called their utility The useful is thus always a physical 
means to satisfy needs We shall accept without furthei discussion 
the fact that the maiutainance of life by means of appropriate 
adjustments to given conditions is the aim of this process The 
value quality of this aim is lepiesented in expenence not only by 
the feeling of ‘pleasant’ and ‘unpleasant’, but on the higher mental 
levels by the terms ‘useful’ 01 ‘haimful’ But whatever is useful 
01 haimful is measuied fiist of all in legal d to the value of the 
mere pieseivation of biological life and the instincts which regulate 
the satisfaction of needs 

Utilities aie then, in geneial, goods m the foim of physical 
pioducts and foices Even puiely intellectual achievements are 
only mediated by the aid of physical means of objectivation A 
painting, for instance, cannot be cierted without canvas, coloi and 
wood A ceitam technical skill in line and coloi plays a pait m 
its pioduction Many physical piocesses aie involved in the publi- 
cation of a book A speech fatigues the speakei and his heaiers 
unless a ceitam economy of eneigy and time is obseived In a woid, 
the physical and physiological foices entei even the intellectual 
lealm, becauso it is based upon a ceitam technique and with this 
matenal aspect it is connected with economic values and exchangeable 
goods Thus the useful can also serve the realization of the non- 
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physical woild of objects which we have mentioned above the 
ideational, imaginative and transcendental woild And in this 
respect mental woik can be economically evaluated Physical 
energy, time and matenal aie used But the inner value of cognition, 
of a work of art or a religious manifestation is mcommensuiable 
economically Such value cannot be expi eased in teims of self- 
preseivative units They are luxuries fiom the economic point of 
view, which in a favoiable economic period aie highly valued and 
m times of dearth may sink to the zero point This explains the 
constant difficulty of all cultural epochs in measuring the value 
of intellectual pioducts m a nanow economic sense 

In the following pages our discussion will be confined to that 
economy which takes place m the region of life-preserving physical 
goods and natuial forces Such utilities aie not unlimited, nor 
aie there even enough foi minimum satisfaction Rational activity 
(1 e purposive behivior) is necessaij to bung goods fiom difterent 
places and to transform them by the application of known natui al 
laws This expenditure of energy is work and is economic only 
when the gam in powei oveibalances the expenditure of eneigy 
This is tiuo even if the economic piocess extends over generations 
We see tbeiefore that the economic man might appeal in two 
\ciy diffeient forms as piodueer 01 as consumei This is, of 
course, only a designation a potion For, every man is necessanly 
and simultaneously both His economic envnonment and his needs 
deteimme which of these natui es shall predominate (The influence 
of his inner structure will only be mentioned when we begin to 
diffeientiate the economic type) A man with few wants or with an 
abundant subsistence and goods suited to his individual needs, may 
limit his economic activity almost solely to consumption He is then 
an enjoyer even though ho must feed himself and thus accomplish 
a minimum of productive woik The economic phenomenon is more 
cleaily expiessed, however, by the individual who is pioductive 
in a certain line in older to be able to consume these 01 otkei 
goods In him the balance between utility and disutility can be 
clearly seen But even he, in the background of his activity, 
strives to free himselt fiom the piessuie of immediate wants It 
is to misundeistand the entue psychology of economics not to 
lecognize this longing foi fieedom of action as its fundamental 
impulse One must lemember that human wants, if the individual 

9 * 
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is unrestrained m Ins economic drive, do not cease at a definite 
average but giovr beyond tbe given point of satisfaction All 
economic striving even if confined to the compass of nature, has 
an infinite constantly self re-creating power On one hand this 
might appear as a hopeless circle of ever unsatisfied endeavor, on 
the other, however, it might be considered as the pow erfnl impulse 
by means of which economic and technical behavior grow beyond 
the isolated individual and become objective meaningful phenomena 

Our isolating and idealising method must solve two difficulties 
We must, at present, disregard the special economic forms which 
correspond to changing cultural epochs We cannot dwell onesidedly 
on agriculture or trade and indnstry, natural, money, or credit 
economy but only on the eternal economic motive as a constant 
function between the subject and utilities despite the variability of 
both Furthermore u e must disregard the special historical forms 
of society in which production, exchange and consumption are 
earned on We must carry oiu method of isolation to the point 
wheie a single man could subsist, even though in reality people 
only work in definite social and legal relations My opinion is 
that the purely economic type shows only one mental attitude no 
matter whether he carries on independent or city, national or world 
economy And it is only the type that interests us 

We did not find the theoretic type limited to scholars It 
developed as a unique structure of the soul which might appear 
apart from pure science The same is true here The economic 
structure need not necessarily be confined to men who earn their 
daily bread On the contrary, the basic motive of utility appears 
in many phases of personality, dominates regions in which we 
should really expect to find different attitudes and even becomes 
the decisive ethics of existence Conversely, people who constantly 
emphasize the economic factor as their last word need not necessarily 
be bom utilitarians The Marxists for instance are predominantly 
theorists or politicians Their theory does not correspond to their 
practice This fact might be utilized m a critique of the economic 
interpretation of history if the latter did not apply a psychology 
of unconscious determination which is pure constructive metaphysics 
and no longei description 

The economic man is, in general, he who m all the lelations 
of life prefers utility to all other values He sees everything as 
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a means for self-preservation, an aid m the natural struggle for 
existence and a possibility to render life pleasant He economizes 
goods and forces, time and space m order to gam the maximum 
of useful effect for himself As moderns we might call this the 
1 practical type’, partly because (as we shall later see) the entire 
technical field is included m the economic point of view But 
the value of practical activity lies not m the depths of a value 
determining disposition but in the wholly external useful result 
The Greeks would call this type the maker (jroroCira) but nevei 
the doer (^rparrorra) 0 


II 

Thus the economic type sees cognition from hie purposive 
viewpoint The theorist seeks truth for itself but the economic 
type asks ‘How' can this fact be used^ He interprets Goethe’s 
expression ‘Anything that is not useful is a burden’, 2 ) m a narrow 
utilitarian sense Unapplied knowledge is for him meiely unnecessary 
ballast The economic t)pe seeks only wisdom that can be utilized 
and, disregarding its pure objective context combines knowledge 
according to its application Thus we have the type embodying 
technical knowledge, w T ho organizes everything by its practical use 
This attitude gave birth to pragmatism which does not allow any 
special law of cognition but callB whatever is biologically useful 
or harmful, true or false Tiuth is to them nothing but pioved 
worth reflected back upon the theoretical act Spencer’s pedagogy 
is indicatrv e of tins evaluation of science He attempts to summarize 
all knowledge accoidmg to the degree m winch it contributes to 
the self-preservation of the knower, (or maybe to the preservation 
of the species) 

£*) Herbert Schack m Da rationale Bcgnf) des Wntschciftsmaische », 
Jahrbuecher fuer ^atioimloehonomie und Statistik, vol 122 (1924) p 439 
gives a \alunble and stnctly methodological survey of the different forms 
m winch the doctrine of the ‘homo oecononucus’ appears m the history 
of economics In another essay Der irrahonalc Begnff des Wu tschafts- 
mcnschcn op cit p 192 he discusses the historical actuahsations of the 
general type which arise by its being crossed with other motives An 
excellently worked out special illustration is developed by Alfred Ruehl 
Die Wirtschaftsjpsycliologie des Sjianias , Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fuel 
Erdkunde zu Berlin 1922 

2 ) ‘Was man mckt nutzt, ist erne schwere Last’ Goethe’s Faust, 
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Even though it seems that the -value of theory is dependent 
on that of utility it may neveitheless often be interwoven with 
economic behavioi as a subordinate act Civilized man lives upon 
a level where self-preservation is no longer regulated purely bj 
instinct He is aided in his struggle for existence by the knowledge 
of the quality of objects and their causal relations Utilitarian 
knowledge more and more ontbalances pure wisdom With increasing 
complexity of economic methods greater intellectual capacity is 
demanded of man He no longer needs to know merely the economic 
valne of things bnt also the economic essence of man l ) Such 
onesided study of man reaches its climax m Taylorism which 
considers only economic usefulness Of course according to onr 
general foimula nothing is economically insignificant No span of 
time or space, or object, no intellectual product 01 characterological 
trait is economically unimpoi tant The economic man must therefore 
have a 'business head' It is no longer possible on higher levels 
to get along with nothing bnt that common sense winch is sufficient 
on lowei levels The ideal goal of the economic type is an 
economic rationalism, the tiansformntion of the whole process of 
life into a compi eliensire calculation m which no f ictor is unknown J ) 
The limits of cognition always set also the limits of economics 
On the other hand the irrationality of natural phenomena cannot 
wholly he abolished by any ‘forwmdlooking attitude’, paitly because 
unique future circumstances cannot be predicted Intellectual ability 
finds its natural limits at this point and calculation and i atiomlisatioa 
end Consequently another quality is needed which is not purely 
intellectual but is i ather a matter of imaginative intuition or belief 
the willingness to take a chance llowevei well economic bebav tor 
may have calculated, some factois aie always lacking And here 
the element of chance enters m either supported by imagination 
or baBed upon a belief m ‘luck’ And thus the economic type 
touches the region of aesthetics and religion 

') This is earned so far that the art of stimulating new needs is 
practiced, instead of satisfying existing ones The psychology of ad- 
vertising has recently been developed into a separate branch of science 

*) Cf Werner Sombart, Der Bourgeois, JIuenchen 1920 on the cal- 
culation of capitalism And further Max Weber, Die Wirtschaft und (lie 
gescllschafilichen Oidnungcn und Mae elite (Grnndns3 der Sozialoehonomik 
HI, 1 p 35) § 4 on the typical measures of rational economics 
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The aesthetic component is chaiaetenzed by the fact, that it 
has a psychic- expenental but not a utilitarian value t) The two 
regions are mutually exclusive The useful is as a rule inimical 
to the beautiful Splendid landscapes aie destroyed from economic 
motives, woiks of ait demolished and happy moods spoiled Earth 
seems to have no 100m foi both side by side, neitkei does the 
soul Noone who staves foi innei beauty and haimony can afford 
to enter the struggle foi existence which develops his power along 
certain onesided lines But if the aesthetically impoitant is viewed 
from an economic point of view it is regarded as luxury 2 ) Luxuries 
may of course gradually become economically necessary goods 
through i refinement of wants Cultured people have a ceitain 
need for aitistic sunoundmgs Then imagination demands stimu- 
lation and satisf iction especially if by vocation they aie put undei 
the pressure of some division of labor Thus the aesthetic cannot 
be wholly separated fiom the economic The aesthetic makeup of 
possessions becomes in social relations a factoi which increases 
prestige It signifies that nairow needs have been outdistanced 
and luxunes can be afforded This explains the desire in many 
economic natures to be patrons of art They utilize art as a means 
of social elevation but fail to appieeiate its inner significances 
Anothei point of contact between the aesthetic and the economic 
seems to lie in the fact that scarcity goods (gold and silvei) have 
an aesthetic significance Then again, articles which can never be 
replaced (the woik of a gieat master for instance) have a very 
high exchange value This is of couise also included in the class 
of luxuries A gold stand ud is always a sign of luxuiy 

Let us now turn to the social region The puiely economic 
type is egotistical since he icgaids it as his first duty to preserve 
his own life Everybody else is consequently of lessei impoitance 
It is highly atypical in the economic man to 1 enounce anything 
of his own fiec will foi the sike of others Only egoism and 

a ) This statement is not intended to deny that the aesthetic and the 
biologically useful have some developmental factors in common 

% ) Luxuiy has heie a double meaning It is (1) the preparation and 
consumption of a surplus of goods beyond purely economic needs, and (2) 
everything which is not immediately useful but belonging to the othei 
regions of value, especially the aesthetic, may be designated as luxury 
In both cases we are dealing with a unique category of economic value 
determination 
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mutualism are primal il) economic forms of the social attitude 
Wherever altruism, as the principle of renunciation of goods in 
favor of someone else, appears, it mnst be born from some motive 
other than economic ones A consistent economic system has no 
place for chant} The economic man’s interest in other human 
beings is onl} utilitarian Ho socs man purely from the point of 
view of econom) , that is, as a pi odneer, consumer or a bnj cr He 
accepts help but e\ cn this mutual relation is included in the 
economic point of view There must alwajs be a positivo balance 
m his favor Such an attitude can be carried as far as pure 
economic exploitation which from the strict point of view of economic 
rentability would be perfcctlj logical. ') Economic calculation must 
also consider moral qualities, bnt only insofar as they arc economi- 
cally important, such as thrift, industry, efficiency, order, reliability, 
m short the vocational-economic abilities An} man possessing such 
qualities deserves credit That credit is onl} a moral emphasis 
of economic qualities is testified b\ the current business expression 
‘The man is good One should observe the waa m which business 
men create social relations All forms of honoran demonstration, 
of good will or 6}mpath} enter into the economic relation Tho\ 
make for good business But with the pure economic t}pe such 
relations do not go beyond business interests From the purch 
economic point of Mew man is necessarily onl} a means to an end 
and can be evaluated according to his ability to work, his capital 
or his purchasing power 2 ) The fact that there are real business 
friendships and mutual interests is not a contradiction of what has 
just been Eaid Foi, the economic subject is not necessaril} a 


’) Rudolf Goldsclieid has lately introduced into sociology the principle 
of human economy (Mcnschcnoelonomic) ns an etlnco -political point of 
view There are of course such considerations in politics One should, 
however, avoid such a term where really ‘social’ purposes are in question 
For, in economic relations man can onl} be considered ns an economic 
means or as the subject of economic values This principle does not lead 
us into higher value contexts 

*) ‘Man is regarded onlj ns a nmt of work and nature only ns a 
means of production All life is one huge business relation ’ Somhart, 
Dcr lapttahsUsche Unternchmcr, Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft vol 29 
p 711 This is true not only of the capitalist bnt of every purely economic 
man Conversely, capitaksm too, ns an economic phenomenon m lnstoiy, 
is often dominated by other motives, 
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single individual but often a collective subject a family, two or 
more partneis, a corporation, a nation or a group of nations But 
of each collective subject the same can be said as of the individual 
m regard to economic egoism The unit has meiely been enlarged 
The specific associations m themselves have of course another 
structure than the purely economic As collective entities however 
their activities make themselves felt m an economic-egoistic sense 

Wealth is power The economic man has power over nature, 
its forces, material, extension and the technical means necessary 
to its control This also implies power over people But this 
power again has a pronounced economic character if the type is 
pure The dominant attitude is always a desire to own more than 
other people Thus economic stnving for power appears m the 
form of competition This attitude dominates even the lowest level 
and can he extirpated onl> with the economic motive itself The 
power of mone\ is based upon its motivating influence, which 
again presupposes economic natmes And as if to emphasize this 
point, money toda) gives piestige even if it has not been earned 
b\ the owner and is connected neither with his industry nor his 
shrewdness 

But all this is based upon an assumption which is no longer 
purely economical, namely the validity of the legal order which 
guarantees the rights of private pioperty The principle of the 
natural right that private propert\ must be the result of one’s own 
exertion, could only be strictly carried out if there were no law 
of inheritance in the economic sjstem m question But even here 
it could not be enforced on account of econormco-techmcal reasons 
The principle itself is incomplete, for savings become ‘possession’ 
onl> if an overindmdual social will recognizes ibis claim (ns 
correctly seen by Ficlite) by excluding all other competitors It is 
right howevei that the economic man should have a special interest 
in such a legal status Private property is the result of economic 
motives and is only the legal recognition of that attitude which 
makes itself felt m isolated economic egoism Thus wherevei the 
economic type legislates all economic claims are given prefeience 
Law appears then as the social normative form in which economics 
is taken as the material of social life Such a conception is of 
course veiy narrow and as abstract as the type of winch we speak 
A purely economic conception of the state would coirespond to 



tins ty po and indeed the slate appears to many people as nothing 
more than the supcnndividual oiganisation of economic life, as a 
sort of higher pioducti\c community, a corporation or a stock 
company We have no Tight here to tike up a position against 
such a conception from the norm.itno point of view and mn e t 
satisfy om selves with the observation that it is again the pure 
economic tvpc which gives rise to this relation to questions of 
powei This same type would judge all social vocations accoi ding 
to their earning capacity Vocation and earnmg-powei aic m fact 
for him absolutely identical concepts 

It cannot surprise us thoicforc that the evaluation not only 
of human beings but also of the entire world is seen from this 
point of Mew The economic \aluc is for this tvpc the highest 
value In a religions sense it is, tlicicfore, no longer necessary 
to i elate it to a Inghei meaning, but it must only be posited in 
its totality 1 c as world-embracing value J ) God appears then as 
the ownei of all wealth, as the giver of all useful gifts Every 
leligion which tries to interpret the meimng of life of course contains 
such a factor, foi, without dmh bread life would be impossible 
The deepest my stones of the world seem to begin with biead and 
its life giving power One can imagine a religion boin from purely 
economic motives, when the economic religious views and cults 
naturally reflect the special system of economics The god of the 
herdsman is different from that of the agucnltnralist, that of the 
tradei again different fiom that of the miner If nothing remains 
but a passion for weiltb without consideration of the way in which 
it is acquired, Mammon is the highest god The religio-supcrstitions 
concepts of the stockbrokers and speculators aic dominated bv 
curious beliefs in fate and chance They sccretlv woiehip a powei 
which they imagine to be in control of the great world-lottery 
This 1 elation between economics and ldigion has been historically 
investigated by Max Weber and Troeltscb One should, as far as 
possible tiy to differentiate between religious concepts which are 
definitely determined by economic motives, and conversely , those 
economic forms of behavior which are determined by leligio-cthical 
views which existed independently of the economic region s ) The 


') Cf Werner Sombart, Her Bourgeois, p 137ft ‘sacred economics’ 
! ) Max Weber m the introduction to his treatises on Hie Wtrtschufts- 
ethih Her Weltrehgionin (Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Keligionssoziologie 
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two factors could however hardly be separated m such a narrow 
reciprocal ment il relation To look upon economic prospeuty as 
a gift from God, 01 to stave for economic success in oidei visibly 
to justify such giace does not wholly belong to the economic point 
of view For, here the desue to obtain the grace of God seems 
to supercede the economic motive We are only concerned with 
the deification of utility as such, the birth of deities out of economic 

intei ests -God as giver, as protectoi of the fields, as mcieasei of 

the sheep, as safe guide on the sea, a3 giver of the sun and ram 
etc- in short of all useful gifts which enrich the physical-desnmg 
lathei than the spn ltual part of man We have not the slightest 
doubt that an auahsis of leligious (especially of primitive ones) 

would lead to a wealili of such symbols which originated in fear 

or hope, in the desire and will to live, and in the psychology of 
woik and enjoyment 

III 

Economic motives can be distinguished from theoretic ones 
because then deciding viluts arc not the logical ones of ordination 
but those of utility The useful is not identical with the pleasant 
The I uttei is a mere moment ay feeling-effect which is enjoyable 
even though it may be dangeious in the long run The useful 
alwiys presupposes a ccitain degree of theoretic insight into the 
practic il and psy chological conditions of life Therefoie all judg- 
ments of useful or useless ire built on i lational foundation Also 
the economic principle which we developed in the fust p irt of 
this volume, the punciple of least action, is as we s ud instinctive 
rationality But neveithcless theoietic factors aie not decisive in 
the motivation of the economic man On the contraiy, this is 
rooted m the specific foim m which he expcnences utilitarian 
values, as wants and their satisf ictiou Economic behavioi is thus 
motivated by the satisfying of needs This deteimination may 
take place in two ways which diffei externally there are useful 
goods 01 habits which pi ly a definite iole m a whole life and 
there aie, on the other hind, puiposive endeavois which aie only 
called foith by a specific and sometimes entnely tiansitoiy situation 

Vol I Tuebingen 1922 p 240 265ft) also emphasizes this necessity He 
primarily investigated the functional relations between the structures of 
society anti religion This context leads to historic types and thus touches 
more complicated phenomena than we have here in mind 
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Biologically speaking, we might differentiate between constant con- 
ditions of life which must be met with a peimanent adaptation, 
and momentary needs to which one must react specifically If the 
first situation is the motivating power we have the foresighied type 
of man and in the second case we have the type who is readily 
adaptable to mergencies 

The motive of foresight u the constant motive of work 
There is no special demand for an unusual versatility to suit 
customaiy satisfactions to customary needs But it does necessitate 
constancy of purpose, strength of will, ordei and thrift Therefore 
this group of virtues is built up from the motive of foresight 
The motives of emergency necessitated by the need to choose a 
means suitable to carry out an unexpected purpose demand a 
practical ability We call lesourcefnlness that form of individual 
adaptability which quickly finds the most suitable causal means 
for any purpose If this resourcefulness is based on the imaginative 
giasp of single instances then it resembles aesthetic intuition If, 
however, general and practical causal means (technical rules) and 
their application aie considered then we have the 1 effective and 
rational resourcefulness Keen judgment, piesence of mind, inven- 
tiveness, ability to make quick decisions and versatility are the 
virtues cinch belong to this type of motivation To act according 
to general maxims, which one has developed m contemplative 
wisdom into a system of life, is obviously entuely different from 
6 imply facing every particular instance with practical resourcefulness 
and suitable means This distinction of motives is, in the first 
case, an intellectual one But in the second case the primary 
directive factor is the economic motive which guides the intelligent 
choice of means to aim in each eaBC for the useful This may 
become the central foice of a pei son’s makeup We shall not 
here discuss the ethical value of this type In any ease we are 
certain that we aie dealing here with a value region that is not 
wholly unimportant for ethics For, the aim of self-preservation 
and external adaptation is itself a specific kind of value which 
colors all the utilitarian values which subserve it Because they 
belong to a specific value we subsume them under the head of 
utilitarian values m a narrow' sense, 1 e the primarily economic 
values And noone will deny that at least m the ethics of economic 
work there is a specifically moral factor 
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The man graded by economic motives is obviously moie closely 
related to reality than the theorist He also must reflect but m the 
end he takes an active part in the development of actuality ‘The 
painless conception of a thought does not result m an economic act 
The unique side of business which is unknown to mtellectualists is 
the knitting up of thought with reality and though this connection 
letting thought crystallize mto reality **) But it is not necessary 
that the motives should alwa) s be fully conscious This is seldom 
the case m practical life and perhaps least of all ut active natures 
Every decided attitude has elemental power and can become a 
form of genius if one stresses its unconscious creativity Even the 
economic man of exceptional ability acts m his individual way 
because he ‘must’ Sombart emphasizes this ( In regard to the 
problem of motivation we must investigate m this case as well as 
m any other the extent to which conscious reasons are the real 
driving forces of economic activity* (op cit p 699) Sombart has 
m mind the capitalistic entrepreneur but this sentence also applies 
to the economic type as such On the primitive level the utilitarian 
tendency acts with the certainty of an instinct On higher levels 
it often becomes such a passion that it must have unlimited scope 
Quite regardless of the fact that big capitalists often act not from 
purely economic motives but from social and political ones, the 
abstract economic tendency rises m many instances above mere 
striving foi personal advantage It is, so to speak, the idea of 
the nseful and of the productive which becomes a daemonic passion 
But the net retnrn, the rentability and profit are the decisive 
factors even in undertakings of supermdividual dimensions and thus 
deteimme the limit of the economic type Anyone who can stand 
constantly working with a deficit may have special reasons foi 
doing so but he is no longei a puiely economic type The converse 
is also true sometimes an undeitakmg is supposed to be only m 
the interest of the public, yet there is nothing behind it but a 
hidden desire for purely personal gam 2 ) I add here an excerpt 
from the Hambmg prospectus of the re-creation of the German 

1 ) W Rathenau cited by Werner Sombart, Archiv fuer Sozialwissen- 
schaft vol 29 p 728 

2 ) Werner Sombart, ‘As if a capitalistic Shoe Factory were an in- 
stitution to manufacture shoes (instead of profit) 1 In connection with 
this topic cf also R Ehrenberg, Grosse Vemoegen , I Jena 1925 ed 2 
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Foreign Service (Hambuig, April 1918, p 4) ivlucli explores with 
incisive clearness what, in many cases, acts only as a half conscious 
motive ‘As fai as the general attitndo of foreign tindc is concerned 
everything is ruled by motives of utility Our foreign tiadc does 
not wish to force anything on its customers but rather to satisfy 
them For this reason trade is adapted to the desires and needs 
of other nations This is not done m order to please or to make 
moral conquests but to aclnevo utility and to acquire a steady 
customer 

IV 

A striking conti ast between differentiated forms of the economic 
type has already attracted onr attention in the beginning of this 
chapter It makes a greit difference whether a man pioduccs 
goods himself (even if onfy by increasing their value tluough some 
additional work) or whether ho merely consnmcs them The first 
t\pe has the supcnority which comes with eftcctiic activity The 
other faces the economic world with some embarnsmient The 
terms worker and enjoy er themsehes embody in etlnc il value 
judgment whoso purely external emphasis is how ev ci appaicnt since 
most people consider that'only pbvsical labor or direct employment 
is productive and do not fully appreciate the utilization of physical 
and mental pow er for intellectual productivity fy In a strict economic 
sense even the consumer may occupy various positions If he 
commands a wealth of goods which can be used without any 
productive return on his part he scarcely belongs any more to tho 
economic type On n higher plane lie approaches the aesthetic 
attitude and in a lower form he no longer lives in a spintunl 
context but leads instead a brutish existence, according to Luther 
‘Ir Baucli, lr Gott ’ Should the consumer, however, be limited to 
a small amount of goods then the economic principle shows itself 
onesidedly as a cutting down of consumption Thus we have the 
saver, whose constant endeavor is to limit the goods which ho 
uses to the smallest possible amount Many educated spinsters 
(and bachelors also at the present time) spend their lives m such 
a painful, because really negative, existence Though the productive 

») MV Eliasberg in the Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft, vol 50 (1922) 
p 87 treats m general of Psychology and Worl from the point of view 
of a psvcliology cf meaning contexts 
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saver is forced to live a sad ascetic life unless he ennobles his 
existence by aims which are rooted m some other value context 

Different employments give rise to othei special foims of the 
economic type Pei haps no power in adult life moulds a man so 
stiongly as his vocation The whole mentality of the agricultui alist 
is entirely diffeient from that of the stock raisei, the aitisan differs 
from the clerk and the fisherman from the mmei Natuie seems to 
stamp the sonl with the special conditions under which he wrests 
his livelihood from hei The tiadei finds a unique place in 
economic life partly through his manysided activities and paitly 
because of the unpioductive trait which clings to him even though 
he fills an essential place in the economic system The publisher, 
who umtes ait and science with economic endeavoi, presents a 
curious combination of mental motives which nevertheless centei 
in the economic region These economically determined vocational 
types have long been utilized by wnteis in psychological studies 
Gustav Pro) tig has drawn the diffeient foims of the mei chant in 
his Soil und Habcn, peasants have been made htei ary subjects by 
Pestalozzi, Gotthelf, G KelLei and the xecent Heimatdichtei like 
Roseggei, Hansjakob, Fienssen and Ganghofer J ) Not until the 
artisan became a social pioblem, however, did lie find his poets 
Of late, sociology which grew out of national economy, has made 
psychological studies of vocational types The geisteswissenschaft- 
hche work is at present umelated to vocational psychology which 
is a blanch of the psychology of elements and has not yet fully 
developed its methods I here remind the leader of the masterful 
treatment of peasant types by Pestalozzi m his Scliweize)l)latt of 1782 
(published at piesent by Seyffait 1901 Vol 6 pp 30 — 54) 

The methods employed in economics diffei according to the sub- 
jects of economic endeavoi It makes a radical difference whether 
the economic type appears in a natural, money or credit econonn 
In the second case we have to deal also with the psychology of 
monev and a beginning of an extensive pathology of the economic 
type which I cannot develop in this outline The piopei appieciation 
of money is often beyond the chaiacter and undeistanding even of 
highly developed people In the thud case we have the psychology 
of the banker and the speculator The basic outline of the economic 

i) Compare with this attitude the depreciatory treatment of the working 
man in Plato’s Republic II 372 etc 
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tv pc rimuu**, hut in fivorahle case*. uc find economic reflection 
t 'ke the place of ictunllv productive work This reflection, h.ippilv 
mmed ‘*.pi eolation’ bcciuse it is not founded on n safe o\ptn< nliol 
b,i*.if, is an e=*-eiitnl icliievcmcnt m nation il and world cconomj 
The nnun iea=on for the fultirc of the projected economic revolution 
in Gcrminv l‘)18 i*> to be sought m the worker's inabilitv to specu- 
late On this levtl, however, nnhcilthv sjmptom6 of economics 
upidlv inereise The wild speculator on the exchange, the un- 
productive gambler etc (rente economic (jpes m which the productive 
side of labor li is complctclv disappeured As human beings thej 
are at the border of what mi> be called mental tjpes But wn- 
fortnmtelv such tjpes are even essential to the mechanism of 
our compile ited modern economic sv stein And this exhibits the 
‘soullcssncss’ to which the historical development of economics and 
its constant separation from individual will and power has led 
The problem becomes even more complex when we add to 
the subject of our discussion (the object and method of economics) 
the extent of economic operittons We arc interested of course 
onlj in the refle- action upon the soul It makes a great difteicncc 
psv chologicallv whether one owns one cow or two hundred, whether 
one tills one acre or cmploj s laborers to cultivate hundreds, whether 
one retails soap or supplies the world with machincrj, whether 
one works on a lnndloom or Simpl) tends the lever of an automatic 
loom A pcistcsu isscnschaflltche psjchologj muFt trace all tho 
psjcliic influences which correspond to thc«e economic forms Thcie 
have been eome attempts in the psvchologv of the artisan ns 
contrasted with a factorj worker This includes of course not 
onlj the isolitcd economic motive but also social, political and 
religious contexts We must be content here with an observation 
which is taken from the midpoint of the discussion Whether a 
man works in a meaningful whole or onlj meclnnicallj creates 
parts which aro in themselves absolutelv meaningless, establishes 
a whollj different sort of relationship between a man and his work 
In this comparison we have a repetition of the antithesis between 
structural psjchologj and the psjchologj of elements on the 
economic level A psjchologj which neglected the moamngful 
relations of life could havo onlj’ been developed m a period where 
the division of labor had split up the meaningful whole to such 
an extent that the single worker no longer comprehended it (at 
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I'-’-t economically) For, the factory workers on one hand no 
longer grasp the significance of the system m which they are 
engaged while the directors of such mass production transcend the 
finer individual relations to economic goods Even in the days 
of Rousseau the farmer seemed the only complete man, for he is 
closelj in touch with the meaning of economics, a veiy essential 
side of life For him, as for the artisan, there is some meaning 
m lus work because he deals directly with the consumer The 
others are mere cogs in a machine which although it masters nature 
to an extent never dreamed oJE in former times has as a totality 
developed a domination over the maBs of mankind almost more 
terrible than the power of nature 

This already touches upon the final point of view, which has 
some importance for the differentiation of the economic type even 
though it is not in itself of a purely economic nature This is 
the social form of economy If we emphasize only the most well 
known and visible differences it is clear that the man of house 
economy is nearest to the total economic problem of life He is 
much nearer and perhaps more powerful than the individual of a 
greatlj differentiated territorial economy And if finally the national 
economy becomes so complicated as to be utterly dependent on 
world economy, man might well feel m regard to this veiy complex 
s)stem like the magician’s apprentice over whom the spirits, who 
had formerly been his servants, had gained a fateful power With 
increasing social interrelation there is a more complex division of 
labor And this introduces into the soul structure of the individual 
an overindividual factor which mechanizes rather than organizes 
him Economically we are a more dependent people than those 
of any previous epoch We can no longer control needB which 
have been stimulated from earliest infancy The means for then 
satisfaction make us dependent upon people whom we have never 
seen and who are as indifferent to us as human beings as we are 
to them Thus economy is more and moie interwoven into the 
present legal and political syBtem until we reach a point where its 
individual nature is completely blotted out Enormously complicated 
objective structuies have come between the living man and the 
economic process so that the simple personal economic structure 
has almost become unrecognizeable As an organized humanity we 
are to an incredible degree masters of nature, but have become 
Spranger, Types ol men - 10 



60 interdependent that noone of us can now stand on Ins own feet 
And yet economic self-sufficiency is perhaps more necessary to a 
complete man than nil the uealth which a world-wide organisation 
can offei as long as it functions properly J ) 

V 

In some pcoplo the economic senso seems to havo died, not 
because 1 different motive (aocnl or aesthetic) has become pre- 
dominant, bnt because the single motive of economic behavior is 
earned to a ridiculous extremo If the economic is originally 
rooted m the balance of cucigy between the individual and the 
objective uoild of goods md their pnrposivo utilisation, then this 
meaning cannot be achieved if the expenditure of eneigy exceeds 
any utilitarian result, 01 if eneigy is stored np beyond the point 
uheie it can be nsed In the first instance we lmc the uaster, 
i e the unproductive consumer, and in the other the miser, the 
uneconomic acquirer and snvei ? ) Both types aio perversions of 
the economic type Their decisive value experience is economic 
Bnt m their endeavoi fully to enjoy the value of this region they 
lose the real meariing of economy which can only be found m the 
golden mean Both types arc thus structurally not only perversions 
but also extieme exaggerations of the economic type By trying 
to grasp everything they lose the real meaning of life Bnt they 
have their own blissful moments — the glorious thrill of extremes 

») I remind the reader that all these remarks should only be inter- 
preted psychologically They do not lion ever refer only to the psychology 
of specifically economic ethics but also to the psychology of chance which 
is at present very much neglected 

a ) For the psychology of the miser cf Scheler, Der Formahsmtts tn 
der Edith und die inatenale Wertctluk p 239 Herbert Schach op cit p 200 
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THE AESTHETIC ATTITUDE 

I 

Tn the first section we attempted to reduce the aesthetic factor 
JL in natuie and the various forms of ait to one foim of mental 
endowment of meaning If we wished to summarize the essence 
of aestheticism we should say ‘it is the formed expression of an 
impression’ Herein are contained three stages, (l)^there ib the 
«n piession, a sensuous eonciete objective picture given m reality 
or created by the imagination, and which is psychically expenenced 
in i(s emotional significance, (2) the expression, a sensuous-concrete 
presentation of my psychological content enlarged by imagination 
m a physical or imagined material, (3) this form as the pioduct 
of the mutual interfusion of impiession and expression which is 
achieved m its most pronounced sense if a condition of equilibrium 
or harmony is established between the objective and subjective 
factors Since we know that theoretic acts are alwajs present in 
our comprehension of the given, and since the object UBuallv has 
no soul of its own, we generally deal in giving or experiencing 
form with a fusion of conceptual and empathic acts Theoietic 
constitutive acts and those of psychic empathy participate m every 
aesthetic experience 

The problem of aesthetics is to investigate moie accurately 
the border-line between tko object as such and the attubutes with 
which my soul endows it By first defining the object from a 
purely theoretical standpoint the object is necessarily brought into a 
conceptual isolation which is unknown to the naive aesthetic enjoj er >) 

‘) Joseph Strzygowski elevates this unsafe positivistic procedure 
to a fundamental methodological principle whenever he wants strictly to 
differentiate between SacJiforschttng and Beschauerforschung m aesthetics 
(Die Knsis der Geisteswissenschaflen, Wien 1923 ) Even science finds the 
bald ‘fact’ problematic, and as for art 

10* 
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The latter, on the contrary lives, as it were, m the aesthetic objects 
and simultaneousli experiences both them and himself If in this 
condition he is conscions of a manifold, free and nniquo psjchic 
impulse he experiences ‘form’ 

We generally look for this process in an artist or an artlovor 
If, however, we look more closely we find that really wo have 
before us only a derived, \cry limited and occasional appearance 
of the aesthetic tjpe As radiations of something deeper the 
aesthetic state of mind is called fotth by a work of art, 311st as 
that same stito of mind created the work of ait Tho process 
itself may take place wholly internally When one says that 
Raphael would have been a great painter eien if he had been 
born withont hands one means that he understood things like a 
painter He always looked at the world with a painter’s ej e even 
when he did not fix his impression in the roundabout technical 
procedure of painting In a word, only from a soul that ex- 
periences aestlieticallj , works of art are born, onlj out of the 
inner vision grows the externally visible, only as a result of inner 
rhjthm of the sonl docs music arise But jnst ns the work of 
art is a derived phenomenon so also is the aesthetic appreciation 
which it calls forth To approach the origin of aesthetics we 
must describe aesthetic experience as compared with the theoretic, 
economic and religions attitudes 

We know that all aesthetic conduct is nndesirous It is a 
state of pure contemplation, a letting oneself go in the manifold 
nature of actual or imagined objects Real contact with the world 
is alwnjs passionate and teems with the struggle for material and 
spiritual existence But there is a further experience m which pain 
ib just as welcome as joj , suffering just as blessed as happiness 
This second experience is the imaginative grasp, 1 e the forming 
and transforming powers of emotion We are all familiar with 
this peculiar transmutation which in the acts of our memoiy lifts 
the toiments of the past into the plane of enjoj able contemplation 
And we know that some people always shroud themselves with a 
veil of imagination through which they see themselves and daily 
experience 

The same factors take part m this all-animating form of 
experience which we have analyzed above m the process of artistio 
creation or enjoj ment Fate and environment provide the impression, 
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the individual supplies the unique quality of feeling When this 
feeling completely embraces the impressions (hey are transfoimed 
into expressions of psvcluc impulse and are assimilated as personal 
possessions The aesthetic t\pe cherishes his expenences and 
feelings m a very characteristic way lie lives m their concreteness 
and perceptual abundance with a minimum of logical reflection 
An erotic tendency , for instance, immediatelv loses its singular 
attraction if it becomes mere desire, and also at the first theoretical 
reflection that hundreds of thousands have loved thus and that 
there is nothing unusual about it Only aesthetic expci icnce brings 
out the mcomparability of the situation’s emotional content *) 

If there is nothing but the fanciful enjoyment of a single 
situation wc have on!} a poetic mood, or an aesthetic whim Bnt 
if the whole soul acts as a forming power in ever} bit of life, 
(giving color, mood, rhythm) then we have the aesthetic type We 
can briefly define its nature as one which forms all impressions 
to expressions We cannot approach any more closely the mystery 
of these spiritual powers An objective work of art (which can 
only be bom from such a soul) most clearly icvcals the souls 
structure The aesthetic soul shares with a work of art its wholly 
concrete and perceptual shape In its accentuated form we call 
this mdnidmht} For, even though all types establish it, what 
we generally call ‘individuality or a formed personality winch 
arouses interest, is an aesthetic phenomenon Bound up with 
aestheticism there is always a peculiar kind of self enjoyment, 
because these natures Inc as it were second hand They do not 
come into immediate contact with that reality winch awakens 
desire and action They look on at the moving picture of life 
not reflecting, but empatlncally contemplating and enjoying it 

According as to winch of the three aspects of experience is 
predominant, wo can differentiate three aesthetic ty r pes Some 
people give themselves up to external ‘impressions’ with intense 
enjoyment ? ) They are hungry for ‘experience’ and therefore 

3 ) Schiller’s central concept of ‘aesthetic detcrmiimbilit y \ used m his 
2lst letter on aesthetic education refers to tins psychic structure and thus 
denotes the condition of highest formativity According to him we must 
regard ‘the power winch is given back to man m the aesthetic mood as 
the highest of all gifts, as the gift of humanity (of being human)’ 

3 ) ‘Impression’ must be understood here m the aesthetic and not m 
the theoretic or practical utilitarian sense 
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every tiling easily becomes an experience for them If the inner 
binding and forming power is lacking no have the Itnp) csstontsts 
of life who hurry from one impression to the other skimming 
only the surface from each ty Otheis, however, live so intensely 
in their inner emotional woild that they meet and color overy 
impression with a subjective tint Theso ai e the frankly subjective 
natnres, the Exp) csstontsts of existence They lack the possibility 
of .in objective surrender to the v lsiblc concrete objectivity of life 
Only when both aspects of existence impression and our inner 
world come to a pcifect balance, do wo have the men of ' inner 
form', the truly plastic natures, whom wo might also call the 
classic type In them the inner unfolding is at once an assimilation 
of life's impressions self - development Characteristic of them is 
formation m the clearly aesthetic sense, which must bo differentiated 
from mere knowledge and technical aptitude They make out of 
their In os woiks of art They are themselves form, beauty, 
harmony and propoition Even m their cirliest tendencies they 
have a certain moral grace, but often enough too, they only 
complete themselves through conscious inner culture ‘I will keep 
my 6clf pure events the artist’, says Hoelderlm in Hypo ion 1 2 ) 

Yet here we must emphasize the difference between the virtuoso 
of life (Shaftesbury) and the external! j creative artist Certainty 
an aitist’8 soul must be constituted so as to create from his inner 
rhythm outer rhythm, from his inward sense of bfe the external 
form, from his subjective harmony , the outer tone Bnt as compared 
to the inner artist he has both advantages and disadvantages He 

1) Cf Kierkegaard, Either- Or (Works, German translation Yol I) 
/henpu) para — Kicbard Harnann, Der Impressiomsmus tn Leben mid 
Kunst, Koeln 1907 especially p 143 ff In this brilliant book much is classed 
as specifically impressionistic which is true of the aesthetic type in general 

2 ) WW I (Diedenchs) p 105 One compare in general Hegel, 
Philosophic der Geschichte (‘the forms of beautiful individuality ’), Jakob 
Burckhardt, Ettliur der Renaissance, Eduard Spranger, Wilhelm v Humboldt 
ttnd die Htwianitaelsidee, Christian Weiser, Shaftesbury mid das deutsche 
Geisteslebcn — Cf the seldom remarked book of K. Bonnski, Balthasar 
Gracian mid die Hofliteratur tn Deutschland, Halle 1891 on the history 
of the concept of inner form which goes back to Cicero and is best known 
under the term ‘the beautiful soul’ See further v Waldberg, Sludien 
wid Quellen cur Geschichte des Romans I The developmental history of 
the beautiful soul vi Spanish mysticism (Literarhistonsche Forschungen, 
Heft 41 1910) 
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ln c the advantage of being able to project his experiences into 
-n\ form, (colors, tones, poetic pictures) i e the power of self- 
expression, which is not identical with the innei foiming power 
II Pli Moritz 1 ) and Humboldt were aesthetic natures but without 
1 ul\ objective ‘sensible’ creative powers They struggled m vain 
lor expression, since they were at bottom only self-creators Con- 
icrsclj the disadvantage of the artist who can create externally 
ic that he is forced by this very fact to linger over some single 
creation (he creates a Zens, or an Aphrodite, a lync poem, a 
dr ima, a dance or a song) Thus his vital energy is so concentrated 
on a single point that he nevei quite reaches, or may even lose 
the inner form Therefore genthne artists have an insatiable longing 
u holly to express themselves m a masterpiece, but only a few, 
v ho like Goethe carry a work through their whole growth succeed 
Most artists do not go beyond single or limited expressions, m 
which now the impressionistic element (the occasion) now the 
cxpressionistic element (the inner world) predominates In some 
creative artists successive works signify rather a stiuggle for innei 
foim than actual mentions from that form 2 ) 

We shall consider the aesthetic type only insofar as its mental 
structure rests on the innei forming power which tneB to strike a 
balance between objective experience and its subjective penetiation 
Within this type we shall draw only the most decided lines so 
that the main outline will not be blurred by the variations We 
should have to write a whole Aesthetics if we wished to describe 
the manifold formB of the external artistic world We are only 
interested m the inner artist, he whose inward life is aesthetically 
organized 

- II 

The various regions of value into which human life is organized 
are, for the aesthetic type, wholly illuminated by aesthetic standards 

') What I mean here, K Ph Montz, starting from the background 
of an aesthetically determined metaphysics of the universal relation in 
creative nature, called ‘the capacity which is implanted in the finer texture 
of the orgamsm to develop’ This is a beginning of a structural psycho- 
logy Cf extracts from his writings in Goethe’s Italienischer Beise, and 
my lecture Goethe und die Metamorphose des Menschen , Goethejakrbuch 1924 

*) Gerhart Hauptmann in a speech on the celebration of his 50 th birthday 
in the university of Leipzig, spoke in this sense of 'eternal beginning’ 
and of 'the productive scepticism’ 
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Consequently he sees ciery where that which enlarges his own inner 
forming power Knowledge cm add but little since it destroys 
the perceptual and classifies everything according to concepts of 
gencial validity This explains the aversion of the truly aesthetic 
typo to the conceptual It seems to him to have a certain paucity, 
a lack of plasticity and color and to be an almost lifeless liusk 
One of the liberating cftccts of art and indeed also of artistic 
experience, is found m its teaching us to question the com cntional 
and traditional picture of reality and to see it again 'originally*, 
1 e animated ( bcscclt scheri ) This factor dominates the aesthetics 
of Konrad Fiedler In the lmpicssiomstic nesthcticiun there is 
usually a leaning toward relativism Dilthoy, as a historian, was 
so organized that although lie made, in visualizing his characters, 
conceptual determinations of all of them, he eliminated them in 
the final presentation because they did not satisfy his need for 
pictorial mdi\ ideality He called tins 'caution* But it really was 
an aesthetic factor in his mind uhich led sometimes to a fear of 
generalisations and forced lnra to leave Ins figures shrouded in the 
veil which is ultimately charactenstic of life itself But he had 
been untiTing in visualizing actual historical figures This example 
shows that scientific reflection is for the purely aesthetic man what 
the study of anatomy is foi the creative artist, or the philosophic 
analysis of art for a Schiller or a Goethe, an intermediary stage, 
through which he struggles to full plasticity, color and individuality 
of life Thus the theoretic attitude mav be found as a subordinated 
factor in the aesthetic mnn i) But bis goal is the presentation 
of life’s eternal laws m his own concrete individuality , and the 
formation of his personality so that the geneial radiates through 
the specific 

To do this he must make a certain choice between different 
sciences At first only the Geistcswisscnschaftcn (language, literature 

') What Womnger called 'abstraction* in bis Abstrattion und Em- 
fuehhmg Jena 1911 is at bottom not an independent phenomenon A mathe- 
matically organized soul feels mathematics into and out of forms Counter- 
point is an example in music of this high degree of rationality But it 
still remains audible mathematics just as the mathematics which is visible 
m the formative arts It contains the fundamental factor of aesthetics, 
although the form is here highly rationalized Yolkelt Das aesthetische 
Beicusslsetn p 74 criticises Womnger’s conception of abstraction in the 
same way 
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md lnstorj) seemed dnectly to serve the creation of an inner 
’ > rid Because of their eminently educational content they were 
Called In the aesthetic Frenchmen 'belles letties’ Heidei was the 
* i ®t to apply this conception to all sciences, including those of 
r itnre, since the} also aid the foimation of the inner life >) And 
it is well known how much just these natmal sciences meant to 
Goethe in his longing for form and culture 

The aesthetic man’s conception of the essence of Natnre is 
wholly different fiom that of the theoretic man He has a close 
nffirntj with the mythological method of thought which feels a 
rcl ited life in nature 2 ) For, there is an aspect of nature which 
cannot be grasped except by 'an aesthetic sense, since in nature, 
too, creative form seems to play a pait Everything organic appears 
to be guided by an inner urge for development so immanently 
teleological that one might almost ascribe a soul to it Aristotle, 
though no poet Ins nevertheless made the conception of entelechy 
the center of his system He was a Greek, and the Greeks had 
a higliei sense of form than any other nation So inner form (the 
law of the purposive organic development of the inner being) 
became for him, and for long centuries of the socalled middle ages, 
the main explanatory principle of nature, even though such an 
mdi\ idealizing law (similar to the character of a single man) can 
be grasped only by aesthetic intuition Modem natnral science 
has attempted to destroy these formae substantiates, but they always 
crop up again It ib comprehensible that a man like Goethe, who 
experienced himself as an oiganic developmental process, a lawful 
metamorphosis, saw in nature the same forming power, especially 
since the 17 th centnry and its later offspring, Shaftesbury and 
Leibnitz, determined the intellectual woild from which he came 
He possessed the power of organic thought in the same astonishing 
degree as the power of organic vision s ) The same intellectual 
trend ruled the philosophy of Schelliug and Froebel and was again 
expressed by Fechner who could not be satisfied with the ‘night- 
new’ of nature, but again called upon the soul aB an explanatory 


*) Herbert in a dry moralising manner has also drawn a borderline 
between the sciences, those which enable an aesthetic presentation of the 
world and those which only reproduce the necessity of fate 
*) Cf Schiller Die Freimdschaft 
*) Cf my lecture cited above 
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principle The conflict of the organic and mechanical conceptions 
of nature is as eternal as the human types which lie behind them 
We must make it clear that we find onrselvcB at the limit of exact 
science For, the soul of nature, and the individual souls or type9 
living m it, can be grasped only tkiough cmpitliy ‘Nature is 
neither kernel nor shell, but ci cry thing at the same time * The 
same is true of historical Geistesioissaischaften The psychic 
individuality' of a man or an epoch can only be discerned by such 
an empntlnc foim sense Here art borders on science, and it seems 
as if reality conld only bo more deeply penetrated if grasped by 
all the forces of the mind over and abo\o tho purely theoretical 
(conceptual) Insofar, therefore, the aesthetic type has its special 
organ for understanding tho w 01 Id (a soit of ‘hunch’), an empathic 
intuition For tho pnro theorist, a man with such a tendency is 
only an extravagant romanticist *) For the theorist, nature is a 
system of functional equations, or a complexity of conceptually- 
defined energies But let us beai m mind that Plato believed 
moderation to be tho factor which made the world, (the cosmos) 
and the soul beautiful Thus a ital empathy may find in mathematics, 
too, the source of experiences of form and beauty 

Now let ns turn to the relations of the aesthetic typo with 
economic values The practical and aesthetic points of view are 
m 6harp contrast Anyone who ascribes a use to an aesthetic 
object be it technical or moral, a value, either for education or 
enjoyment, destroys its pure being The aesthetic man is as 
indifferent and helpless in the face of tho practical demands of 
life as the theorist (Here the above mentioned points still hold 
even in view of the apparent contradictions) The artist as well 
as he who develops himself would destroy his whole position toward 
life if he subscribed all his eneigies to utility 3 ) To comprehend 
life with a forming and enjoying fancy is quite different from 

*) Anyone who comprehends his own life as an organic developmental 
process, which is dominated by a constant form — an attitude which does 
not seem to have existed before Goethe — understands lumself aesthetically 

J ) Even the practical every day things are too much for the aesthetic 
mind I see m my mind’s eye the picture of these natures who take life 
hard, who are always frightened by real life because they are always looking 
for the formed echo and are unused to so much material I also see, however, 
others who treat the heavy material of life as if it were only chimerical, 
as if the whole world were only an aesthetic ‘phenomenon’ 
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‘woil mg’ Wilhelm Meister hoped to achieve completion by an 
* -,p"ilnc participation m all human life which the Etage seemed 
i' oner him So he wanted to develop himself m the woild of 
i Iu c .ou Even though this developmental novel ends with the 
pi use of individual limitation, piofession and useful woik, it is 
not -i contradiction of the aforesaid But it means that he planned 
here a rejection of the mere cult of aesthetic illusion, the pure 
ideal of a contemplative self- development, though not in the sense 
that it is totally misguided For, Goethe certainly would not have 
glonfied a mere businessman It means instead that one must have 
had real experiences before one can work them over into form 
Wilhelm Meister ened, not ra his aim but in the matenal He 
could not become a narrow worker, m spite of his limitations 
because hi6 life purpose was so corapi ehensive that he had to 
lcinain a complete personality ’) Thus Goethe thought, he, who 
struggled from the universal indefiniteness of the aesthetic form 
of life to another m older to create above them a moie potent 
form In a far different way, Schiller, who had to lift himself 
above the necessities of life, and to fiee himself from mere mattei 
and its limitations, sought powei of imagination, the plaj impulse 
and aesthetic cultivation 2 ) Devotion to the purely nseful, when 
it becomes a ruling urge, destioys the aesthetic attitude And it 
seems strange at first tha f Goethe m his old age (m agieement 
with the classic Kalokagathie) should designate the purely piactical 
Susanna, at the end of his Wandeijaht e, as ‘Good and Beautiful’ 
(die Gute-Schoene) But this strangeness disappears if we Temind 
ourselves that even in the first part, he had called the expressions 
of a purely religio-erotic type the Confessions of a beautiful soul 

*) Cf Jonas Cohn, Ber Geist de i Emehung 1919 p 91 I cannot agree 
that a desire for vocational education is particularly strongly felt by artists 
Perhaps we have here instead the conquest of mere artistry — Schiller 
too was impressed in this way by Meister, ‘that he achieved determination 
without losing his beautiful flexibility, that he learned to control lnmself 
hut found in this limitation the passage through form to the infinite’ 
(Letter to Goethe July 8 th , 1796) Schiller’B conception of aesthetic deter- 
mination (see above) represents what we have called the aesthetio type 

s ) The impulse to form means for Schiller something different than 
for us, namely the purely rational forming capacity of Eeason in the Kantian 
sense Cf my book Wilhelm v Humboldt und die Humamtaetsidec p 341 fi 
and p 281 What we call form, Schiller called living form or freedom m 
appearance 
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His inner assimilative and formative power was so universal that 
it united all other types m a comprehensive form This greatest 
of all self-creators had, to nse a Romantic expression, such an 
allround 'sensormm' that his aesthetic attitude toward life included 
all the others The nucleus, howoicr, remains his stming for 
inner form, or better, the formation of his entelechy with the aid 
of everything which life brought to him m the way of mate] ml >) 
The practical factor also necessarily appears as a subordinate 
item m the principles of aesthetic foim In every art we observe 
an economy of medium, applied not only to the magnitnde but 
also to the intensity of the medium Every gradation and tension 
is measured according to the psycho-physical energy of the enjoying 
subject Similar to this is the formation of life itself Here economy 
is shown by not desiring an} thing unattainable and b} restncting 
the power of imagination It appears further m the fact that for 
the purely aesthetic man periods of depression must necessarily 
follow upon those of enthusiasm The aesthetic type differs from 
the severelj 6toic in striving for abundant and manj sided experience 
and m not being content with a pure mtellcctnalizing of life But 
ever} aesthetic enthusiasm demands a subsequent quietude, every act 
of expansion one of limitation And thnB a stoic trait, the pathos of 
limitation, necessaril} belongs to the aesthetic t}pe It is introduced 
by the factor of power economy w Inch enters into every mental act 
The aesthetic man is b} no means an unsocial t}pe But since 
individualitv is a part of his nature, he tends m social relations 
toward eccentricity and self-importance In other words, individualism 
and not self-denial is characteristic of the aesthetic type sociall} 
Where this t}pe is strongly marked the man is not ruled by a 
desire to help otheis m the practical or spmtual needs of life, 
but they become like all of life, objects of aesthetic enjoyment 
and differentiating empathy This aesthetic factor appears very 
clearly in social lelations There is an eas} -going, mostly superficial 
association of people in which neither personal needs nor professional 
interests but the peculiar manner of receptivit} and self-expression 
is enjoj ed People here come in contact through the medium of 
expression and impression, temporanl} there arises a 8} nthesis or 
fusion of souls, but it cames with it no sense of obligation and 
reminds one of the play of butterflies The charm of such social 
i) ‘From utility through truth to beauty ’ (Wandcrjahre) 
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'<• tatties anses fiom the free and easy contact of individualities 
mat are mutually intei esting, but in a pure case without any real 
landing of mteiests 

Eroticism illustrates a higher and more enduring form of this 
*(>=thetico-social relation We mean by this the frankly aesthetically 
detei mined form of love Eroticism is rooted primarily in the fact 
th it the human body operates as a symbol of a pure, free, natural, 
forming power of the soul It appears as an expression of something 
psichological, which the enjoying subject expenenceB as longing 
The body is here considered the adequate symbol of a truly valnable 
soul Eioticism may be reciprocal but that is not essential to its 
nature In higher stages the bodily aspects may diop out and an 
act of love may turn directly to the inner form of another bouI 
Pci haps Plato first showed the way to this kind of eroticism *) 
Eierj pronounced aesthete is markedly erotic And it seems that 
the eroticism of a reflecting soul is attracted by the natural and 
jouthfnl,2) while the naive on the contrary stnveB for the profound 
Everybody seeks tliosejorm powers which he lacks The interlacing 
of this eroticism with sexuality is undeniable A hidden relation 
between the plastic powers of body and bouI is piesent, but the 
form of its appearance in consciousness may be purely spiritual 
and usually is so with youthful pure natures in whom the erotic 
fancy is more powerful than the reproductive drive Bonnd up 
with this is the fact that the mental phenomenon of eroticism 
between people of the same sex is entirely normal because only 
two different spiritual principles are necessary to the erotic, one 
of which plays the male, the other the female role The concentrated 
onesided mental force is always male, the spiritnal totality m which 
a naive form power is preformed is female But form results from 
the spiritual union of both, form, that is the harmonious no longer 
onesided or purely vegetative man Thus humanity, as illustrated 
by the aesthetic tjpe, only completely fulfills itself in erotioism 
For, every man is m his deeper nature as mental-unisexual being 
incomplete and incompletable 3 ) 

>) In his Symposion 

*) ‘Anyone who has thought deepest, loves the most vivacious ’ 
Hoelderlm 

*) For further detail see my Psychologic des Jugcndalters Leipzig 1924 
4th ed. Ch 4 Youthful eroticism 



What we called the female principle is most clearly realized 
in the female soul She is the necessary complement to the male 
Bpirit who strives for inner form He only matures through empathy 
with her ‘The eternal feminine leads us upward ’ The spiritual 
relation of the two sexes is, therefore, insofar as phj sical sexuality 
does not take the upper hand, an aesthetic one The meaning of 
true marriage is neither physical nor practical but a mutual spiritual 
completion, development, in the highest sense of the word, of inner 
form For this reason only earl} marriage can fulfill this highest 
purpose But the real meaning of such a union finally surpasses 
the merely aesthetic factor which is only a preliminary symbol, 
and leads into a total life unit} which culminates in religious 
values J ) 

If we turn back to social relations, it is now explicable why 
its aesthetic charactei rests especially on the spiritual contact of 
the sexes, only that there it is a union which is temporary and 
stimulating to the imagination The pure aesthetic t}pe allows too 
mnch imagination to entei into his social relations lie has no under- 
standing of the active lojalty which helps another person even if 
his soul is devoid of charm and attraction Aesthetes have no 
feeling at all for the practical side of solidarity Because they 
have no real comprehension of mankind they interpret socialism, 
for mstance, m a peculiar way which, seen from the point of view 
of political socialism, can only be called a miscomprehension 
Illustrative of this is the essay on Socialism and the Soul of Ulan 
by the aesthete Oscar Wilde Socialism is for him oul} a means 
of aesthetic individualism, and is valnable only because it leads 
to that and to a most complete life This most complete life 
however man can only find in the sphere of artistic imagination 
It is the most intensive kind of individualism known Only m 
voluntary associations is man beautiful, although his purpose is to 
be beautiful The proper dutieB of the state are the useful, those 
of the individual, the beautiful The aesthetic socialism of Oscar 
Wilde and GuBtav Landauer is thus a protection against ugly 
impressions, a spiritual insurance against distressing experiences 
The leal value of life is only achieved if everyone lets his whole 

*) On the difference between the vital feeling of oneness which I call 
Eros or aesthetic love and the real understanding personal love cf Scheler 
IFesen mid Formal der Svmvathie Bonn 1923 



t i-g veil tip from within and litres, a complete individual, creating 
md cnjo\ ing !) 

Let us now proceed to the political sphere Like the theorist 
in Ins knowledge, so the aesthetic man in his conscionsness of 
individn ility and personality has a feeling of power This is of 
coarse the characteristic inner powei, which even Nietzsche never 
trmsccndcd The aesthetic type naturally finds outer means to 
power in his own sphere, that is, the effects of artiBtic creation 2 ) 
This is the language by which he tries to influence people, by 
decorative appearance, by aesthetic beauty of clothes and house, 
rhetorical suggestion etc But when ambition predominates we 
pvs over into the political type The aesthetic man as an aristocrat 
and an individualist withdraws fiom mankind and is self-sufficient, 
as soon as his position is thieatened by others, l Odi _p> ofanum 
rulqus ct atceo' And heie he is nnconsciouBly influenced by the 
realization that he is unable to cope mentally with the world of 
power If the aesthetic type does not practise this reserve but 
paiticipates in politics he finds that he has no aptitude for it 
He judges everything by himself Now nothing is moie fundamentally 
crippling to the aesthete than subordination to overindividnal social 
forces which demand from him something definite, limited and 
real He conceives even the state aesthetically 3 ) Under favorable 

*) Oscar Wilde, Der Soztahsmm mid die SeeJe des Menschen U3W 
Translated by Hedwig Lachmann and Gustav Landauer Berlin 1904 — 
Gustav Landauer, Aufnif sum Sozialismus Berlin ed 2, 1919 (Page for 
page is evidence of the type developed above) 'We are poets, and shall 
do away with the scientific swindlers, the Marxists, the frigid, the hollow 
and mindless ones so -that poetic vision, the artistically concentrated 
creativity, the enthusiasm and prophetic power finds a place where they 
may in future work, create and build, in life, with human bodies, for the 
achievements and social life of groups, communities and peoples ’ p 34 

*) The feeling of power projected on aesthetic presentations creates 
the phenomenon of sublimity and heroism As Kant has already shown, 
it is not purely aesthetic According to our differentiation it is to he 
understood as the appearance of another type, namely that of moral 
elevation above nature which is made the object of aesthetic reflection 
and enjoyment 

*) Cf Schleiermacher m his romantic stage Monologenlll 'Where 
are the old legends of the state told by the wise men? Where is the 
power which this highest stage of existence should give, to each man, 
where the consciousness each should have, to he part of its reason, 
imagination (') and power?’ — Schmitt-DorotiS, Pohtische Bomantxh ed. 2, 
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circumstances ho sees in tho state n form, in unfavorable conditions, 
a fetter For this rcison ho is a liberal and limits the state to 
a minimum of activity, ns Wilhelm v Humboldt und Leopold 
v Wiese Or ho is even an annichist who considers the state 
superfluous and desires to help mankind to a life of liberty and 
beantj J ) The pure impressionists or expressionists of existence 
speoiall} lack the innci sclf-dtsciplire, which is nccessar} in 
Eiiboidinntion to a ruler and m dependent relations Even the classic 
man, the complete personality would prefer to li\c according to 
the pure law of Ins own nature, to have room for his own growth 
and unfolding, to find libcrt} through organic self-development 
His creed is tho liberalism of harmonious mankind, which is not 
to be confused with Kantian liberalism of dnt} We find the 
strong contrast of tho political and aesthetic points of view in 
Hoelderliu’s H}penon, the men near Alabanda that appenr bo 
terrible to him aro onl> politicians and propagandists for activity 
But H}pcnon dronms of a theocracy of bcant} 2 ) 

We now ipproach the relation of tho aesthetic tipo to religion 
The aestheticall} important, — which I call tho beautiful in a wider 
sense (in contrast to purcl} harmonious beaut}) — has for him 
the highest laluc His creed ib a religion of beauty For this 
reason, the harsh dualism between life here and m Heaven, tho 
devaluation of the ph}sical, seems to him intolerable, likewise tho 


Mnenclien 1925 gives a masterly psychological analysis of the romantic 
type of mind which ho too subordinates to the aesthetic type For 
this reason must romanticism deform real politics ‘It gives a political 
romanticism as well ns a political Lyric’ (ed 1 p 115) 

*) Cf Oscar Wilde's antagonism to every kind of authoritative socialism, 
and Gustav Landauer op cit. p 19 ff ‘Where there is no spirit and no 
inner necessity, there is external power, regulation and the state ’ 

‘The state never resides in the inner individual, it lias never become n 
quality of individuality nor of free will’ etc — W v Humboldt, Idccn 
en cincm Versuch, die Grcnzcn der Wtrlsamleit des Slaates cu bcsUmmen, 
especially the three first chapters Works (Akademieausgabe) I p 117 
‘Therefore the interesting man is interesting m all occupations and positions, 
therefore he flowers into rapturous beauty in n manner of life which 
coincides with his character’ (i e outside of the state m freedom) 
Leopold v Wiese, Dcr Liberalismus m Vcrgangcnheit und Zukunfl Berlin 
1917, above all p 155 if Die romantischen Metapoliiiker 

*) Cl my essay Soelderhn und das dcutsche Nattonalbcwusslscm, is 
Kultur und Erztehmg ed 3 Leipzig 1925 



f eitiou of a fully formed world out of nothing instead of from 
' io<s Political natmes think that the woild was created hy a 
loluntm act The aesthetic man on the other hand conceives 
i* <s a forming piocess, a unity in manifoldness, a cosmos A sort of 
_e c thetic Pantheism or Panentheism finds favor with the aesthetic 
t' pe God is for him the highest ordering and foim-givrag Power, 
,> soul breathing m the world itself And the univeisc is a harmony 
and in ocean of beauty as conceived in a continuation of Platonic 
thought by Bruno, Leibniz and Shaftesbury, Schellmg and Goethe 
in then joutli *) Religion is to them a union with this harmony 
The aesthetico-religious conception of the world ib Animism 2 ) It 
must bo remembered that Schlei'ermacher’s analysis of religion, in 
the first edition of his Roden liber die Religion , shows a pronounced 
ae*-thctico -religious type It is remarkable how little space ho 
gives to the factor of moialifj , to the noimative value And the 
description of the bridal embrace m which we become one with 
the universe has thionghont the form of empathy 01 a fnsion of 
souls, which is very .characteristic of the aesthetic process A 
consciousness of distance fiom God, sin, a sense of disparity, of 
imprisonment m the dungeon of individuality and a desperate 
wicstling for the Lord have no place m this religion Later on, 
Sclilciermachei took up more histonco-Chnstian factors m his 
thcorj of leligion But tho pme aesthete has little use for this 
realm of cxpeneuce Men like Humboldt and Goethe in their 
jouth have not found m themselves this consciousness of duality 
of which the conception of transcendency is only a reflex Like 
Hoclderlin they felt borne up by the beauty of the world ‘Religion 
is tho love of beauty’ (Hoeldeilin W I 105) ‘The most beautiful 
is also the most holy’ (W I 72) For them the aesthetic becomes 
the metaphysical woild punciplo But to all Platonists it is no 
longer merely appearance, veil, illusion, segment, but essentially 

’) ‘What other point of comparison for genuine beauty is there except 
in the inclusive concept of all the harmonious relations of the entirety of 
Nature, which cannot he grasped hy any thought 9 ’ Goethe Italiemsche 
Seise, cited bei Moritz 

*) Scheler in his much quoted hook on sympathy diEerentiates beyond 
aesthetic empathy the still deeper vital feeling of oneness which can grow 
into a feeling of unity with cosmic life (op cit p 16 ff p 84 ff p 90 ff) 
I incline to classify both feelings as aesthetic insofar as they are mental 
Scheler adds another sphere of vital values Cf section IV 1 
Sprnngor, Types of men 11 
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viorld stmcluie, the final, and (fiom a religious point of mow) 
most valid meaning that lies behind all crude, unformed and ugly 
phenomena of the world Even suffering, death and sichncss are 
tinged foi them with a delicate poetic tint The interpretation of 
Cluistianity peculiar to the icsfhctic t>pe is cl earl \ illustrated m 
Oscar Wilde’s lefeiencc to Christ as the 'Aesthete of the sonl’ 1 ) 
While the puic theorist or purelj religions man then, looks upon 
beaut} onl} as a prclimmur} clement in which the final meaning 
of the world is concealed, it becomes for the aesthetic t}pe the 
fulfilment of sense itsolf, and the real value of life 

There is a great difference between a man with an aestketicall} 
organized soul who treats materials mth a religious meaning and 
the point of view of tbo productive artist, or a religious type who 
paints or composes The borderline between the two, howevci, 
is very difficult to find in any specific case It presupposes a 
differentiation of mental life which is not alwa\ s given historically 
At the height of the middle ages eier.v man’s notion of the world 
as well as of the self was so strongl} influenced b} an objective 
leligion and tradition that outside of religion there was no art, 
just as there was no philosophy If a markedl} aesthetic mind 
appears on this level it will certain 1} choose the available figurative 
language, cicn though in this context it wishes to express something 
that lias been purel} aestheticall} expcucnced and visualized Dante 
was a striking example of this The ver\ complex relation between 
the sensiblj perceptible and the super-sensible during the middle 
ages was first interpreted structural!} for the formative arts b} 
Max Dvorak The unique desire and problem of this art was to 
tiansform the spiritual which could only be grasped subjectivel} , 
into the sensibly perceptible ‘The uniqueness of the development 
of mediaeval art lies not only in the religious character which is 
familiar to ever} one — (the art of the counter -reformation was 
equall} religions and } et, despite the many points in common ver} 
different fiom the Gothic) — but m this omnipotence of a mental 
constiuction which lies beyond material expenence and whose 
influence was so great that every immediate reference to sensible 
experience in spiritual things (comparable to our modem impulse 
to depreciate the same) was conceived as a meaningless and 
l ) Schiller in a cunons letter to Goethe also designates Christianity 
as ‘the only aesthetic religion ’ (August 17*h, 1795) 
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. ."Table sin against trnth and human leason* 1 ) Thus Gothic 
-r( lepioscnts tho only attempt to Btrike a balance between the 
~"P‘r-scnbiblc explanation of life and the consequent reaction to 
t. c sensible 

A «oul structure which is closer to the natui al-sensible and 
- moie free from leligious tiadition has the possibility of letting 
’ts inner aesthetic oigamsation develop toward the infinite relations 
ninth charactenze religion in the widei sense Regardless of 
whether one considers aesthetic pantheism (which is really based 
not upon a doctrine but latliei upon an oigamsation of the soul) 
pnmarih as religions 01 aesthetic, the creations of such a mind 
i ill line, without any lii6tonco-i eligious sy mbolism, a leligious 
significance which expresses Sohleieimachei’s ‘Sinn und Geschmacl 
f'tn? TJunci suin' (This is especially tiue, of coiuse, if they choose 
nature for their object) There are innumerable examples of this 
in poetiy Oskar Beyer lias developed this point of view for for- 
mative art very biilhantlv in writing and illustration But here 
re reach the point wlieie these structures cannot be further explained 
and one must rely upon spiritual insight (besceltes Sehcn ) *) 

This infinite expansion of the aesthetic oigan has been con- 
sciously formulated in a description of renewed and deepened 
feeling of natuie by Gottfried Keller 3 ) „Es wai die Inngcbcnde 
Liche an alles Gewoidene = und Bcstcliendc, wclche das Itccht und 
die Bcdcutung jcghclien Binges ehrt und den Zusammenhang und 
die Ticfe der Welt empfmdet Biesc Licbe stelit liocher als das 
lucnstlensche Hei ausstehlen des einselnen su eigcnnuctsigcm Zwecle, 
uclchcs sulefst imniei eu Klcmhclilcit und Laune fuelnt, sie steht 
ttucli hoclier als das Gcmessen und A. bsondem nach Stnnmungen 
und lomantischcn Licbliabcieien, und nur sie allcm vet mag eme 
gleiclimacssige, daucindc Glut su geben" And again „Bie Welt 
ist tnncihch ruing und still, und so muss cs auch dir Mann sem, 
dci sie verstehen und als cm toirlcendei Toil von tin sie ividcr- 
spiegeln will JRuhe sielit das Leben an, Unrulie vei scheuclit es, 
Gott haelt sich maeuschenstill, danrn bewegt sich die Welt um ihn 


■) Max Dvorak, Kunstgescliichte als Geistesgesclnchic Muenchen 1924 

p 60 

s ) Oskar Beyer, Die unendliche Landschaft Vbei reltgioese Natur- 
malem und Hire Meistei With 34 reproductions Furcheverlag, Berlin 1922 
*) Qruenei Heinrich HI 1 
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jFW> Hen lucnsilci itchcn Mcmchen nun icacrc dies so anzuirenden, 
dass ci sich chci Icidcnd und zwchcnd icilialtcn and die Dmgc 
on sich tomcbei ziehen laiscn, ah thnen nachjaocn soil, darn mi 
in email fcslhclicu Zuqc mitziclit, Lann dcwclbcn mcht so herein alien, 
me dci, 11 delta am II "egc 'iclif Dicier tsl durum mcht uclci- 
fhicssto und mttcisig, und dci Sclici tsl cist das gauze Lcbcn des 
Gcschcncn “ 

III 

All these dita show the specific form of motivation characteristic 
of the aesthetic type It is determined (in the deeper affairs of 
life) not by general laws nor utilitarian considerations but bj the 
will to form This, alas, is often a misdirected impulse which docs 
not reach its goal, but gets side-tracked in biassed subjectivity or 
impiessionism But even these unsuccessful attempts arc motivated 
by a desire to develop one’s imagined self Sclf-rcalizntion, self- 
fulfilment, self-cnjov ment arc aesthetic aims The final gospel of 
Ibsen and Oscar Wilde is ‘Be vourself’ But such inner form- 
development results not from rational considciation but rather from 
unconscious mspirition The bunglers of the type often confnsc 
tins creed with notons living Some, especially young people, 
follow enthusiasm, which, unfortunately, often reacts into stoic 
resignation But the moio moderate arc guided by ‘good taste’, 
by tact and a sense of decorum or fitness They reject a course 
of action, not because it is dangerous or inconsistent but bccansc it 
lacks style (For this reason those who talk most of this gcnenlly 
remain in the vestibule of the aesthetic form of life) In all actions 
they arc led by a sense of beauty and moderation They would 
avoid plavmg the flute because it distorts their faces And their 
last wish would be to die beautifully (Heddn Gablcr) Pausanias, 
in Plato’s Symposion, represents this type on a lower plane, and 
confuses decorum with purity But the Socrates described hero 
and in Phaedra is the discoverer of real spiritual beauty We 
find this aesthetic moral code m difierent degrees somewhat v ague 
in Cicero’s ‘ decomm ct honestum', in the 'maze' of conventional 
knighthood, in the whole Renaissance as the style of life, and 
finally w ith Baltasar Gracian, Shaftesbury, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
Humboldt, neinse and Hocldcrlin i) 

>) Cf Herder’s Schulrcden on ' moral grace' W T e have already mentioned 
Goethe's conception, of entelechy and its higher aesthetic character Schiller 
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Bound np with this individual cnltnre is a striving for 
''•lelopment as a conseions means of shaping one’s self into inner 
h-ira The motive of self-development, the inward enrichment from 
life, also belongs to this aesthetic gioup I have shown in earlier 
viitmgs that the aesthetic humanism of Germany’s classic penod 
comprises three aspects individuality, as a onesided expression of 
humanity, universality, as the wealth of experience and formation, 
tot ility , as the union of both in a living foim The aesthetic 
atutude toward life is radically opposed to the stoic It is direoted 
toward the manifoldness of existence with an infinite desire for 
observation and capacity for enjoyment In spite of this it does 
not simply diffuse itself in every dnection but, as individuality, it 
has a law of organic growth, an innate desire for development 
Mental growth appears only as a continuation of the organic dnve 
(>»6KS foi mativus) And this is not a mere cramming of knowledge, 
but a free, manysided and peculiarly mentil drawing in of the 
‘v.orld’ with all the receptive and productive oigans of the sonl 
And this fact reveals the ethical pnnciple peculiar to the type 
inner form, spiritual soft-realization based on the rhythm, proportion 
and harmony of inner movement ') 

German Romanticism, taken as a type, exhibits a unique 
intern caving of the aesthetic and religious forms of motivation 
Schmitt-Dorotic has caicfully analized just this aspect m his book 
entitled Die ollasionahstiscJic SimJdui der Bomantil The un- 
quenchable longing of the lomanticist foi an ‘all’ makes foi an 
annulling of conti aBts But his aesthetically active mind, which 
everywhere keeps the subject in its imaginative fieedom, does not 
allow of a onesided decision since thiB would make for limitation 
and restraint Thus there arises an aesthetic haimomzing of conti asts 
as opposed to the deeper religious logic which we shall see in the 
religious type The Romanticist does not reconcile contiasts but 
avoids them by a third alternative Jnst as the Occasionalist 
regards all individual activity as sinful and eludes it through 
divine causality, so oIbo the Romanticist escapes not through God 
(23rd letter) ‘One does more than one’s duty not from a moral but from 
an aesthetic motive And such behavior ib noble ’ Cf the citation from 
W v Humboldt’s juvenilia on page 160 footnote 1 

>) One might add the erotic motive to the motives of form and self- 
development — This type moreover includes as a rule the development 
and culture of the body 
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but through the libcity of his inugin ition ‘In Romanticism the 
genius takes the pl.ice of God and jogards the extern il world as 
the occasion of his own activity and producing The most startling 
external occurrence, a rc\olution or a world wii, Icuvcs him 
indifferent and is sigmfinnt only if it gives him a great experience 
or a brilli int tyirr/ir Nothing has true reality except what has 
been made the object of the subject’s crcatn e interest The subject 
becomes, h\ means of a simple rcvei&al, the creator of the world 
lie recognizes as world only wlnt lie himself has created Jlerc 
a stiong consciousness of personality setms to concentrate itself 
m a grout ichvitv And yet despite this, the Romanticist’6 feeling 
of self leases uncli inged the p»y chic condition which is nlwnj6 
found in the Occabionalistic tape, namely that his moods are Ins 
only activity * (Ed 1 p 89) — ‘The Romanticist docs not want 
to act, he onlj wants to experience and to form Ins experience 1 
All these traits are not only char ictcmtic of one definite t\pc of 
aesthetic motivation, but they also illuminate its contrast to the 
genuinely religious it lacks the character of fimlitv and of decisive 
obligation 

IV 

In treating the aesthetic t> pc we have bad in mind more the 
artist of himself, the man of inner aesthetic structure, than the 
externally creative artist But if it is tiue tint we must conceive 
external artistry as a reflex of the forming soul power, then the 
onesided forms m which the artist appears must be symptoms of 
the differentiation of aesthetic soul stnietnic Now the abundance 
of objective presentation of beauty is boundless 
‘Sic tleigel henueder in tausend Gcbildcn, 

Sic •nJitccbcl auf Wavsern, fie schreitct mif Gefildcn, 

Koch heihgen Masicn crglacnzt sic vnd schalJt, 

Unit ctneiq icrcdclt die Form den Gchalt, 

Verlciht thm, rcrlciht n eh die hocchUe Gncalt, 

Mir cnchien sic in Jugend-, in Francngcslolt ’ 

(Goethe, Pandora ) 

For u a the original type of beauty is humanity, the human body, 
the bum in sonl For man it is the ‘eternal feminine’, the idea 
of woman whose phjsical-spintnal mystery is bound up most of 
all with the context of a mentally creativo nature Madonna and 
child halfway between Ileaven and earth Since, however, the 
spiritual is the only pnnciple which bestows beauty (because its 
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r. <ii tnre alone mikes tlie body beautiful) so beanty of soul appears 
-s the really original Beauty The beanty of natnre, as well as 
irtistic beinty must be understood as denved forms which receive 
their power only because, in the aesthetic process, a soul or a soul 
rp.irh l*) bestowed upon them Consequently, in considering aesthetic 
f \pps we must investigate whether they have an open mind for 
I'pauti of sonl (they are nearest to the original and need little 
from drama and novels), or whether their innei life catches fire 
rioic from nature (they aie the favored children of natnre who 
sick their brothers in the still woods, the air or the watei), or 
whether finally, they can feel beauty only in the expressed foim 
nth which the artiBt stamps his sensible concrete creations 

The difference between aesthetic creative and meiely enjoying 
natures reappears in the sub-types Some people snrrendei themselves 
to the impressions of life with female passivity and let them re-echo 
harmoniously in their souls -Opposed to these are the male active 
people who through energetic mental woik impiess the stamp of 
their inner form on then whole sphere of life They ale also 
conscious self-developers who subject the matenal of life to a soit 
of aesthetic sifting process Usually they regaid the woild as 
material to form their personalities, and classify all mental goods 
according to their frnitfulness for culture 

A further difference comes with the relation of the aesthetic 
min to reality.*. We have seen that the plane of reality upon 
which we project the sensibly mediated expenences is by no means 
unequivocal Its nucleus is peihaps made up of what we called 
above ‘biological reality’ But even this is not free from theoretical 
determinations The kind and propoition of theoretic constructions 
change with periods of time and scientific systems Foi these 
reasons alone, reality as fact 1 ) is not entirely constant for the 
expenencmg subjeot But there is also the complicating factor of 
the unique imaginative standpoint of the individual For, even in 
comprehending the given, apperceptive and repioductive imagination 
are already influential, and also fill in the gaps of experience and 
create an image of natuie’s total sjstem J ) Herein lies a subjective 

‘) Beality is for science a border-line concept, an idea which must 
be approached by conceptual interrelations 

*) Cf my essay Phantasie und Weltanschauung in the Symposium 
Weltanschauung 1911. 
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addition to the nevei wholly isolable objective factor Not only 
the world hut also the subordinated self is colored and formed by 
this imaginative tendency We call Realists') thoso whose attitude 
is objective in the sense that the inevitable external impressions 
are accepted as facts without anj attempt at a deeper intellectual or 
ethical mastery If the ducct influence on feeling predominates, 
then we have the Inrpt essiomsts of existence, of whom we have 
spohen above, the t\pe of Rewsanikcit (Lamprecht) Idealists we 
call those who form the matenal of expenence m thought and 
evaluate it ethically, legardmg only the product of this forming 
process as their ‘world 1 If, however, the subjective world of 
feeling is so much over-valued that it nsurps the place of objectivity, 
then we have the Expicssiomst He finds in everj thing only an 
echo of his own feelings, often with astonishing disregard of 
objective data The realist as the naive, the expressionist as the 
sentimental, form the opposite points of a sequence in winch many 
mtermednn steps cm be found These me, as we saw, determined 
not purely aesthetically but also thcoicticallj through the share 
of perception and thought "When, however, theoretic acts are 
suboidinatcd and their objects finallj related to the inner formation 
of life, we have -a clearlv aesthetic attitude The aesthetic type 
can thus be either lealishc oi idealistic the two differ only in 
the amount of subjective metamorphosis the impressions of the 
woild receive in passing through then mental structuie The 
phenomena of ‘Anschauungsbilda ’ which have lately been caiefully 
investigated by E It Jaensch 2 ) show how great a part subjective 
production of ideas even on the pnmitne level of the development 
of perception, plavs in the pciceived objects If this factor is 
controlling for the total psjchic organisation, as in the artist of 
eidetic organisation, fiom this most vivid expenence an entire tjpe 
can develop, that which lives m conciete pictures, the men of 
great foimative ‘powers of imagination 1 Dilthey, 3 ) m his psjchology 
of the poet has attempted to formulate the laws by which ideas 
are freely tiansfoimed, under the influence of feeling strnctme, 


') These and the following terms must however not be understood 
in the sense of a theory of cognition 

a ) E JR Jaensch, Ucber den Avf bait derWahmehmungsicelt, Leipzig 1923 
3 ) W Dilthey, Die Einbddmgslraft dcs Dtchiers Works Yol YI 2 
p 163 ff 
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boy ond tho limits of reality I regard as most impoitant two types 
< experience u Inch are related to this the man of aftei-enjoyment 
fo" whom the content of experience is resplendent only in memory, 
ml who therefore finds his decisive relations to life only in thiB 
di-l >nco fiom the immediate pressnie of reality, and secondly the 
nmur&al symbolist who cmpathically divines, behind every form 
and experience, deeper relations and more decisive contents All 
finite things become for him a parable of hidden meaning contexts 
The gift of seeing and composing things m this way is still aesthetic, 
although its effects are related to the leligious realm This is 
the position of the mystic in legard to reality, if he giants it 
my importance at all and if ho has any imagination Jakob Boehme, 
Schclhng andFioebel had this rare world pictmc Both tendencies, 
iffer-enjoyment and symbolism, are found in all Romanticists For,' 
jU'-t this factor seems to found the romantic mental type And 
tLis too accounts for their tendency to grant mythology a higher 
cognitive importance than stuct theoretic science because it is based 
upon an empathy of all sentiments This type is becoming more 
and more frequent >) ~~ 

We found these differences by considering the distance of the 
aesthete from reality Other closely allied differences result from 
the magnitude of tho .-esthetic forming process, or, in othei woids, 
from the breadth of the aesthetically appiehending Benses Lyric 
natures pause ovei a very 'small unit and its aesthetic momentary 
effect epic natures turn towaid life m its total bieadth, viewing 
md enjoying it all 2 ) Between these extremes stand the diamatic 
natui cs who follow their activity as it is intern oven with fate with 
an intensity that demands solution Thus the epic re-echoes m 
the lyric One might call the lync natures men of moods The 
epic and dramatic types were formerly classified as tempeiaments 
But in their case it is not a question of a purely emotional rhythm 
which would belong to tho psychology of elements The question 
is rather how these emotional piocesses aic filled with an objective 
content And only thus do they determine a mental typo 

The contrast between optimist and pessimist reaches beyond 
tho aesthetic into the religious type Katurally a leligious evaluation 
of life always echoes in the aesthetic type The combination of 

J ) Cf Ernst Cassirer, Idee und Gestalt, Berlin 1921 Hoclderlm 

! ) Cf my book Wilhelm v Humboldt und die Humamlaetsidce p d69 
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negative and positive evaluations of the world determines the 
aesthetic style of life If the happy factor predominates we have 
the tjpical hnmonst, if the negative pi cpon derates we have the 
satmst Both laugh at life, one with gentle tenderness, the other 
with bitter supenoiit) Finally the ti igediun looks at life us a battle 
between light and daikncss, m which even though light is condemned 
to defeat it nevertheless gives out an afterglow of aesthetic splendor 
Nietzsche maintains m this tragic sense tbit the world can only 
be justified as an aesthetic phenomenon Insofar, however, as 
aestheticism is bound up with a belief m lcdcmption it borders 
on the religious type 

V 

We must look for the reverse of the aesthetic man not only 
among the othci pure types, but above all in a man who, having 
the forming powei of imagination, nevertheless rejects the aesthetic 
attitude towaid life Sono natures fight the ideal glowing within 
them from then highest and most puielj aitistic motives, because 
they cannot see it in its highest perfection Plato, though certainly 
an artist, condemns artists because the) only imitate and copy but 
can no\er attain the truth, the onginal elements RousBean called 
novel-writing in which he was so skilled, dangerous, since it aroused 
passions without ethically mastering them Goethe experienced 
within himself something of Tasso’s fate Tolstoy fought himself 
or at least one phase or one side of his nature, when he attacked 
the immorality of art as representing art itself And jet they 
all had to speak the aesthetic language In declaring war on 
the aesthetic ideal they onl) wanted to surpass it, like Schiller 
who m his id) 11 Der validate Hahiles tried to reach his highest 
poetic 6elf ') The aesthetic formation of existence is only possible 
if one loves the human, all too human, if one also loves the ‘veil 
of Maya’ and finds m one’s passions, joys The final malediction 
with which man curses the artistic and emotional part of his 
individual life is itself an aesthetic expression Many people fight 
aestheticism only because of the pain that it is denied them to say, 
or create m themselves, the highest The mcompleteability of 
aesthetic expression which must be experienced b) the soul m a 
titanic struggle has been well empathized by Bettma von Arnim 

>) Of Schiller to Humboldt, November 30* h , 1795 (Leitzmann p 224 f) 
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'when she puts these words into the mouth of Beethoven ‘Even 
though I lnve m my woik the feeling of success, I neveitheless 
feel in eternal hungei like a child to begin again what just now 
seemed to me finished with a last beat of the dium with which I 
ti insmitted ni) enjoyment and musical conviction to the listeners’ 1 ) 

Over and above the incompleteabilit} of the aesthetic will 
to foim, howevei, there is a second toimentjng limitation, the 
irrespousibilitv and imagination of the aesthetic style of life which 
Kierkegaard was the first to see and to scourge Even though the 
aesthetic man avoids the salto moiialc into the ethically leligious 
realm, ho nevertheless struggles with the raw material of existence 
which influences his mnei woild according to its own laws which 
are foreign to him Theiefore the mm of mnei foim is always 
haunted by an eternal fear and i list tiagic shadow which he 
cannot banish Fate 

>) Cf my lecture BcetJioicn und die Mu&ik cds Wdtanschauungb- 
ausdrucl Lup/ig, Wiegandt 1910 



4 

THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE 


I 

O ne might object to the presentation of a specific social type 
(in the sense of the term outlined on p 58) that such a type 
has no content of its own For, all sympathy mnst be directed 
to 6ome value content of mother person and all community would 
have to furthei either economic or theoretic, aesthetic or religions 
values, or all of them combined We have seen however m the 
first pait of the book that soual behauor contains a unique act, 
namely the value affirming interest in another being and the tahing- 
the-placc-of-anothcr Wherever this impulse to give oneself to 
another appears as a dominant drive, a special typo originates 
which wo have called social We must, from the outset exclude 
all social acts which are based upon rational consideration of means 
For, in them the dominant factor is not social but some other, 
economic or political for instance The specific social type is 
founded only when the ajmpathetic spirit becomes the original 
impulse of the soul and its immediate direction of life Interest 
in others is encounteied even on the animal level as love of the 
mate or the young, as herd instinct and feeling of community But 
these instincts do not nse to the specifically mental zone And the 
social attitude does not become the subject of our characterology 
until it operates as the organizing principle of mental life Mere 
pity is not mental As a feeling of equality and of sympathy it 
may come and go with the moment and have a leflex charactei Bnt 
such superficial impulses of the bouI do not determine its structure 
The social quality in its highest development is called love 
And this may come fiom the firm conuction that all life is related 

’) Cf Groethuysen, Das Mitgefuchl Zeitschnft fuer Psychology, Yol 34 
and also Max Scheler Wesen und Formen do Sympathtc Bonn 1923 
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nnd perhaps even essentially one Such an all-inclusive love 1 b 
religious ‘) On the other hand this love may be directed to a 
single individual or to a limited group without losing the decisive 
character of the basic drive which dominates the entire existence 
of the social type But its essence lies deeper than the mere 
phenomena the man himself as a carrier of value becomes the 
object of love One may love a soul because the value of the 
true, the beautiful or the holy appeals in its being and Btnvmg, 
or because m the combination of all three its powers may represent 
an elevated humanity It is therefore possible that an instinctive 
longing for the value contents of life, which are differentiated in 
the main directions as classified'above, is pait of love Love itself, 
however, lies still deeper It remains something purely nmqne, 
namely the inclination toward anothei person for the sake of his 
value possibilities Science cannot dispense with conceptual analysis 
even of what cannot finally be formulated In aocoi dance with 
this method we say therefore that love essentially sees othei people 
(ichcthei one or more) -.as possible caineis oi positers of value, and 
finds m such compt ehension the ultimate value of its own essence 
The aesthetic type we Baid, in its contemplative attitude, lives only 
second hand, m the same nay, the social type has only an indirect 
attitude toward life Ho does not live immediately through himBelf 
but m otheis This may be carried to tho point wheie he 
secs Lib own value only as it is reflected m other people But 
this kind of self- estimation which originates m loving 6uriender 
must not be confused with ambition which belongs in the political 
context 

In perfect love the limits of individuation disappear The 
ego feeling and the alter feeling, selfhood and self-sacnfice, liberty 
and renunciation coincide The self that loves is a different self 


*) Scheler op cit wants to accept this metaphysical meaning of love 
only in the vital zone of life as a panvitalistic ‘Einsfuelilungsethos’ but 
not in the personal zone Then the feeling of mutual relation of all 
mental -psychic life would according to our terminology have only an 
aesthetic i e an erotic character The Tat twain asi reaches obviously 
much deeper Blood relationship docs not only found the vital feeling of 
oneness bnt also religious love In general Religions love means that we 
come from God and that if all limits of space and time would disappear 
it would be essentially the same being full of suffering and happiness 
which strives out of individuation, 
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from the desirous and selfish one It is an over self winch finds 
itself again, enriched m the ego of another 

One cannot den) that the attitude which honors another life 
as a possible earner of value contains a leligions factor For, 
an) one who conceives another person in this way gives all of life 
a meaning, natncl) the direction to value as such But this lcligious 
trait is very pionounced only when everyone is seen m this light 
The social t)pe maj also appear in a nariower form a wife may 
live m her husband, a mothci m her children, a seivant in his 
master Plato, however — starting from the Eros (tpo»s) which 
is always colored aesthetically and is thus a love originally due 
to ps) cho-physical imaginative empath) — desenbes this elevation 
of body to soul, of one to all, of all to the genuine value content 
and of the value content to God himself Christian love also may 
be thought of as a gradual elevation to the all-mclnsive For, it 
transforms maternal and fraternal love into powers which surround 
all mankind and all living things Thercfoie it does not remain 
caritas m the sense of doing good, but reaches, above even thing 
which maj 6till express itself in individual being and action, from 
the religious core of one soul to the same depth m the other 

In our description of the social type we must also consider 
lower levels, the more narrow love directed onl) to one or a few 
But even in these it must appear as the central impulse m life 
and must be united with the wish for complete union with just 
these loved ones 

II 

The other five value legions may appear as the content of 
the social t)pe They then found aims of value which are to be 
advanced b) the aid of love We cannot, however, discuss them 
in this sense here, for we wibIi to isolate love as an essential 
power m its own light Om question is how do they integrate 
m the social mental act and how far are they foimed by the 
meaning of the social act? 

Science seems to the social type to contain too much of the 
object and too little of the soul Besides this, knowledge often 
makes people proud, while love is humble There is a Christian 
maxim ‘To love Claist is better than to possess great knowledge ’ 
The objectivity of science is contrary to the spirit of love, especially 
when man is only dispassionately studied and regarded in his 
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oV'ctne reality Then the obsei ver sees nothing of the dormant 
i> legibilities winch might be awakened by the fiist warm breath of 
io\ c Mere understanding of man is a purely theoretic attitude Only 
if u bieath of sj mpatli) , of elevation 01 surrender and under certain 
cu cumstnnccs of forgiveness is added, do we find ouiselves m the 
c oml region It is very difficult for love to be also just For, 
in justice there is always an element of objective understanding 
•*nd apphcition of general rules The piejudiced lovei who has 
no highci cnltuie can hardly be just at all He sees everj’thmg 
m tho circle of the loved ones as good and just, and m those 
outside, only lack of undei standing and evil intentions Love 
maj be called blind because, according to its nature and measui ed 
b> the theoietic ideal, it always overemphasizes the positive and 
disregards tho negativo It may however with equal justice be said 
to hare vision insofar ns it has an eye for the deeper-lying values 
All genuine community strives for a community of convictions, and 
judges its snbjocts without sufficient theoietic criticism And this 
is why, according to the powei of one’s own mind, one either tries 
to win over the loved one to one’s own point of view 01 to subject 
one’s self to lus Only when the onesided tendency to sympathy is 
o\ crcome can love acknowledge dissenting opinions without becoming 
weaker So long as the onesided social attitude predominates, love 
forces into the background. even the will to truth One would hide 
m unbcaiable truth from a person one loved It is part of the 
stiuctnre of community that truth referied to persons may contain 
m element of lovelessness Therefore we have the tiagic conflict 
between truth and justice on the one hand and love on the other t) 

A similar tension exists between the economic and the social 
principles Self-preservation and self-sacrifice have opposite meanings 
A person who wants anything for himself cannot live for another 
And therefore the cantative destrojs the economic principle The 
immanent law of economics knows no giving or sacrifice from 
selfless motives This is in agreement with the fact that everywhere 

*) Eomano Guardim, Gottes Werlleute, Eothenfels 1925 p 28 ‘That 
is just the difficulty that one cannot separate truth from love ’ That the 
sharing of theoretic insights may found community and even love does not 
belong in this context since we do not speak here of forces which develop 
communities The stoics assume that the immanent reason of the world 
founds a ovftna&eia x&v o)<ov, though be it said only a very rational, 
bloodless sympathy 
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tint lo\c is to bo the guiding ctar of life we find the ciccd of 
poiert} The monk who is to li\c in (ho son ice of otheis mnj 
not call an> thing Ins own ‘Foi, wheic jour treasure is, thcro 
will iour heart bo also’ The purolj socnl itlitndc alw i\s makes 
for communism J ) It has boon icmnrhed that women arc not 
realh wholehearted m their economic intciests until the} line the 
consciousness that thci are earning not for thcmschos but for 
those thc\ loic At hcait tlio\ arc thus ennehed 60 that one ma} 
speak of a higher b dance of happiness m which the gam i> iftei 
all on their side Also the gifts of the soul do not make them 
poorer Therefore to C F Mem’s statement * An} one who lo\es 
is .ilwa}s a prodigal’, wo must add ‘lmt with infinite goods at 
his commnnd' 

The relation of the socnl t\pe to the aesthetic region 6cems 
to be less close than that of the previous two realms And \ct 
there exists here too a somewhat similar tension Abo\c all we 
are here concerned of course with the pssclucilh aesthetic Hie 
realh social t\pe howc\cr, difiers from the eroticist because his 
lose is dncctcd not to the charm and bemt} of the other, not 
even to the beaut} of his soul, but to the wholl} unformed soul 
because of its \alno possibilities The object of his aftection ’s the 
soul itself as naked life, ns a spark of the great m} ster} of hn\ mg 
become human The more the object of Ins loie is enmeshed in 
need and cul, in squalor and sickness, the more nccessan is his 
lo\e and the more the other person mn\ flow cr under its influence 
The dificrcncc from the eroticist is shown also in the fact that 
the eroticist in his lo\c alwn\s experiences a 6ort of aesthetic 
self-cnjo\ment, whilo the loung social tjpe wliolh forgets itself 
and regards its narrower personal happiness as a gift of life gladh 
to be renounced for the sake of lo\ ing s ) There is thus something 
formless, something elementar} in the highest love which is not 
merel} aesthetic It does not stuve for self-perfection nor elmg 
to the charm of the mdmdnalit} of self or the oilier, but is 6impl} 
light and warmth which shines quite as much upon an object without 
charm This distinction between the eroticist and the socnl t}pc 

J ) But not every communism is bom out of love There exists also 
a communism of desire or of will to power or of theoretic radicalism 

-) Jealousy raoj betray in the eroticist an unconqnered remnant of 
desinng to possess exclusively This is incompatible with true love 
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rw* . best be illustrated m connection with two types of pedagogue 
j ne narrow typo enriches himself in contact with the beauty and 
-iace of \outh during his time of teaching The othei, embodied 
in Pcstilozzi, turns also to what is wholly undeveloped, even to 
child who has been warped by the pressure of life and desires 
onli to be able to elevate and to help him This is the type of 
the true teacher The othei always reaches the limits of his 
ability when he meets with poverty, ugliness 01 lack of charm 
For this 1 eason we classified the croticist as an aesthetic and not 
a social tjpe For, the truly loving natuie would like to exclude 
all sensual elements from his attraction since that would place the 
deepest meaning of the *foi-another-state-of-mmd’ upon a transitory 
found ition lie sees the divine bevond all other forms, and life itself 
i« hoi) without any aesthetic or biological deteimmation This is 
tnc point of view reached by Tolstoy With Onentals we find 
tin® attitude including even animals and plantB, as veneiation of 
the sanctity of life on every level The aesthete, conversely, is 
too aristocratic to be capable of true surrender His love and 
passing compassion are” a little fastidious and he is really living 
iftcr all only m his own feelings 

Love and power are not mutually exclusive But the social 
t)pe desires and knows no influence of power except that of love 
And therefoie he is really m s)mpathy only with the patriarchal 
s) stem He has no understanding of a legal order which is based 
on general written laws, since the triumph of this legal order, the 
impersonality of its functioning and its exclusion of exceptions, is 
directly opposed to his state of mind From the point of view of 
the legal Btate and formal justice the social mind thus leads 
unavoidably to anarchism, to an anarchism of love and fraternity 
as Tolsto) preached it And he believed that he linked himself 
up with caily Christianity The woild-conquering power of love 
could, for this reason, be indifferent to the worldly state and lender 
unto Caesar what was Caesar’s, because at heart it felt itself 
superior to all other powers These two desires are eternally opposed 
to each other the belief in a wholly voluntary society born from 
the power of love, and the wiH to organisation i e the regulation 
of the influential spheies by laws and if necessary by force Ex- 
perience has shown again and again thiough centuries of hnman 
history that only the second form can be really successful. But 
Spranpor, Type* of men 12 
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it is not oni problem to judge the question here We merely wish 
to define mental types Dostoievski with tremendous poetical power, 
has shown these two forces wrestling with each other, m The Grand 
InqumtO) From another point of view Budolf Paulsen opposes 
these great world contrasts m his Chust and the Wandeierl) 
F W Foerster has lecently tried to construct a political scheme 
on the basis of the Christian spirit of love and of federalism which 
is very interesting as a psychological phenomenon but extraordinarily 
weak as a mental effort 2 ) 

We must follow this psychology further love is not a political 
organizing principle because it is directed more to the possibilities 
of the soul, one might saj more to its essence than to the concrete 
effects and conditions of life Purelj as love, i e as a deep-flowing 
psychic impulse, it thinks, calculates and conti ols too little to be 
a guide in the world of knowledge, economics and political claims 
When one saj s that the love of man thinks of and treats all men 
as equals, this idea of equality has nothing in common with the 
radical conception of equality, current in the age of reason of 
which wo spoke m connection with the theoretic type Love as 
such demands equality neither befoi e the law, nor in education nor m 
property, partly ..because it does not understand these things and 
partly because it does not regard them as the mam sources of 
happiness For, the loving person if he asks foi any results at 
all wants only the highest happiness to be loved When the 
demand of social eqnality appears in the social type we do not 
have the type before us in its purity but connected with a theoretic 
or political attitude Christ was theiefore absolutely non-political 
because he could never look upon political or legal gifts as gifts 
of love The pure love which he embodied is so to speak anterior 
to all these special life interests 'But seel, ye first the lingdom 
of God, (that is, the spirit of love) and las righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you ’») Here too is shown the 
very stiong religious core of true love Scientists, educators, artists, 

‘) Leipzig (Haessel) 1924 

*) Cf my discussion in Yergangenhett und G-egenwaii IX, p 161 under 
the title Staat und Sittengesetz Erne Aunemandersetzung mit F IF Foerster 
In the later writing Jugendseele, Jugendbeioegung, Jugendziel, Zuench (1923) 
there is found the characteristic sentence ‘Genuine politics is applied 
love' (p 147) 

3 ) St Matthew 6 33 
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economists and politicians with a social bias are far more common 
types than the purely social for whom the soul of another comes 
first and all other objects are secondary An} one who, in doing 
good, is conscious of himself and his influence is not a pure social 
t}pe, still less he who gives only from vanity And one might 
even go so far as to say giving and doing good are already an 
externalisation of the genuinely social It is pure only in that 
reverent love which gives spiritual aid to the other soul *} 

In no other type is the transition to the religions so easy as 
m the social For, since in descubmg the latter we always had 
to go back to the soul behind all special expressions of Izfe, we 
touched thus the totality of life The soul m this sense is already 
a religious concept But we shall see latei that ethically this love 
for the soul m its bare actuality is by no means the highest thing 
Indeed in certain circumstances it ma} even become unmoral Heie 
we are dealing only with the tendency toward the whole of life 
which lives m leal love even if it is directed onlv to one oi a 
few persons If it includes all people then we seem to approach 
the totality of meaning relation which is characteristic of religion 2) 
And there develops that basic attitude toward existence which sees 
life itself as sacied 

If we investigate the religious process m regard to its psycho- 
logical contexts we find that it proceeds along these lines Reverence 
for the living soul is the source of love toward all life The world- 
meaning is expeuenced most deeply of all in such love One 
objectifies it symbolically m a highest personality, whose greatest 
power is love Thirdly, man feels himself so secure in this 
world-meaning that he finds himself surrounded by the current of 
highest love And finally he loves this world-meaning, life as a 
whole, God, with an intensity such as one can only feel for the 
highest value We may formulate the resulting mental context 
m the religiously founded experience ‘God is Love 5 The great 

1 ) Social worl as a professional function is something wholly different 
from genuine social work which must always he primarily spiritual aid 

2 ) According to my conviction the extensity of love is less decisive 
than the intensity That every human being has only a limited capacity 
for very deep love relations is as well known as the interest-perspective 
of pity and love which is also touched upon by Scheler, op cit p 216 ff 
Human beings whom we do not know closely may be or suffer what they 
wish, it moves us yery little 


12 ’ 
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loveis of lnstor> as examples, not only embodj this mterpietation 
of life but also accumulate for mankind a fund of love into whose 
ethical enjoyment we are alwaj 6 bom anew 

The love of God transcends our reason We do not understand 
it but we divine its greatness Perhaps those people are right 
who call our love a spark of the infinite power with which God 
loves himself This world context, this comprehension of all of 
fate and the entire world by means of love is commonly represented 
as an almost tangible anthropomorphically interpreted leality The 
highest sociological categories of value are transferred to the relation 
between God and man God becomes the Father and men His 
children And among themselves they are brothers Thus there 
develops a mythology which is founded rather upon sociology than 
cosmology It cannot be evaluated as a cognitive achievement but 
only as the conceptual symool of the value experiences of the 
relatedness of all life upon which it is based, of community of 
soul and the sanctity of all life Noone understood the origin of 
this religious mental objectivation as early and as deeply as the man 
who represents the social type m incomparable punty Pestalozzi 
Familj relationships were to him the first and best thing m man, 
but only because- he also found in them the most divine aspect 
of life And it seemed to him justifiable to apply these parables 
to God also ‘God is man’s nearest relation ’ And for this reason 
no symbol seemed to him so adequate as that of the paternal 
relationship A history of religion founded upon sociologj would 
have to investigate the historical development of this sjmbolism 
Valuable indications are found in Troeltsch and Weber *) Guj au’s 
book L’vtehgion de Vavenn on the other hand presents a onesided 
exaggeration of the sociological roots of religion — In the world 
of Christianity the idea of love is so strongty m the fore-ground 
of all religious experiences of value, that one may still conceive of 
Christianity, despite the modern attempts to find theoretic, aesthetic 
and political elements m it, as the pure type of religion created 
in the social spirit 

*) Troeltscli Soziallehren der christhchcn Kirchen for instance p 549 ff 
In Froebel, the pupil of Pestalozzi, this context is also given But he 
gives preference to the metaphysical principle of life unity and consciously * 
regards the family relations only as a special case 
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Tuc valnes and value dispositions -which deteimme the motives 
f' f tl c social man are complicated insofar as they are, as a rule, 
nt‘'rwoien with the other groups of valnes It is not therefore 
•ilvr s clear which motive is decisive and whether m social behavior 
tV political, the erotic, the motive of consistency or the social 
motne tikes the lead Pnrely social motives exist only when the 
■vine of the other soul per se (an stch ) is placed above all othei 
irlnos Whoever acts thus reallj lives in the othei person One 
must not say, however, that the ‘well-being’ of the other is his 
highest motive, for well-being, m the accepted sense of the word 
belongs as a rule to the biological or economic region Rather, 
the Mine charactei of life itself and the valne possibility of the 
othei person outweigh all other motives The living soul is the 
highest mine foi the social type The expression ‘altruism’ is 
hon e\ er, unsatisfactory foi the purest forms of the type, even if one 
does not only apply it to the economic lealm in which it seems to 
have originated If one' completely understands the way in which 
tlio social type expenences, one finds that he feels himself wholly in 
the other so that the second person almost ceaBes to be an ‘other’ ') 

But onr problem is to find whether this value direction 
nccessanlj includes the motive of self -depreciation, the dbicctto 
Pm chologically this may of course be true But it would be a 
narrow interpretation of the spirit of love to regard the furtherance 
of foreign valne life only as personal value sacrifice The social 
type on the contrai \ , not only experiences fiom the content of the 
values which he furthers m the other person a reflected valne, 
but he also experiences this social behavior as a personal value 
enhancement We find that the act of evaluation dnected toward 
another involves a self-ennchment Or more simply every act of 
psychical surrender is also an enhancement of self, of course a 
higher self than that of economic egoism And thus develops the 
apparent psychological antinomy, that love, siuiender and sacrifice 
alone enrich truly loving natnies 

>) That love would by this means become a disguised self-love, or 
that compassion becomes a merely associated self-suffering, is excluded by 
the mental height of the sphere m whioh this tendency to the abolition 
of individuation is found 



The motivation of the social typo is characterized by thc'fact 
that its action proceeds from a, so to speak, expanded self, for 
which the barrier of indn ideation is broken through in at least 
one point, namely where it loves There is a curious contrast 
between customary purposive action and action ‘because of lovc’i 
It may be so onesided that social morality would stamp it as 
immoral The man, however, whose life-center is love finds sufficient 
motivation for all action by acting sub specie alierius , according 
to the mind of the other, and m this he enjoys, perhaps wholly 
unintentionally, his highest blessedness Fiom one point of view 
love achieves a greatei wealth than anything else, but it is 
also true that nothing is so self-forgetful as love On account 
of this highest value-iealization there is heie not only a special 
form of motivation, but also a wholly onesided, closed system of 
morality 

But social behai lor achiovcs full ethical character only when it 
becomes the permanent direction of the soul Momentary compassion 
is not ethical To this end is needed the unique voluntary obligation 
which dciivcs from social behavior its own rational law This 
ethical type of mind which directs peimment beneficence to anothei, 
we call loj altj The personal ethics of the social ty pe of motivation 
is surrendering lojalty It is a significant fact that lojalty is not 
classed among the modem virtues Whj is it no longer mentioned’ 
Has it become such a commonplace 01 liaB it really become very rare’ 

IV 

The differentiated forms of the social type are very numerous 
if we include all the basic forms of society in which love and 
loyalty are the ties We have, however, no occasion to go into 
details unless the type itself is altered 

The most important difference originates according as to whethei 
the social behavior is active 01 passive By this punciple we 
differentiate the ‘loving’ natures and those who ‘need’ love The 
latter are mental types only when they have become conscious of 
their capacity to love They have the powei of love in imagination 
and the longing to be loved m this way forms their fundamental 
constitution Here again we must exclude eroticism as a form of 
the aesthetic type The best example of a nature needmg love is 
the Christian in his longing to be loved by God insofar as he 



Ipti~' for tins love as a gift from his fellowmen But it is particularly 
rlnrict eristic of the fundamental constitution of the male principle 
n tlio world (which does not always coincide with men) that the 
nprd to be loved is stronger than the capacity to love Because 
of his onesided development and division of his nature which he 
recent*, his innermost heart longs, so to speak, to be led back to 
the nndivided source of life by a female love This loo brings 
out the fact that prior to any special values love surrounds the soul 
In considering the conditions under which the social type 
dci clops it is only important to distinguish two forms of love, 
that love which is based on a blood-relation and that in which 
the relation is puiely spiritual When one remembers that ultimately 
all of mankind are alike and are related through the species, the 
shaip contrast disappears It cannot however be denied that con- 
ccionsl) felt blood ties are always more strongly binding than the 
mere feeling of mankind Mothei-Iove, the highest earthly form 
of the social type, is based upon relations of descent We consider 
a mother here not only as a cientnre of mBtinct but also as a 
mental type in whom--the instinct to love has become the will 
which organizes the whole peisonality This social tjpe seems to 
roach more deeply than any other into the mystery of life In 
'Mothers' i) there appears the prime foundation of life On the 
othei hand, no words suffice to describe the infinite height and 
greatness to which mother-love may rise as a result of suffering and 
bliss Mother Mary is the epitome of this greatest divine mjstery 
of mankind Fathers, brothers and sisters and other relations, 
because of their place in life are much less designed to be purely 
social natures And yet the mystery is equally great if one being 
gives up his life foi another without the bond of blood-relationship 
Woman, even outside of erotic connections, is fundamentally con- 
stituted in this way The deepest friendships are thei ef 01 e alwaj s 
between people of different sexes at least in regard to mental sex 
Woman lives through love Man naturally cares more for formed 
work And in this difference of the typical life -form is also 
expiessed the eternal tragedy of love which lies m the world 
structure itself and from which nothing can save us — but love 
It is possible furthermore that a man should be fundamentally a 
friend He then finds the empirical satisfaction of his deepest 


*) Goethe’s Faust Part XI, 
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being in no special mental legion but only in that one life 1 elation 
in which he wholly spends himself as one alwnys ready with 
spiritual aid Such natnrcs arc more often found m tradition than 
m history Perhaps this is because hiBtorj docs not keep the 
records of such selfless natnres, or perhaps such innei gicatncss 
is really vciy rare And ©ten this human relation seems to send 
its roots deep into the metaphysical 

The social attitude may, as is already obvious from the abo\ e, 
have a \ciy wide scope without in any way iraplung value-judgments 
as to the lank-order of the character in qncstion Friend, mother 
and wife, each find their life’s meaning m living foi one other being 
But theie are others so organized that they must love all mankind 
the Christian, the philanthropist aud he who is a cosmopolitan 
of love ') Naturally intensity often suffers because of extensity 
Rousseau’s warning is eternally valid ‘ Dificc-tous dc ccs cosmo- 
polites gin vont chcichei au lom dans lews Itvrcs des dcions qu’ils 
dedaignent de irnpltr anfour d‘cux Tel plulosophc anne les Tai tares, 
pou> Ctic disjicnse d’aima scs voisms' The intermediary t\pcs 
between these two e\ti ernes are usually determined subjcctn ely by 
the power of a definite community in and for which they live 
Their whole life structure is then interwoven with this ovei individual 
structure, and m this way a man can love his gens, his clan, his 
nation, his profession and his class But all these phenomena 
concern us only when they result from the inner mental structure 
and not fiom Fate or external necessity Often too a certain fate 
is inborn and constitutional, as the destiny of the slave or the 
true plebeian Therefore this pressure develops tho men of strongest 
solidarity and power of Io\e But as a rule added to this is the 
political will to power or a religious drive for redemption, so that 
again the types are not wholly pure 2 ) 

A final difference between social natures results from the 
value region which they believe gives the highest fuithering 
power to their w ill to love Some apostles believe that they love 
man most deeply by bunging truth, others want to help him 

J ) We have touched above upon the theoretical cosmopolitan The 
aesthetic cosmopolitan belongs to the impressionistic natnres 

s ) The deep capacity of certain Jews for lo\e (not to be confused with 
the aesthetic sympathy of the proletariat) is the inheritance of generations 
of oppression The children of usurers or dned-up capitalists often incline 
with their whole souls to a helping love 
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economically and otheis again would educate and give him a higher 
sense of beauty And finally theie are those whose love is winged 
with a leligious message the Messiah who preach only eternal 
salvation of the soul and aie indifferent to all finite and material 
goods With all these people it is usually difficult to say whethei 
the desue to help otheis is the pnmaiy thing, 01 whether they 
are moie deeply moved by the values themselves and only want 
to make loom foi them in the souls of other people And jet 
anyone who has acquired a keen vision for the structural lelations 
of the mind will be m no doubt He will find in Pestalozzi for 
instance the puie nature of love which is only led to all sorts of 
theoretic speculations by the will to help, while m Fichte the 
social ideas aie moie the lesults of a political will to Older and 
a theoretic joj of discovery than an elemental y love of man One 
must theiefoie always ask whether a man bungs light m order 
to guide otheis, or whethei he guides otheis so that theie may be 
light in the woild The lesulfc may ultimately be the same, but 
the attitude is diffeient in its sfiuctuie and value, and that is what 
concerns us heie 

V 

It seems that one must contrast the loving natuie with the 
hating nature, while the socially indiffeient aie m between Many 
structural reasons may be given to account foi a loveless attitude 
one may be filled with economic egoism or the individualism of 
the scholar, one may be an aesthetic self^enjoyei or a religious 
hermit But these foims belong to the othei types and besides it 
is not so often the element of hate but lather an indifference to 
otheis which is piesent Since we explained the mental phenomenon 
of love as a turning toivaid value possibilities 1 ) of the other soul 
then two essential determinations of hate may be thought of it 
is eithei a rejection of the value possibilities of another, 01 the 
paying attention to that which is conti ary to value in him and 
the will to destroy this element In the first case hate is directed 
to man and in the second to that which is conti aiy to value m 
him Just as love is always love fox the sake of a value, so hate 

l ) I do not mean here by 1 value possibilities * that every love has 
the pedagogical trend to develop the indicated value direction of the other 
from possibility to reality But I do mean by this the indicated value of 
the person as comphcaiio in contrast to explicatio 


s 
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is also a rejection due to Dio affirmation of a value One may 
hate the other from economic motives, because he harms one; from 
aesthetic motives, because he is phy sioally or pBy cliicilly ‘ugly’, 
fiom theoretic motives, because he is mistaken, or from religious 
motives, because he is an abject scoundrel and impious But all 
these 1 easons of hate may enter in simply because the other is so 
constituted m my opinion, because he appears thus to me from a 
theoret'calli false judgment, so that I must hate him And finally 
it is conceiveable that a complete leversal of valnes (a pathological 
perversion of evaluation) has taken place m me when hating, so 
that I hate what I onght to love Of the very different forms of 
this pathology we do not want lioweier to 6 peah here 

The psychology of hate offers peculiar difficulties Ethical 
value judgments play an inevitable role And purely psy chologically 
the hatred of evil, or apparently evil natiues is a fact of life 
Bnt under the influence of ethical convictions a form of hate 
develops which merits our special attention because it is possible 
that it may show the way to the understanding of the negative 
mental structme of the ‘hatei ’ For, though love is interest in the 
value possibilities of anothei, nevertheless m its highest form it does 
not demand a developed value constitution m the other Indeed 
it may even giant him sympathy and encouragement m spite of 
his evil nature m order to strengthen what is valuable in him 
If one conceives love m this highest sense then there could be no 
hatred Or more accurately, hate is directed to what 16 harmful, 
false, ugly and impious, bnt not to the person, the human being 
who 16 possessed by them l ) From a final ethical point of view 
indeed even the sinner, the liar, the psychically ugly and the 
criminal deserve an uplifting love Hate then, should never be 
directed to the entile being, it ought not to be accompanied by a 
will to destioy but rather to ennoble Such an attitude directed 
to the person is no longer hate but love, because the element of 
love in it has entirely absorbed the hatred of man And seen 
from this ethical height hatred itself is absolute evil because it 
fails to see value possibility and lets it pensh thiongli its own 
lack of warmth 

Bnt undoubtedly hatred of man does exist as a psychological 
fact What if this hatred had no independent ongm but were 

’) The ideal Christian for instance hates the sm but not the sinner 
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"bayb the pcrvcision or disappointment of a deepei -lying love 9 
i' "tnnh ire hate evil But we only hate the person of such a 
.fare because he disappoints the positive expectations of value 
irincli i\e have placed in him And the more we have expected 
<n him the more intense is oni hatred Then this haticd of man 
vould only bo a perversion-hatred, a disappointed love But in 
the attitude of the hater — whethei he hates all people, a group 
onl\ one man — the social type is always dormant, and that 
»«• follows he loves man as such because love is the greatest 
need of his life and he hopes from him everything valuable He 
hates evil qualities If now he finds them in man, his expectation 
is disappointed and hatred only develops because love was frustrated 
He blames man for wliat he 'Should regard as the fault of the 
structure of the world or the negative sido of the realm of values 
And if it 16 trne that hate, according to a psychological law increases 
with hating, ho derives the eneTgy for this fiom a positive ideal 
which lie must in a sense constantly crucify anew Noone who 
does not believe m man could hate 

Lastly, the hater s tends to make quick theoretical generali- 
sations He applies to an entire gioup the disappointment which 
he has experienced in one case Thus originate men who hate 
all women and women who hate all men Others form thus a 
hatied for the clergy, for teachers or for all persons with red hau 
for instance But deepest of all this leversal of the social type 
appears m the misanthropist He is perhaps always born from 
disappointments, often from those of youthful hopes or imaginary 
visions And foi this reason the type seldom goes so far as to 
hurt or destroy mankind It is instead satisfied to withdraw into 
itself and painfully to turn away from what is still fundamentally 
its belief. At most, it is a philosophically hardened scoin of man 
The active enemies of mankind are carved out of a wholly different 
wood They are extreme forms of the political type or they signify 
a constitutional degeneracy of the value life which we cannot 
approach by a psychology of meaning 
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THE POLITICAL ATTITUDE 

I 

O nlj by extreme conceptual isolation can we separate acts of 
6jmpathy (1 e equalising mental acts) from those acts on 
which social supei- and subordination aie based The two are 
combined in very subtle gradations m eveiy real association of 
mankind But an analysis dnectcd to mental stiuctures differentiates 
the gicat difference between a helpful interest in the lives of others 
and the imprinting of one s own will to value upon the inner world 
and the external behavioi of another person We haie chosen 
the general term ‘power’ for the mental phenomena which found 
the relations of domination And doubtless it is open to being 
misunderstood and- -above all open to the danger of being mistaken 
for force and constraint which are only the ultimate physical 
consequences of power But we must emphasize the fact that 
relations of powei and dependency belong to the elementary facts 
of existence which can be uprooted onlj with human nature itself 
Anyone who wishes to cxtnpate them would snddenlj realize the 
fact that he needs power to do this, or even that he is already 
using powei 

Power doubtless seems, at first, to be only a social form in 
which the four other value regions are active One person can 
be supenoi to anothei through his intelligence and actual knowledge, 
through the economic and technical means which he commands, 
through mnei wealth and the consequent personality, or finally, 
through a religious power and value-certainty which others lecogmze 
as his being filled with the spirit of God Power must alwajs 
‘expiess’ itself in some such form And yet it is different when 
a man docs not direct himself toward one of these individual 
value regions but centers instead m the formal quality of having 
powei Then we have in addition to the quality of the value 



content the now factor of energy of value life This eneigy is 
pnnunlj subjective, belonging to the individual natme But it 
ilt o radiates m social relations insofar aB the energy of individual 
,-alue-life is a condition necessary to direct and to influence others 
-ccording to one’s own evaluations If we consider powei as a 
social phenomenon, this interest m others is essential Power is 
thus the capacity and (usually) the will, to posit one’s own value 
direction in the other, either as a permanent or a tiansitory motive 

It is characteristic of the phenomenon of love that it turns 
to the other soul 1 egardlcss of its actual value constitution purely 
for the sake of its value possibilities Somewhat similaily the purely 
political nature, independent of any specific form of appearance, 
wishes to feel itself as a power and only fulfills m this way its 
nmqne meaning We said that ,m every pure love a leligious 
factoi is already present, because it has a mysterious relation to 
the totality of life Hero too is present a total feeling for life 
m the religious sense affirmation of one’s own being before all 
individual achievement, vitality and energy Wherever this appears 
as an original life urge'and not as a latlonal purpose, we encounter 
the political attitude 

All of human life is shot through with relations of power and 
competition Even in the most modest and narrow circles they 
play a role Everyone is somehow a center and an object of 
power This side of life lfi seen most clearly in the organized 
collective power of the state Since this represents the highest 
(sovereign) power in a group and in a region, all individual and 
subordinated expressions of power aie somehow related to it, made 
possible by it and cncumscribed by or directed against it For 
this reason, all phenomena of powei relations have a certain aspect 
which one might call, m a broad sense political We shall theie- 
fore occasionally call the man of power the political type even 
though the attitude exists in circumstances which one could not 
call political in a narrower sense of the term (cf page 60 above) 

The effect of power upon others always appeals m the form 
of determination Power posits in him motives, either dnect motives 
by means of the self-experienced power of utility, tiuth, beauty or 
sanctity, or indirect motives, by utilizing the actually existing context 
of motivation (for instance, the mere egoism of self-preservation) 
as si lever to pain tboRe ends winch ire valuable to the nossessor 
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of power Indeed finally, it spreads over into the physical region 
and becomes nothing but mere phj 6ical coercion i) Just as war 
is only the continuation of politics by other means, one may saj 
in general that coercion also is only the continuation by other 
expedients of motivating determination Power belongs to mental 
life onlj when its means and aims are somehow m the psychical 
sphere even if it is onlj the formal aim of personal consciousness 
and enjoyment of power 

This foimal power, however, is also called by another name 
which expresses negativelj its independence of other forces Freedom 
may have three meanings (1) freedom from phj’Sical constraint 
(fieedom of action), (2) freedom from the value-positing will of 
another, of foreign decisive determining of motive (freedom of the 
will), and (3) the highest freedom from one’s own passions and 
temptations (inner freedom, self-deteimination, autonomj of one’s 
higher value-positing) The last form is definitely ethical and 
indeed regulates the totalitj of the personal life From all these 
appearances, w hich one might call sociological and moral, we muBt 
distinguish that power and freedom which is granted by the positive 
legal order The (subjective) law in the sense of a claim (upon 
acting, possessing. or being) is also a form of power and freedom 
Here, however, there are present complicated legnlations posited 
by an ovenndmdual collective will Law is not a simple but a 
composite mental phenomenon In the following we must omit 
these power relations even though' thej appear as a most perfect 
system of the regulating of will m the purest historical instance 
of will to power Homan imperialism 

H 

The purelj political type makes all value regions of life serve 
his will to power Cognition is for him only a means for control 
The maxim Knowledge is power, which we interpreted for the 
economic tjpe as technical utilization of knowledge, means here 
that the achievement of ascendencv over man is desired through 
some social technique In the positivist sociology this political 

') Physical coercion is strictly also a determination, which directs 
itself to the primitive will to self-preservation Noone should submit to 
force, he may give up life like the mayor of Cork ‘Noone willing to die 
need submit to force ’ (Ficlite, Ueber den Segriff des wahrhaften Kneges, 
Tuebingen lSlo p 27) 
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motive has been piesent fiom the outset voir pour savoir , savotr 
;<i‘r jo cion, privotr pour rigler The politician is of course 
unmanly interested in psychology and social science He always 
^ wes man through his own ey es He is not concerned with a cool 
= ,stematisntion of their species and the objective observation of 
their beliai lor (nor in then increased development and purification 
of motives unless he is a pedagogue) but from the outset he regards 
them from the point of view of how man, being what he is, can 
be controlled He investigates, as it were, the most effective 
motivations His knowledge of man is applied and not a purely 
theoretic formation of concepts He inclines to ascribe low motives 
to men, largely because a majority of mankind can thus be influenced 
According to him everyone has Lis price In this way the classic 
foundei of politics (basing himself to some extent on classic models) 
looked upon man as a kind of instinctive mechanism which could 
be guided through fear of punishment and hope for reward J ) He 
has warned the practical politician against idealising man To rule, 
one must think realistically Knowledge of man in politics amounts 
to knowledge of the ‘serviceability’ of the individual Human beings 
aro like pawns or dollars and cents Fiederick the Great, Machiavelli’s 
disciple, had the same scornful opinion of men as they are ‘Teachers 
must thcrefoie take great pains to inculcate attachment to religion 
and bring people to the point where they no longer murder or steal 
Thefts will of course occnij-for that is part of human nature, all 
ordmaiy people are naturally dishonest, and others too especially 
those who have charge of money 01 have other opportunities ’ 2 ) 

On the other hand, in hiB dealings with the rabble the man 
of power takes great pains not to be seen through ‘That is the 
ait, not to let yourself be wholly known and to Temain forever a 
mystery’, says Holofernes in Hebbel’s Judith Every man of power 
necessarily cultivates this ‘Pathos of distance’ 

One must not forget however that the political liberalism has 
gradually cnobled the structure of man in political relations, and 

') Much of what Machiavelli has said seems less strange if we regard 
it as an isolated political psychology Galileo investigated the gravity 
of bodies m a vacuum, Machiavelli the human instinctive mechanism 
m a society without morals — Cf Sclimitt-Dorotic, Die Diktatur 
Muenchen 1921 p 8f 

*) Cabinet document to the minister von Zedlitz, September 5 tl] , 1779 
Cf also his treatise L’amour propre comme prmcipe de la vertu 
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has made out of mere means and objects of politics, subjects and 
paiticipants But it is still true today that the politician mu6t be 
a realistic student of human natnre, that he must take people as 
they leally are, while the pedagogue is inclined to Bee them &b 
they might be For politics man is a means to an end, m a 
favorable case a means to his own good i) 

Thus truth too may degeneiate into a political tool It still 
lemains a great problem of politics whether it is better to be honest 
or to make use of apt hypocrisies The question is always as to 
the expediency m the isolated political system and never whether 
it would be moial 01 would satisfy the law of cognition 1 e of 
objectivity And this question must be decided in each case 
Anyone who believes truth to be the highest law can never rank 
power (for instance, the existence of the collective powei of the 
state) as the highest value But anyone who lives in this onesided 
sphere of life considers truth and falsehood equal if only they 
serve the sjstem of powei In our attempts to isolate the region 
of political values our goal (power) is the highest value and as 
such is bejond all discussion Truth is only to be considered 
as a suboidmated (technical) means as long as we remain m the 
realm of a purely political ethics One has heie the feeling of 
great immorality But we are dealing only with psychologv and 
the facts agree with these statements The maxim ‘The end 
justifies the means’ only lifts the veil from the pure politician’s 
structure of consciousness In a religio-ethical context this onesided 
creed of power would not be accepted To keep back the news 
of a defeat, fiom a people whom one knows to be immature, so 
that they would not rush to their doom would be a sm against 
the ethics of truth Under certain circumstances however it would 
be an ethical service to a life value which unquestionably takes 
the first place here, since we do not deal with the law of the 
theoretic legion Truth, in a social application, is not always 
constructive and is often followed by catastrophies 2 ) 


J ) This does not exclude the fact that the aim of the politician may 
be ideal and that he often regards himself as an edncator But that is 
no longer the pnre, isolated political man 

! ) This however is true also of the system of love Cf Romano 
Guardim, Gottes WerUeute, Bothenfels 1925 p 25 ‘One should enunciate 
truth m such a way that it does not destroy hut builds up ’ 
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It is important m this connection to remember that certain 
-ocnl theories are not justifiable and understandable because they 
truthfulh describe objective facts and bring them into logical relations, 
but because thoy cieate a higher will to life and victory Marxism, 
for instance, is such a militant doctiine, as is also the conviction 
(winch is really true of all great civilized nations), that they aie 
destined for world-leadership Political theones, as well as con- 
structions m the philosophy of histoTj are often rooted more in the 
will to li\e than in mere historico-social facts and the will to pure 
objcctiviti Alfred Fouillde coined the name tdees-fotccs for these 
ide is which lend energj to the will to life and power He thus trans- 
lated the pragmatic doctrine, that truth is a powei and not a mmoi, and 
applied it to the political sphere And thus in the context of political 
contrasts which strive toward the light arises the question ‘What is 
truth’? oven pnoi to the question of whether one should follow it 

Wo hardly appreciate ,how much this will to exist, this drive 
foi self-assertion, influences our theoretic convictions We all live 
with some illusions which make our lives more possible and make 
ns feel that we have ar place in the world Nietzsche 1 educes thiB 
to the point of extreme paradox ‘Truth is that erroi without which 
a ceituin kind of oieature cannot exist’ *) In ordei to undeistand 
the recent political occurrences and their relation to truth, we must 
remind ourselves that this point of view has nevei achieved any 
gieat importance in Germany, but that m Anglo-Saxon countries 
pragmatism has become almost the dominant form of the theorj 
of cognition 

For the psychologist of deepei vision theie appears finally, 
the singular phenomenon that at the level of the purelj political 
structure, the organ for objectivity and tinth degeneiateB Anyone 
who is always fighting will soon come to feel that what he wills 
and believeB is a soit of ‘self-evident’ truth and to lose all under- 
standing of an objective justly evaluating 5 ) attitude The decisive 


s ) WW (Pocket edition) IX 275 — VIII 12f , furthermore ‘The 
criterion of truth lies in the enhancement of the feeling of power ’ (Will 
to Power HI 534) 'Cognition is a tool of power’ (HI 307) Cf A Biehl 
Nietzsche 6«i edition Stuttgart 1920 p 71f 128ff — On the subject Politics 
and sincerety cf also Karl Gioos, Bismarck tm cigenen Urteil Stnttgartl920, 
p 15 ff 44 ff 

*) Righteousness and love of truth originate in the same root 
Spranger, Typo9 of men 13 
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effect of this constitutional perveision of the sense of tinth is 
found in the fact that rhetoric appaiently takes possession of the 
entire personality And finally the goal is not to convince but to 
cajole Thus rhetoric and not scientific thought is chai act eristic 
of the political type Everywhere m the world where people are 
interested in politics, the rhetorical ideal of culture was piefened 
to the philosophical one, by the Greek sophists in both the classic 
and imperial period, by the Homans since Ciceio, by the church 
politicians of Protestant and Jesuit creed, by the diplomats of the 
couit period, and indeed by all Latin peoples And the fact that 
Plato wanted to put his politics on a different foundation fiom 
Protagoias and Goigias, Thrasy machos and Callicles means that he 
suipassed the onesidedness of the political type through the spmt 
of tinth and moial candoi He ranks the theoietic tj'pe above the 
political But we must lemember that he, too, occasionally applies 
the noble lie m his state 

In my opinion the proof is valid which recent ps\ cho-pathology 
has advanced to the effect that natural tendencies to power also 
play a definite role in hystencal deiangements The will to be 
‘on the top’ and not ‘on the bottom’ is the point of departuie 
and guiding motive m the delusions with which psychopathic 
personalities suiround themselves and which, under certain conditions, 
they manufactui e into an entire insane plan of life We can under- 
stand these often deeply rooted self-deceptions only from the point 
of view of the will to power (I might cite heie Alfred Adler 
who has earned out this theoiy stimulated by Vaihingei’s philosophy 
of the AS-IF He did this howevei in a confused philosophical 
manner) 0 One may generalize this thought into saying that 
‘pretension’ is fundamentally characteristic of the political type 

The lelations of the political type to the economic region 
are leaUy open only to one intei pretation Wealth is always a 
political means, not only on account of the freedom which it grants 
from piessure and the coercion of nature but also because it provides 
a means of influencing otheis For, the assumption that most people 
belong to the economic type, or at least embody strong traits of 
it, is m geneial conect Neveitheless, we must not confuse the 
political type with the economic For the manner in which he 

’) Alfred Adler, Uelei den nervoesen Character 2 nd ed Wiesbaden 1919 
especially p 148 ff 
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acquires goods is usually not purely economic but political B) 
means of diplomacy and treatises, by conquest or force one can 
acqune goods without following the immanent law of economics, 
that of saving and industry 

v We must, therefore, carefully obseive how man) political traits 

appear m the aims and choice of means of a man who seems to 
belong to the economic type The chaiacter of the modern eatie- 
pieneui for instance, is ceifcamly not purely economic but is also 
partly based on political relations And the aim of great enterprises 
is often less the acquisition of wealth than the developing of power 
on a big scale, ascendency not only over material goods but over 
men Thus the economic seems to be suboidmated to the political 

The aesthetic, too, is only a link m the chain of means which 
are to serve the development of power The conjunction of aristo- 
cratic and aesthetic cultiues is structurally founded The highly 
cultured and polite peisonality has about it something ‘winning 1 
which pacifies oui lesentment against the special position which 
grants this power *) In the same way ait pla)S a more ornamental 
role Splendor is the symbol of power, of freedom fiom nan owing 
necessity The insignia of power always embody something 1 esplendent, 
awe-mspirmg, suggestive Art is used only on account of its suggestive 
powei, as for instance, music m the service of the aimy, lhetoncal 
flounshes to influence a mob, or buildings w r hich have lasted foi 
centuries and are designed to remind us of a gieat name Court 
art still contains something of this trait which is foieign to puie ait 

The aesthetic element enteis the psychology of powei m still 
another sense The seeker foi poivei often has, as a tragic con- 
stitution, a fai -reaching imagination with which he shiouds himself 
instead of estimating man and cucumstances lealistically This 
t)pe is pei haps on the bordeilme between the aesthetic and the 
political Without a consti active imagination one cannot conceive 
gieat designs or world -refoimmg thoughts The political nature 
plays with these thoughts and intoxicates himself with them A 
deranged imagination embroils this type in a conflict with the 
lealities of life And yet we do find, even on lower levels, this 
experimentation with personal powei, a curious kind of play which 
piepaies for leahty Sport is just such a mixtme of bodily control, 

t) Of Karl Bonnski, Baltasar Gracian imd die Hofhioatur m 
Deutschland , Halle 1894 on the ( homo pohticus ’ and taste, especially p 47 

13* 
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competition and play and we must not depreciate its importance 
for the framing of personal energy The man schools himself m 
sport for senous achievements *) A parallel phenomenon is the 
play of imagination which we find in woman, and m which she 
glows conscious of the power of her physical cliaim and pay chic 
attraction Flu tin", originally an expression of aesthetic eroticism, 
may thus become a pure oxpiession of power if there is nothing 
behind it bnt the will to win in competition and to control men 2 ) 
The ‘tliit’ is thus the female connteipnit of the ‘spoit’, even 
though in leality the two may be found in eithci sex Blit the 
m in of powei does not achieve leal perfection of aesthetico-psi chic 
tendencies and innci form He is too much directed to the factor 
of external cfiect Wilhelm von Humboldt never devoted himself 
entirely to politics because he deemed it the one thing winch does 
not enrich the innei life of man s ) 

The relation of the political type to a community shows a 
unique two-sidedness As i rule there is a simp conti ast between 
the will to mle men and the desire to help them spiritually for 
their own sake In their most extieme forms the two arc con- 
trasted to each other as war and love There does not seem to 
be room foi both* of them m one souL The pure man of power 
is the man of self- emphasis and self-assertion He is therefoie 
usually not a warmhearted friend but a misanthrope Anvone 
who really wants to rule cannot sunender or sacrifice himself 
Anyone who wants to be something is not inclined to live foi 
otheis Nietzsche, whose will to power shows a strong aesthetic 
tinge, was bv nature inimical to this loving spirit aud social 
attitude which lie stamped as the ‘held morality’ This value 
judgment reflects only the general contrast of the austocrat to the 
masses The wiH to power makes one feel superior to otheis It 
demands recognition and honor and strives foi fi eedom, while lov e 
always involves us m obligations 

') Cf Karl Groos (Die Spiele der Tiere, Die Sjptcle der Menschen 
Jena 1896/99) on games of war — Cf also loc cit on the war instincts 
of Bismarck 

s ) The puiely female will to power in its most primitive form is 
directed to the «exual enslaving of man In the contest between the sexes 
the man is therefore as a rule most subdued when he thinks to triumph 
in this sense 

3 ) To Charlotte Diede, Slay 3 rd , 1826 and later 
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This puie type of the political man, however, appeals veiy 
seldom We always see the highest powei as the collective But 
this piesupposes that men aie conscious of a feeling of solidarity 
and live for one anothei Heie there is a social bond An) one 
who wants to become the peisonal lepresentative and executor of 
this collective powei must always assimilate something of the spirit 
of the community Heie he acts foi his fellowmen by dominating 
them This synthesis already falls, as we shall see, into the 
ethical region The meiely individualistic politician is a tyzant, 
i dictatoi He feels that he is the only one who counts and that 
the otheis aie his piopeity The possessor of socially founded 
powei, on the othei hand, is always a ‘leadei * too He wants to 
make happy and to help the people while he mles But he too 
needs lecognition (foi instance on an ideal 01 positive legal basis) 
His powei is based on the unity and the community of those whom 
he leads and he must theiefoie return something of then social 
spmt of love When this lelation of powei is leally based upon 
love we have the patnaichal system, when it is based on law we 
have the legal rulei , and we have the demagogue when it is 
based upon flatteiy and subjection to the mass instincts (‘cheap’ 
populauty) 0 If it is built on mental supenonty, on peisonal 
eneigy and the highmmded will to seive while ruling, we have 
genuine leudeiskip which utilizes its powei only in the seivice of 
the whole and feels an ethical obligation to its folio weis But it 
is cleai that this alieady implies a close intei i elation between the 
social and political motives, and that theiefoie ethical categories 
develop which foi the time being we have excluded fiom oui 
psychological consideiation We shall investigate these problems 
only in parts III and IV of this book Viewed in extieme isolation, 
the political type is the opposite of the social natuie That is, 
he aims at the satisfaction of his own vital 01 mental duve foi 
existence, even at the cost of others 

If the categories of the political legion aie applied to leligious 
behavioi , then the total life appears fiom the point of view of 
powei lelations and deeds God is piefeiably regal ded as a peisonal 
powei who, thiough the meie fieedom of his walling, has given 
the woild life out of nothing, m the beginning theie was thus 
the deed God himself contains the maximum of leality (which is 


a ) Cf Plato, Gorgias 
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logically unthinkable and contains a contradiction in itself) foi, 
the smallest negation would set limits to his powci lie is the 
all-powerful ulio creates, maint tins and rules the universe ') 

It might seem strange that the political type expresses his 
religious belief m a B\mbol which destines him to the greatest 
dependence But if one lealh enters the psjchologj of politic »1 
staving one cm understand that ho whose entire being is directed 
tow aid control should feel moie keenlj than others the limits of 
his tieedom and consequently suffer fiom dependence more than 
fiom inj thing else Added to this is the fact (already understood 
by the individualistic Stoa and noticeable again todnj) that noone 
becomes so much entangled in dependent relations as the man who 
enters the conflict m staving to get to the top — But this is 
only one side of the situation which plajs a role in everv form 
of religiosity Tiue, the ruler feels himself the servant of God 
But foi just this reason he also feels himself the agent of God 
He legal ds his power which he has leceived from the highest 
woild-powcr, as that of a fief This ‘bj tho grace of God’ is 
not a questionable consti notion in the politics of the state, designed 
to extricate ns from the difficult} of the theor\ of sovereignty of 
the people, but looted m the psychology of this type Power 
delegated by the people is a judicial concept which gicw out of 
socio-etlncal roots But psj chologicallj it is absolutely impossible 
to delegate power either one has it or not It is fundamentally 
an original mental equipment of the soul and furthermore, the 
product of definitety given sociological conditions The powei, 
how ever, which 16 only giv en bj judicial consti uctions and paper con- 
stitutions is very meager, unfortunately, so man} people aie inclined 
to add Therefore this metaphysical derivation from the grace of 
God is a happy sjmbol of the fundamental experience And if 
it is understood purely religiousty the form of state ps} chologicallj 

*) Cf Dilthey, Gesammelte Schnften vol H p 15 on the Roman 
attitude of will ‘The world is apprehended by means of the following 
concepts Its foundation is the mental context as it has been found by 
the Greeks This is however filled with the notion of a divine imperator, 
a world legislation A single legislation conprehends all living beings, 
especially mankind It directs itself to man as a responsible and punishable 
entity which must therefore be free Thus the Divine Ernpmal, the sphere 
of domination and legal order of the state and the sphere of free will 
limit one another’ 
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develops which is known ns a tkeociacy *) God appears ns the 
leal and hue lulei Holiness and lecogmtion of the existing state 
coincide Fiom this we must stnctly distinguish the very difteient 
mental structiue which issues flora the political and utilizes cui rent 
leligious ideas as a fit means of acqunm g powei This case alone 
belongs to the pme political type Foi, when lehgion is used to 
guide people it is no longei pure but is a political instillment 
And finally, theie is a third 1 elation between politics and lehgion 
When lehgiosit} wholly 01 paihally denvcs fiom the loots of the 
political nafuie, the relations between God and the soul aie con- 
shucfed m accoi dance with political and legal categories God 
then becomes the rulei of the woild, the leadei of the array, the 
ally 01 enemy And one concludes mutual agreements with Him 
which have the character of bargains as soon as an economic factor 
is added, 01 become fnendly arrangements with the introduction 
of a social element The gulf between God and man is easily 
budged by a hieiaichy of lelations of mastei and seivant, so that 
the entne holy structme is lepiesented m the figiue of a divine 
state In dealing with mental constiuctions such as these, one must 
shaipen one’s vision to see how much is due to real veneration and 
how much ongmates m the political icalities of the corresponding 
cultuial sphere 

The pioblera of freedom and dependency plays a gieat role 
even m a wholly spiritualized leligion The contrast between the 
leligious philosophies of Hegel and Schleieimachei has here its 
leal focal point the leligion of dependency and the religion of 
freedom differ according to the degree of spontaneity of will which 
man giants himself Only where he begins to be politically free 
can moral freedom be influential m -religion and vice versa The 
old heroes sat down to table with then gods Modem man cannot 
endure a God who sets lowei moral standards for the world than 
the moial man sets for himself And thus the ethics of freedom 
becomes one of the essential sources of moral religiosity 

3) Max Weber {Grundnfi der Sozialoekonoiml, HI, i p 124 ) The 
cansmatic domination (m the widest sense) is based ‘upon the unusual 
affection for the saintliness or the heroic power or the model of a person 
and the orders created or revealed by it * 
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III 

The question of the political hpe’s foim of motivation leads 
us into ver\ significant mental contexts If we regard them primarily 
in then most abstiact and simple foim it is obvious that to be 
supeuor to even one else is the constant motive of the political 
type !) If we think of him wholly isolated — so to speak beyond 
law and community — then his lack of maxims is only the lesult 
of his specific will to live, to stay at the top at all costs and to 
maintain his advantage In \icw of this, even material demands 
take a second place lie must choose, with individual adaptation, 
the means in ever) concrete situation The goal alone remains 

unchangeable that he wants to asseit himself and have his cause 

victonous 

‘Yet if a breach of the law must be made in order to rule, 

It is honorable and beautiful to break the law ’*) 

Politics too (as care for the pow er of the state) has therefore 

no place foi maxims which precede conciete activit) It is the 

ait of creating and utilizing oppoitumties The socalled ‘reason’ 
of the state is something wholly diffeient from the tafio which 
was venerated as the source of general validit) It is the art of 
individual calculation in which there is only one constant factor 
the interest of the state 3 ) 

As long and insofar as human 1 elutions are not unequivocally 
and geneially legulated by laws, constellations always appear m 

') Cf A Yierkandt, Machlvahacltnis ttnd Machimoral Berlin 1916, 
p 37 ‘Besides the recognized morality of love there exists everywhere a 
political and a business morality of a much more robust sort, according to 
which one acts without consideration, but of which one does not speak 
with the same frankness ' 

s ) Eteoeles in the Phocnecians of Euripides (German translation by 
AVilamowitz, Plato, I, 215) 

3 ) Frederick the Great demanded in his political testament of 1752 
that politics should have the consequentness of a philosophic system He 
himself has not acted in accord with this — at least not m foreign 
politics — It would be the object of an interesting historical investigation 
how Newton’s system of gravity became the model for internal politics m 
the political life of the 18th century One sees that m politics everything 
is lelated to everything else and one studies these relations with mathe- 
matical objectivity and yet pragmatically 1 e with a view to the application 
which utilizes the yery unique 'constellation ’ 
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-Inch there is opportunity for this sort of behavior Indeed with 
the tndest extension of the idea of law the absolntelj nmqnefact, 
the situation w Inch could not be anticipated, can only be controlled 
m tins way by politics Geneial, previously elaborated maxims 
w ould only act as hindrances m the catastrophic episodes of w orld 
politics There is thus a fundamental difference in the whole 
itftndc toward life of a logician like Kant and a politician like 
Bismarck ‘I could nevei get all the way through Kant What 
he savs on morality, especially about the categoncal impeiative is 
%erj beautiful but I prefei to live without the feeling of the 
imperative I have never lived by maxims When I had to act, 
I never asked myself B> what. maxims do jon act? but I took 
hold nid did what seemed to me right I have often been reproached 
with having no maxims But if I had to go through life acting 
on maxims, I should always feel as if I had to tiaveise a nanow 
forest lane holding a long pole in my mouth ’*) 

But this is not the la£t word in the discussion, for even 
Bismarck did not really mean this The foim of motivation of 
which we have pieviously spoken really conceins only the bald 
technique of power and not its highest meaning If we designate 
this b\ the word fieedom, we see at once that freedom cannot 
consist in doing what one pleases at eveiy moment The word 
freedom contains instead an, ethical significance And if we go 
be) ond the merely ps) chological to the ethical content of freedom, 
it means finally meiely the power to the highest value In this 
form of motivation which approaches religion, other fictors enter 
m beside the mere shrewd seizing upon the right moment 

We named above thiee meanings of freedom the fieedom 
fiom physical coercion, from determination by others and from 
lower impulses We might also saj freedom of action, of willing 
and of obeying the ought An) one who is not physicall) coeiced 
maj do whatever his motives demand An) one who is fiee fiom 
social influences which guide his consciousness in the direction 
of alien willing, may will m accordance with his own nature And 
finally an) one who is not simplv driven by his subjective n.ituio 
mav will in accordance with the genuine content and rank oidei 
of values We must piesuppose that some directions of value aie 
experienced in consciousness as highei than others This gradation 
’) Poschinger Tischgesgraeclie, II, 170 
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of cxpcrioncc is, is wo have seen, not yet identic il with the 
objectu e rink ordoi of \nlues And an\one who dctei mines lus 
conduct in accordance with these measuics, acts according to Ins 
own nature «ind is fieo from social value dctcimination But lie 
is not acting accoiding to th it valid law of evaluation which mikes 
flora fictnal values noinntiic 01 genuine ones This normative 
legality too, we simpty piesuppose lioic But we mav imagine 
a condition of conflict in subjective consciousness m which one 
direction of i line is distinguished as normative, while the otlicis 
onty oppose it as instinctivelv aimed at This causes a condition 
of mnei btnfc And to make the noimatue valno ducction dominant 
necessitates moral encigj and self- conti ol The choice of the 
genuine and highei value as compared with the allmcraents of the 
lower but more intensive values is only possible bj means of self- 
creative willing, a whole-hearted dciotion of the ontnc personality 
Encigs, in this sense of the word, is therefore an independent, 
though often oicrlookcd, prime factor of morality This Btatc of 
consciousness contains throughout the charactcnstics of the political 
region, except that wo aro dealing hcic with the 6 amc person llity 
winch has figiu itivcty become both a ruling and a dependent subject 
To will what one should in a moial sense, namely the objectively 
higher value, one must have a form of freedom which must be callod 
ranei or moral freedom IVe liavo just now callod it the freedom 
to do one’s duty Kant, who conceived man as a fnndamcntnlty 
lational being formulated an autonomy of leason We speak of 
an autonomy of value positing if it is in accordance with the deepest 
objective law of value and woild-law which lnes in us too 

This alone is inner power Nietzsche who wanted to identify 
the will to power with biological health and vigor of instincts could 
not escape from the necessity of designating the instincts themselves 
as noble 01 vulgar He thus arrived at the belief in a i ank-order 
of values The prime phenomenon of power, in our sense of the 
teim, is found m the energy to follow the highest value which 
confronts our consciousness as a demand This kind of self-control 
is, then, the source of all true external lelations of power For 
the only real powei is that which is based on the genuine content 
of values ty Everj thing else only borrows the formal aspect of 
ty This Fichtean thought was certainly active as belief m Bismarck 
too ‘Unless I believed in a divine order of things which had destined 
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povrei This cxpl uns too why anyone who is to be educated as 
a i ulei , must fiist be schooled to obey a law which he leeogmzes 
Tlie in) to leadeislnp lies ovei the road to obedience and the 
vny to self- control m the development of individual mmd only 
ovei the path of obedience to otheis And accoidmgly, fiom an 
ethical point of view, moinl heteionomy is supenoi to fieedom of 
mere subjective choice of values, which we have c tiled fieedom 
of the will Inaei fieedom, that is, the fieedom to obey the ‘ought’, 
or mtonomy, is 1 embed only by passing thiough moral hefceionomy, 
i suboidination to collective molality, m which as we have seen 
the genuine ethical values hive been paitly piecipitated ! ) 

All these considei Uions have alieadv led us beyond psychology 
m the narrow ei sense The context becomes cleai only when w f e 
give a moie detuled piesentation of om idea of the essence of 
moiality (in pait III) But these mtroducton lemarks aie neveitheless 
of a pay dialogical natuie msofai is thev lefei to the psychology 
of raoiaht) I have tieated all this under the head of the political 
type Since I am convinced that in the ethical phenomena, the factoi 
of innei fieedom eonesponds to the peifect political type Con- 
sistency of behavioi , utility, innei haimony and love come fiom 
other mental contents But this stiong will which takes up the 
cudgel against lower values eonesponds to the stiucture of the 
politic tl type Heie too is piesent an aspect of independence and 
self-asseition Only it has been lifted to a highei level and limited 
to the mnu theatre of the soul It is not mue chance thitKmt 
and Fichte, who have bi ought this ethics of fieedom to full 
philosophic consciousness, lived in the nndst of i political movement 
which made foi the expansion of the individual epheie of powei 
In tins conception of fieedom w^e also find a deepening of the 
political psychology whose meaning has aheady been pionounced 
by Plato m his Goujias We may founulate this insight as follows 
The only man who possesses the qualities to lead othas and subject 
them to the influence of his own value dueeiion is he ivho though self- 
conh ol subjects himself to the demands of the highest value in his heat t 

the German nation to something great and good, I should have given up 
diplomacy or never adopted this business ’ (28 IX 1870) Busch, lagebuch- 
blaette) I 218 

J) Hebbel’s Judith to HoJofernes ‘You believe that it (the power) exists 
in older to oppose the world How if it were there to control one’s self 
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Wo may, however, advance one step further if the lan to 
which the niler subjects himself has significance not only foi the 
concretely given instance but his as its object general modes of 
behavioi, then this will to regularity is also a source of law But 
wo must add two more factors (1) the ovoi individual recognition 
of this will as one which binds the individual’s claims of power, 
and (2) the content of the hithcito purely formally conceived law, 
namely a partition of claims to law and duties which originate m 
a definite giade of social attitude 

But this encioaches on our later discussion Here we are 
interested only m the psychology of power The motivation of 
the true leader must be based on self-conquest which prescnbes, 
as a rule of conduct foi himself and others, an inclusive concept 
of genuine values Otheiwise we have not leadership but tyranny, 
not order but chaos No mattei how much meie whim may exhibit 
a formal will to power (as the pictures of the natures lusting for 
power shown m Plito’s Republic and Goigias ) it is nevertheless 
opposed to the immanent psychology of power and can therefore 
have no influence beyond a momentary Buccess 

IV 

. The forms in which the political type appears wonld become 
infinitely more numerous if we added the representatives of collective 
powor and of legally guaianteed claims Wo want, however, to 
limit ourselves to the puie forms which contun no admixture of 
social spirit oi legal will to legularity This isolation is all the 
more justifiable since political natmes exist not only m the highei 
walks of life but also m lesser relations as organizers and fighters, 
ambitious persons, leaders and tyrants 

In all levels and spheres of society there are rulers and ruled, 
dependent and independent people And liberty as well as dependency 
is distributed among all mankind, though in different proportions 
Pre-eminent among them aie those to whom power and position 
are the chief business of life, while others, aB mental vassals can 
live only while leaning on stronger natures One might speak 
paradoxically of active and passive political types The formei 
strive for a position of social eminence and are at their best only 
as leaders and when sunounded bv honor and splendor They 
live under the pleasure of the temptation (as every type carries 
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I'hin itself the danger of attaining itB own nature) to sacrifice 
h > t ontent of e\istence to their ambition They strive for social 
eminence, foi influence and leadership since they only experience 
(!,t ir unique powei m this way The other soit cannot get along 
without some guidance They are dependent in their tastes, then 
judgments, their economic beaung and their whole attitude toward 
lift Tins attitude becomes a special tjpe when the need to lean 
upon others becomes the cential point of their existence, and when 
the\ w holly spend themselves m the seivice of another 1 ) This 
tvpe is much more common among women than men, and is closely 
connected with the other motives of life, love and loyalty Modern 
development, however, every whei e, strives against lelations of natural 
dependenej The consequence is the dissolution of all oiganic 
relations of domination and then displacement by lational associations 
of i wholly diffeient strnctuie m which tlicio appeals a difteient 
tvpe of luler who has a social tinge 

Tims in the foims of the political tjpe another factor is 
always present, which is derived from the ongin of powei and 
dependency On one rad there is physically boin powei and on 
the othei, the puiely mentally transmitted power 1 ) Merephjsical 
Strength, of course, no longer signifies a conclusive apparatus of 
power m a differentiated total of cultnre The biological lelations 
of age and sex, however, aie always essential factois Children 
are dependent upon the older generation, and women’s physical 
capiut} is usually infciioi to men’s Fatheis and husbands seem 
theiefore to be tempted by natuie itself to develop into household 
tyiants But even in these relations, the mental factoi, the cnltmal 
superionty is decisive Biological dependencies are moie and moie 
replaced bv mental ones Between the two, howevei, theie is a 
power which one conld hardly call mental, and which plajs an 
important role in the politico-sociological region the force of habit 

*) Also the type of conscious and voluntary servant may have its 
ethical grandeur The Prussian officer and official of the old regime express 
this type Indeed in a higher moral consideration, serving and ruling may 
be sjnonymous Thus Frederick the Great regarded himself as the dief 
servant of his state The heroic sacrifice which Hindenbnrg is making for 
the German people and the state arises from the same spirit 

s ) This is further developed from the point of view of naturalistic 
and idealistic power morality by A Vierknndt, BLaelilvetliocltms und Mctcht- 
moral Berlin 1916 



Max Webei theiefoic lists, besides tbe form of domination founded 
on carismatical relations and on leason, the ascendency which is 
based on tiadition The influence of habit in forming laws is w ell 
known Custom almost constitutes a legal title, and the binding 
powci of such habit belongs to the characteristic psychological 
phenomena of the political natiue It often finds, m inherited 
relations of domination, sufficient pi oof to continue them even aftei 
the value- endow mg meaning and pow ei - determining achievements 
have long disappeuied from the lelations m question Besides the 
physical and mental types of pow r er we must, theiefore, also 
classify the type founded on tradition 

The prestige of the political type seems to increase with the 
expansion of its sphere of influence It makes a decided difference 
whether one appears with a following of two or of a large body 
of people Regal dless of the energy of the individual, the extent 
of his influence also depends on the ideal of eminence which he 
has set for himself Some people are content to play a leading 
role m their home-town and experience then big moments m this 
way Others feel themselves sufficiently elevated by belonging to 
some social class Rational and lacial pride alieady extend the 
sphere much fnrtkei But in tins type too, the intensity as well 
as the extensity of its lelations also come into question A man 
may have world lenown and yet exercise little influence on the 
formation of his immediate environment We find the unique 
dialectic of striving foi power m the fact that with the increase 
of contiol the extent of its dependencies also increases All 
imperialists who have yearned for expansion have had to ex- 
perience this Furtheimore, the JJylus is the mnei dangei which 
is posited with the psychology of striving for power itself Thus 
we can understand that the stoic wise man (and still more his 
cynical predecessor) expenenced Ins highest consciousness of power 
m the feeling that he was entuely independent and in need of 
nothing from anyone 

Any person who wants to control large groups finds his own 
pow er inadequate and must establish m himself a sort of collective 
power He must act m the name of many r We aie confronted 
by the highest type of power, men of imperious natuies u whom 
an overindividual mental power is epitomized, only when a leader 
knows that a tremendous group is behind him whose cause he has 
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espoused This giowth which follows fiom the highei pui poses 
themselves contains a mystic factor Theiefore the psychology of 
power is only complete when we add the theoiy of ovenndividnal 
subjects On this ground then develop the different power types 
which coi respond to the diffeient types of constitution Plato 
ilieady delineated these the anstociat, the timociat, the oligaich, 
the demociat and the t}iant *) Montesquieu and Eoschei have 
earned further this theoiy of types 

Finall) the question lemams m what legion and with what 
means one wishes to rule Some individuals search fox influence 
by ever} means and at any price Otheis strive foi distinction 
only m a definite field, nevertheless with marked emphasis of the 
tv ill to power so that one cannot classify them m the specific 
regions m question Anyone who wishes to lule b} his knowledge 
is active is an authority, while he who wants to be noticeable by 
means of his interesting peisonalit} is an anstocrat, either aesthetic 
or cultural And whoever seeks ienow r n thiough wealth is a pluto- 
crat Finally, an} one who rules thiough leligion approaches the 
gencial type of priestly domination and theocracy Perhaps no 
expression of the political t}pe is so noticeable as that of the 
princes of the church, just as no vanity can be strongei than that 
of the monk In the methods of domination, howevei, there is a 
difference because some reall} base themselves on the values which 
the> lepresent, while otheis seek instead the obscuie affective result 
of these poweis and wish to lule by suggestion Orators and 
artists dazzle, wealthy and well-born people are Representative’, 
pnests fascinate and stupef\ These s}mptoms show clearh that 
it is here less a question of the unique value content of the cause, 
than of the political technique of utilizing it m oidei to gam 
powei And m the sociological textuie of powei relations, such 
a tiemendous reciprocal intei relation and mixture of dependencies 
and superiorities appears, that the question l Who rules’ ^ often 
leads us along crooked byways fiom the throne to some ganet z ) 
There are also types who aie influential without desmng to be 
so by meiely being what they aie, while otheis aie constantly 
foiccd to adopt artificial means m order to enhance then influence 

*) Plato, Republic, book 8 and 9 

2 ) Cf Hemnck Zschokke’s novel Wa i cgici i denn ? 
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V 

Finally no reach those who 1 eject powci and fight it as 
something opposed to value If then souls belong to some value 
region other than the political, nothing of psychological interest 
nppenis Anyone who wholly derotes himself to science, art 01 
religion may decline social influence Because he wholly lives m 
his own cause we can understand that he docs not al60 exhibit 
ambition and thus endanger his powers of conccntiation *) We 
have seen that the self- emphasis of the political type is stiongly 
opposed by the deeply and genuinely social natures But there 
are some people in whom a painfully disappointed striving for 
power causes them to denounce it 

If this typo of mind appeals only m the formation of tactical 
means then we arc confronted by the fanatic of eqnality He 
attache everything that stands higher than himself and is distinctive, 
quite regaidless of whether it leilly has 01 only borrows inner 
value He m untains that all people arc essentially equal, in order 
to bo able to icvolt against all leadcis and anthouty But it is 
obvious that tins type of demociat only wants to substitute Ins 
power for that of the existing authority, and that he would speedily 
become a dictatoi if fate pcimitted him to mouut the ladder of 
influence 2 ) In such a case the dogma of equality is nothing but 
a battle ciy, one of the idees-fo>ccs b\ means of which one affirms 
oneself and suppiesses otheis With the theoietic type we learned 
anotbei souice of the conception of equality the ladical rationalism 
which substitutes for the liirag and working individual, who is 
interwoven m real relations, the abstract concept of man in order 
to construct, by the aid of this idea, a rational state Where both 
tendencies are united the disguised will to power and the rational 
type of mmd, the political ladical develops whose nltimate aim is 
often the leveise of what he professes 


') To be ambitious and to be at the same time scholar, artist or 
prophet with all one’s soul is mutually exclusive One must obsene m 
real life which motive really is decisive 

*) F Lnsalle at the age of fifteen wrote in his Journal {Da rote 
Hahn Berlin -Wilmersdorf 1918 ) ‘I would be wholly an aristocrat if I 
had been born as a prince or a duke But since I am only of the middle 
class I shall he a democrat’ 
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But theie is anotliei form of lesentmg powei, 'which we have 
already mentioned above, the lesigned political t)pe who withdraws 
into himself and enjoys in this grandiose solitude the intoxicating 
feeling of his gieatness, his being misunderstood and his inde- 
pendence This type easily combines with the self -enjoyment of 
an aesthetic imagination Peihaps Nietzsche's ideal of mnei power 
developed on this level from a gieat disappointment in man as 
such, that is, fiom an unsatisfied longing for love, an oveiflow of 
puiely mental power and an aesthetic imagination which cieated 
beyond all given conditions intoxicating ideals Thus the hermit 
of Sils-Maria proclaimed, to humanity with whom he had bioken, 
the will to power 


^pranger, Typos of men 


14 



THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 

Ex' ai)Ttp Sij eifil o zip (teyiazm x Qooyxa^oftEV *vftazi. 
I 

L ife is an alternating play of expencnces whose content depends 
upon two factors Fate, m the broadest sense of the teim, and 
the sonl strnctuie of the experiencing subject These experiences 
contain values m varjmg degrees, in other words, the meaning of 
each experience sounds a value-tone m the mind of the individual 
But this does not implj that the value expci lence is alu ays adequate 
to express the objective content of the mental context in question 
For, it maj be relatively isolated, unconnected either by feeling 
or reflection with the total life If, on the other hand, an isolated 
value experience, no matter how subjective, is grasped in its 
significance for the total meaning of life, it has a religions cmplinsis 
This religiously emphasized value then, which is experienced as 
the final significance of individual existence is necessarily the 
higlieBt value which the individual can possiblj experience And 
vice versa, it is mconceiveable that the highest value expci lence — 
even if it were only the experience of a single moment — should 
not shed its radiance of meaning over the individual’s entile mental 
life Keeping in mind these facts m relation to value, we cm 
now define » ehgiosity as the condition, instinctive or rational, m 
which a single experience is either positively or negatively i elated 
to the total value of life I call teligious objects the objectne 
contexts in which these deepest value experiences aie created, and 
lehgion that inclusive concept of objective-mental forms m which 
these value relations are expressed as dogmas or cults 

We have seen above that among the value experiences and 
ideaB of them which conflict with each other one direction may 
have a normative character, that is, this particular evaluation may 
appear m consciousness as a demand It does not appear as 
factual but only m the form of an experience of what ought to 
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be An> objective value may appear with this specific experiential 
cliaractei, but whichevei objective value refers noimatively to the 
total life and behavioi of the peisonality is the highest This 
personal totality can, of course, only be acquired by the most 
comprehensive and fai -leaching contact with the entne world 
context Ethical leligiosity is founded in just such a relation of 
the experience of the norm to the total meaning of individual life 
But the topical basic character of religiosity may appear even 
when the value of life is onlv measured m regaid to actual value 
experiences The meie feeling of happiness, or the longing foi 
happiness, is in itself religious, at least from the point of view of 
a psychology of leligion 

We see fiom these definitions that nothing is outside the realm 
of leligion, although, according to its importance m the total mental 
life of the person, it may be significant in different degrees 

The highest value experience may be a wholly subjective 
product of the soul, so to speak its inner pinnacle, 01 its core 
But there is always something which confronts the soul, a l Woild’ 
and ‘Fate 1 which influence its exponential context And indeed, 
since the actuality of the soul itself and of character may be ex- 
perienced as Fate, the value of life depends on the meaning of 
the world insofar as it is susceptible of being peisonally expenenced 
The world, as the total of all contexts of being and meaning which 
act upon the individual soul, is in itself a religious concept Science 
tries in vain to grasp the essence of the whole theoietically Mere 
cognition of being (in the sense of pnie objectivity) does not 
succeed in reaching the meaning of the world For, we defined 
meaning as a relation to value And leligious meaning is the 
i elation to the value totality which culminates in the highest value 
The meaning of the world, that is, of the whole, can therefore only 
be experienced by the religions attitude In religious terminology, 
God is that final being who is the meaning of the world, or is 
created mentally as that which endows it with meaning Kant’s 
doctnne already emphasized the fact that God is not a purely 
theoietic concept hut is, instead, the objective con elate of the 
icligiouslv expei lencmg soul And without surpassing the limits of 
psychological study we might formulate this as follows God is the 
objective pnnciple which is thought of as the object of the highest 
peisonal value experience And we leave open the question to 

14 * 
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what degree theoretical insights into the world context help to 
fonnd religiosity and contribute to the clarification of religions 
objects As psy chologists we must not attempt to decide whether 
purely theoretic science can evolve from within itself a concept 
of God Even if it conld, the theoretic significance would not 
exhaust its meaning This meaning is fonnd instead in its relation 
to us, ns Rousseau and A Ritschl have already taught ns, that is, 
m oui highest value experiences, whether the mam part of this 
relation is the result of the influence of the world’s structure upon 
us or uliether the soul has actively evolved it At least the 
concept of God which serves as the expression of these value ex- 
periences, is no longer of purely theoretic origin (not purely 
constitutive) but its definitions are rooted m the content of ex- 
perienced final values Religious value judgments are not, therefore, 
purely objective reports but likewise statements of emotional con- 
ditions (Reischle Thymetische Ui teile ) A peculiar antinomy appears 
if the concept which arises thus is subsequently used as a purely 
theoretical explanation of the woild, or even if it is only followed 
up to its ‘immanent logical’ consequences And m this critical 
analysis the concept collapses But its achievement consists in 
that it symbolizes, beyond the mere formulation of the value ex- 
periences, the objective meaning contexts from which it caught fire 
It is, however, also conceiveable that a religiosity should completely 
reject these objective symbols or tnake use of other terms 

The essence of leligiosity must, therefore, be seen m the 
search for the highest value of mental life The condition of the 
quest is restlessness and dissatisfaction* Cor nicum irrcquietum est, 
donee teqincscat, Domine, vi Te Am one who continues to vas- 
cillate as to the highest value m his experience is homeless, torn 
and despamng But whoever finds the highest value m himself 
and rests m that, expenences salvation and blessedness And so 
the attainment of this religious Good always makes itself felt as 
salvation The road to this goal may* be experienced as a con- 
version and insofar as it is reduced to an objective principle which 
endows the world with meaning and value, is an inner revelation 
The meaning of the world is not cognized or proved but comes 
to us in this unique experience Its mediations may be purely 
psychical or nm come through extra-psychical regions, as for 
instance religiously experienced nature or history* But the decisive 
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factor is the l how* of experience This unique condition which is 
favorable to revelation and leads to salvation, results from a 
char icteristic method of soul cultuie 

We shall now make the veiy difficult attempt to construct 
independently of historical epochs the basic types of peisonality 
m which the religious expenence is the cential attitude A religious 
man is he whose whole mental structuie is peimanently directed 
to tho creation of the highest and absolutely satisfwng value ex- 
penence From our genei il definition of religiosity, we may con- 
clude that there are thiee main types of religious man, of which 
the third, as the intermedium one permits of man} differentiations 
This triple cl issific ition results from the relation (positive, 
negative or mixed) of the onesided life values to the total value 
of life It is unimportant for ps}chology whethei we are heie 
dealing with genuine life values or only with those subjectively 
considered so Apparent values which have come to consciousness 
as such can never, of course, have a religious empha&is If 

all tho values of life ire experienced in a positive relation to 
the highest "value of life, we have the type of the immanent 
m>stic *) If the relation is negitive, we have the transcendental 
niy Stic And if the evaluations are partly positive and paitly 
negative, tho divided (duahstic) leligious nature develops We do 
not mean to imply by this a value judgment Foi, we could 
onl} be justified in doing so from an ethical viewpoint 

A Immanent ui}bticism is an absolute affiimation of life 
bince it finds indications of God in all positive life-values In 
trjing to ruse ever} region to infinity it leickea the highest total 
value Theicfoie a man of this t}pe is a universalist, like Faust 
full of infinite longing which finds in every thing a plus ulha 
Ho has great \itahty, a cosmic enthusnsm, and he finds something 
divine in eveiy aspect of life Therefore no aspect should be 
slighted Such an imminent m>stic tries to complete knowledge 


l ) By mysticism I mean any point of view which searches for the 
absolute unity of the highest values In general, we oppose the immanent 
point of view to mysticism because the immanent is identified with the 
natural Here, however, we shall start from the value point of view and 
call whatever affirms the value directions of life ‘immanent’ The hidden, 
mystic element is found in that they are followed up to an infinite highest 
The transcendent mystic does not enter positively into these value relations 
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m older to appioach divine omniscience But since lie relates all 
knowledge to God, 1 e to a total meaning of the w orld as a unitary 
center, lie is not an encyclopedist bnt a metaphj sician He u ants 
to conti ol all of nature technically, to possess all its treasures, m 
order to master it even if to do so he must devote himself to black 
magic He rejoices in the infinite divine beauty of the universe 
and feels himself like God as a rorld-ieflecting monad He 
includes all people m his love and wants to sympathize with all 
of life He has the heroic enthusiasms possible only to great 
leaders, and enjoys a legal fieedom 

Giordano Bruno and Shaftesbury aie men of this type Comenius 
too, resembles them m many 1 espects, bnt he exhibits also a strong 
devaluation of the finite This universal urge to life could onlj 
develop, on the giound which the age of Reason had prepaied as 
the basic feeling of modem Protestantism Goethe was of this type 
and also gave it poetic foim i) And foi this reason he gives the 
modem affiimition of life not onlj a poetic but al60 a religious 
expi ession But he has also shown that this life-form must always 
remain incomplete His Faust lives through all the fundamental 
forms of existence one after the other science, magic, eroticism, 
powei and beauty He can nevei grasp them all simultaueouslj 
and so ends in the heroic limitations of a task which is both social 
and economic To founder in Ins finitj is the usual fate of the 
immanent mjstic He remains human m spite of his wishes and 
abandoning the struggle at this point 01 at some other, he begins 
a dialectic of religious experience which cuts short his complete 
affirmation of life But death may seem to offer an unlimited 
opportunity for possible transfiguration and purification from the 
finite physical element 

Immanent mjsticism may appeal not only in this universal 
enthusiasm but also m the onesided form of one of the other 
attitudes, namelj whenever these seek to grasp the entire meaning 
of life with then specific organs of existence These onesided 
forms of life-affirming religiosity have already been mentioned m 
the discussion of each tjpe In the piesent investigation, we want 

*) ‘ Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten, 

Geh nur 1m Endhchen nach alien Seiten ’ 

‘If you want to reach infinity, 

simply travel through fimty m every direction ’ 
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to emphasize not the specific dnection of the mind but the fact 
that in every attitude the entire meaning of the world can be 
grisped The theonst only becomes religious when he seeks, through 
cognition, to fathom the final secret This t\pe has nevei been 
more clearl} shown than in Spinoza Anothei peison finds the 
final satisfiction ind the seivice of God m the peifoimance of 
economically useful woik The artist seeks all the highest and 
richest revelations in the beaut} of the woild, the soul and ait 
The social hpe finds God in infinite love, and the political t}pe 
in the exhibition of potter on i big scale But the} are all 
seaiching foi sihation in tins woild and iccording to their specific 
mental structure the} stuve for it in a unique value direction 

These sometthit ciicumscnbed seekeis for God, who try to 
i each infinit} b} progressing in one direction, naturally experience 
more strong!} than others the madcqnac} of then narrow outlook 
to perceive the me imng of life Though these onesided people 
often exhibit a grandiose element, nevertheless they cannot escape 
the traged} of 1 conflict ttith then limitations w’hicli makes them 
feel i breach m their souls Thus the theorist may foundei at 
list on his ignorance of the practical uoild, and the aesthetic type 
like Euphonon, on the limitations of Ins imagination Ever} where 
the tragic expencncc that life cannot be completed is forced upon 
the human mind, ind each onesided attitude, because of its own 
sfnicturc, is condemned to failure 

B Bcfoie follotting the changes (which result fiom the above) 
in the attitude toward the individual legions of life, we shall 
delineate the conti ast between the life-affiinnng and the trans- 
cendental m}stic Foi the latter, no mental organ is sufficient to 
grisp the ultimate meming Theiefoie he looks for levelation not 
in mental splieies which have been built in life but in a highei 
meaning which is found be}ond all special relations and is lmme- 
di itel} turned tow ird the divine, giusping it moie purely the less 
it ib endangeied by an impurity of those immanent allies He 
thus finds the highest value in uttci negation of the w r orld (We 
mean b\ world the inclusive concept of value contexts which aie 
experienced in life as duected townd objects) Accordingly the 
transcendent il m}stic finds lest onl} in a supei- world which he 
lias contemplated from the beginning And it is ps} chologically 
unimportant wlicthei this final blessedness is pessimism (1 e a 
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satisfaction m the belief that everything is meaningless) or whether 
he bnilds above the meaningless a higher lealm of true meaning 
For, one can easily see that the confession of the pessimist has 
a meaning which satisfies him 

All science is valueless for such a being 6 ince it cannot be 
completed and alwajs leaves the final question unsolved This 
confession of ignorance satisfies him for it is a conscious avowal, 
a docta ignoumiia It leads espeeiallj to a purely ‘negative tlieolog} ’ 
His economic vocation loses all religious value for him For, since 
the flesh is perishable it is not worth while to trj to preserve it 
One should mortify it Asceticism is the road to God, and beaut) 
is merely a sensible phenomenon behind which hide the lures of 
life which have no attraction for him And since he does not 
possess its inner preconditions, the world is not beautiful for him 
and ait is nothing but a meaningless duplication of an original 
which is in itself valueless The tianscendental mjstic rejects all 
striving for power since power is onlj affirmation of self He 
humbles himself befoie God Therefore complete self-devaluation 
ultimately results He cannot love human beings because they are 
as finite and sinful as himself Nor does he want to chain his 
heart to an\thing r even to them And so liberated from all finite 
things the transcendental mystic devotes himself only to a formless 
culture of the soul He prepares himself foi the super-sensible by 
the complete mortification of all his senses He cultivates m himself 
the capacity for ecstasy, that is the mysterious gift of perceiving 
the imperceptible and communicating with God, the final meaning 
of the woild, m a unique supernatuial manner Though he calls 
this existence purely spiritual, he nevertheless means by spirit 
something different from what we do divine spint which, before 
it is formed and made finite, divided and multiplied, cannot be 
grasped m any individual mental achievement nor translated into any 
symbol God is for him the Absolute Complicatio, the undifferentiated 
unit} of subject and object, of the one and the many, of Unity and 
infinity In short, he comprehends God 01 the meaning of the world, 
through absolute contrast with all special meaning forms of the 
world He despises science and art He is a hermit and would be 
an anarchist in society He even dreads action because he is afraid of 
interfering with God’s decree He concentrates all his energy m 
preparing his soul for inner vision and foi the love of God, fruitio Dei 
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It is not difficult to recognize the limitations of this type too 
The) consist in the giadual emptying of ill content which becomes 
more noticeable when the t)pe appears in its pure form The 
rustic heimit expenences, m his ecstatic visions, nothing which 
is communicable He only si)s tint he has expeneuced something 
infinitely valuable and he may feel a peculiar enhancement of his 
soul *) But he cannot completed divorce himself fiom the pictuies 
and values of this woild, foi, if he had ne\ei lived in this world — 
he would see nothing m the othei He reall) only duplicates 
mentil life by ti)ing spiritually to tianscend all of its aspects 
But he is bound to the lingnage and s>mbols of this world If 
he did not see the contrast, he would not be able to reject one 
side Thus it is not rnerel) accidental that these transcendental 
m) sties cariy within them the specific coloiation of one of the 
imminent spheres of life They are either philosophical m> sties, 
who ti) to tianscend finite cognition b) means of a highei kind 
of mystic il vision (like Dionysius Aieopagiti) or aesthetic mystics, 
whose ecstasy is tinged with eiotieism which is however turned 
toward the divine and onginil beant) (like Plotinus) They are 
ascetics who oveicome in life the useful and comfoi table things 
of life in order to part ike of higher goods and enjo\ meats, or 
the) love human beings with that spiritual love with which God 
loves mankind, and so ruse the union of souls to a tianscendent 
contact of pure minds with whom, in certun cases, they can 
communicate even aftei de ith It is eonceiveable that a unique feeling 
of power should be intermingled in the m) sties by which they tiy to 
force God to descend, ind compel human beings to join them *) In 
ill these relations \estiges of the mcient fimt) aie still influential, 
even though even thing is sublimated and surpassed so that finally 
all these pensiuble tilings become a parable of surmised divine 
forces and lelitions One may indeed si) that in then final lesults 
the two foims of nnsticibm ire not widely sepaiated, but the emphasis 
is difterent and must be caiefully observed in pS) chological anal) sis 

l ) Cf K Oesterreich, Die ichgioesc Eifahrung als jdiilosojplusclies 
Frohlem Philosophisehe Vortraege der Kantgesellschaft ISr 9 

J ) Therefore the possibility of this curious reveisal of the center of 
gravity 

* Darcin ich mich lasenl c, das unrd mit mir zu ems 

Ich bin, worn ich thn duilc, wie Gott da Quell des Sems ’ 
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Both types make use of an old world-picluie whoso outline 
was sketched by Neo-Platonism e\crvtlnng is pcimeated with God, 
and filled with a higher meaning ind nothing exists ns valuable 
per se Even thing finite is a mirror of the infinite Everj thing 
individual is meaningless outside of totality, and time and space 
are only symbols of pure mind History shoes how, in this new 
Neo-platonic world-pictui c, the emphasis may be now on the side 
of the Logos (cognition), now on the side of Eios (beauty), and 
now on the side of lo\e (Agape and Sjmpatheia) If this pantheism 
approaches the acosmic in its degree of world-negation, it entirety 
corresponds to tianscendental my sticism It may however be united 
with a strong belief that God lev cals himself m all phenomena 
and whatever has limited value, indeed that God, so to speak, 
radiates through eveiy thing As a lule, the conception of a hieiarchy 
indicates the gieater or lesser distance of these data fiom God 
But the gemunety leligions man never finds ultimate satisfaction 
in the data themselves 

C This lias already led us to intermediary leligions types 
Foi, religiosity seldom appears m such extieme forms .is we have 
pictured Usually it is a combination of both basic foims Thus 
a type develops which confronts both affirmatively and negatively 
every region of life And in short the problem of the following 
analysis is to investigate how behavior in regard to the values of 
life is tiansfoimed if it appeals m this specific lcligious light Fiom 
one point of view, these values appeal to be genuine but inadequate 
approaches to God Fiom the otbci, thev seem to be merely 
vessels of clay which receive then value only fiom the Heavenly 
treasure which they contain 

II 

1 The religions type cannot wholly ignore the results of 
cognition And scientific achievements are for them, under certain 
conditions, new and genuine sources of leligious expenencc But 
they cannot giant the last word to cognition For, by means of 
its fundamental attitude it never states the meaning of these lawful 
contexts foi the deepest experiential center The intellectual system 
implies m itself nothing in regaid to a total value This can only 
be experienced m the focal point of, and of course always m 
relation to a mental individuality The entirety new value attitude 
which appeals here is no longei knowledge but, as we usually 
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say belief, 1 e i trust, supported b} the whole value 1 ange of the 
person, in the validtt} of those values which the} expenence as 
the highest It is however impossible to diaw the line between 
knowledge and belief in such a manner that one can sa} exactl\ 
that where science ends belief begins and vice veisa On the 
contrar}, the same complex of objects (foi instance a human tiaged\) 
mi} be both theoretical!} grasped and leligiousl} mteipreted 
Theoretic ill} no mnacles exist But from a religious point of view 
there are occunences of such gieat individual value significance that 
the} tianscend the meieh theoreticall} compiehensible causal relation 

To set the limits of these two attitudes is the work of a more 
detailed critique of a phiIosoph\ of leligion than we can attempt 
here But tins much must be emphasized, cognition has onh two 
objective oideis which have theoretic significance the plnsical and 
the mental (The imaginative oidei is not an object of cognition ) 
The transcendental woild, on the other hand, nnses from a leligious 
meaning context The expiession ‘transcendent il 1 ma\ haveseieral 
different meanings Some people mean by it simpl} what transcends 
(lie finite, tint is, infinite objects With the exception of the 
concept of limen, the transcending of the finite is also a surpassing 
of the cogmzcable This first conception of tnnscendental leads, 
therefore, to a second, accoidmg to which ever} thing that goe 9 
be\ond the strict forms of cognition and can onl) be expenenced 
in the religious attitude is transcendental Final!} a thud point 
of Mew is possible, according to which the transcendental is rooted 
in the f ict that the ^ nine-demands of the subject cannot be realized 
in the nctml world order, winch is consequent^ devaluated in 
contrast with the tiuh religious meaning 

All three are intei wo\en in the religious consciousness of 
transcendence But tins consciousness appeals on different levels 
As a inle, one ascribes the dnection to the transcendental onl} to 
the theistic t}pe of pious pci son who slurph contiasts God to the 
world Or in other words only supcin ituialism is thought of as 
tianscendent *) And indeed the thud fictor appeals here most 
strong!} the opposition of v ilne-demanding consciousness (the norms 

i) An} one who uses the term supernaturalism ought of course first 
to define what he means by Mature’ As a rule this term denotes not 
onl} f the material world but also the reality and finality of culture and 
lustor} winch have become part of it 



■which aie directed to the world-order) to the actual woild context 
This transcendence of the given is the moBt pronounced cxpiession 
of spiritual freedom If from here ‘anothei world’ is designed in 
mind, then this other world is really nothing but the leflcx of the 
spontaneity of the will and the absolute moial consciousness 
Dilthey called this type of tianscendontalism, which is fundamentally 
religious but always combines a flavoi of the political attitude, the 
‘idealism of freedom' ') This type is frequently met with m minds 
like Descartes, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte and Jean Paul But noone has 
sufficiently analyzed the precise way in which the details of the 
tianscendent world-picture develop from this type of experience 

This (third) factor of contrasting the noimative values with 
the given world order is less pronounced in the pantheistic type 
Heie, m many cases, nature is viewed as a foiee which is productive 
of ideality And with this naturalistic pantheism there is often 
found either a logical, or aesthetic or utilitarian factor [In the 
first instance logical pantheism (Spinoza) develops, m the second 
aesthetic (Shaftesbury) and in the third teleological (evolutionary 
monism, Spencci)] The more one adds the complex of mental 
objectivities to the umveise as it is and 60 expands the concept 
of nature to the mental, the more naturalistic pantheism is elevated 
to a spiritual pantheism — (Heider, Schleiermacker and Hegel) 
Even hi6torj and society ai c now apprehended from a pan-religious 
point of view Though none of these types maintain a complete 
transcendence of the values which they affirm, both the first mentioned 
conditions of transcendental consciousness are present, namely its 
direction to infinity and its elevation above the purely cognitive 
point of view In these relations, even the pantheistic God is 
tianscendent Or to put it more simplj noone would think of 
identifying the crude woild -order with God For, the former is 
experienced even in pantheism by a ‘higher consciousness’, whose 
essence it is to observe eveiywbeie m the universe and Fate the 
total and highest meaning relation 

By means of such an analysis the difference between these 
two ‘worlds’ is finally reduced to a difference between experience 
and mental attitudes ‘Beyond’ the level of objects which is 
determined by cognition lie other contexts which may be religiously 

*) Cf Kultur der Gegenwart ‘Systematische Philosophic’, and Sym- 
posium on Weltanschauung, Berlin 1911 
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regard to its specific spheres of achievement, or finally, above 
elemental! know ledge is dc\ eloped a higher form of knowledge, which 
bv means of a unique logic, attempts also to satiety the lcligious 
meaning of the woild This third and last ty pc inclines toward the 
theoretic but is fundamental^ dififcient from it in its inner stiuctiirc 

a) Notice the typical relation between theoretic scepticism and 
loligiosity The loan to the lehgions mtciprot ition of the world 
is onty opened foi certain definitcty organized minds bj tho dc- 
prccution of cognitive achievements — because we cinnol know wo 
must believe We seem to find cicn in Socrates an intimation of 
this rcligionsh motivated confession of ignorance ( avidj/a ) And 
for that reason he has come down to ns not onty as an nnbcaiable 
rationalist and 'know-it-all 1 bnt also as an awakcnci of a ‘higher 
asstuance' which is a ncccssan consequence of insight into his 
ignorance, a sort of ‘ docta ignoi antin' This is the waj, for 
instance, m which Count Zinreudorf, Ilamann and Kierkeganrd 
ha\c understood him Ilnmc’s scepticism too, was pcculiarty useful 
to tho religiousty attuned German Romintic philosophers, because 
he hid ilieadj gnen the name belief to a certain form of cognitive 
instinct The limitation of knowledge to a dccidedh extern il 
positnism bj some representatn es of Ritschl’s school also shows 
the same tendency And fundamentalty Kant had alreidj picpnrcd 
tho way foi the nineteenth centurj in this direction by asserting 
‘I had to aboli«li knowledge in older to make 100m for belief' 

b) The dinger of this point of new will be all the more 
apparent if one is deeph imbued with the honest} of tho scientific 
spirit cn Kant did not realty abolish knowledge but onty set 
limits for it which were founded m its own nature So we see 
that the desuo foi snch limitation founds a second t\pc, foi, in 
this case more positno value is granted to the sphere of cog- 
nition than bv the religious sceptics This typo is nowhere found 
more clearty than in the mathematician Pascal ‘Nothing is so 
much in hnrmonj with reason as a denial of reason in questions 
of belief And nothing is more contradictor to reason than tho 
denial of the same in questions which arc not of belief Not to 
admit that thcie is anj such thing as reason, or not to admit 
anything but reason are two equally dangerous errors * ty 

>) Pascal, Thoughts YI G 3 In Jacobi’s David Hume ueber den 
Glauben I find this sentence from Pascal as motto ‘La nature confond 
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In the most modem Piotestant theology of Ritschl’s type this 
delimitation between knowledge and belief appeals m such a 
manner that leligious lepoits are no longei viewed as theoretic 
statements but only as forms of expression (pictorial descriptions) 
of a pious consciousness which lies behind it and its l elation to 
the world The dire competition between cognition and piety is 
thus abolished, and each side is undei stood in its unique structuie 
For this point of view it is necessary to show the psychic spiritual 
geneiation of evei} individual leligious symbol, that is, to repeat 
a well-lmown fact, the oiigm of God’s omnipotence from the con- 
sciousness of fieedom, Ins all-lovingness fiom the social consciousness 
and his all-wisdom fiom the theoretic etc Cosmological definitions 
of divinity are more difficult to interpret than sociological ones 
Howevei the foimei aie geneially looted in the lemnants of a mytho- 
logical way of thinking in which the theoietic, aesthetic and religious 
motives have not been separated Physical muacles are expressions 
of wishes and vestiges of anthiopomorphisms How much in the 
primitive gods is simply a leflection of an economic system or in 
geneial of the impulse foi self-pleservatlon , This pioceduie of 
analyzing the religious world of ideas was first applied by Hume 
and Feuerbach In its execution, however, there is often lacking 
even today the finei intelligence for the psychic generation of a 
dogma-complex The leligious way of looking at history must be 
interpreted as a projection of religious intei pi etation of life into 
the development of humanity In this way the boundary between 
belief and knowledge is gradually drawn in eveiy instance And 
fiom this fact we might also expl un how leligious certitude can 
co-exist with cognitive certainty The former lelies upon value 
certainties and demands, while the latter recognizes only the cer- 
tainty of logical and sensible evidence Religious conviction may 
be as much highei than the scientific as the inner certainty of 
value is snpenoi m power to all these forms of evidence *) But 
psychological dualism remains the spheie of cognition is saved 
even though cncumscubed, and. the spheie of belief may develop 

les Pyrrhomens et la raison confond les Dogroatistes — Nous avons une 
impiussance a prouver, invincible a tout le Dogmatisme Nous avons une 
id6e de la vSrite, invincible a tout le Pyrrhomsme * 

i) This only applies to tbe psychological inquiry into the facts of 
mental life Criticism belongs in a philosophy of religion 
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beside it Modern man, whoso conscious structure usually develops 
along the line of reflection, belongs to this type He has found 
a waj to paitially safeguaid the value of cognition and even to 
regard its results as a new source of religions stimulation 

c) But a thud u ay also is conceiveable m which to look for 
a balance between thcoietic and leligious lines of thought The 
very fact that all genuine cognition is eternally valid, that is, that 
it leads from its own nature out of finite limits and founds in con- 
sciousness an eternal region is the fiist step m bringing cognition 
as close as possible to leligion This cxpencnce is most closely 
related to the ancient concept of the tatio which ib supposed to 
be a generally valid and eternal pnnciple Doubtless this very 
important concept in the history of the mind contains m itself i 
religious factor But the bridge which it throws between finity 
and infinity 16 too narrow for specific religions consciousness 
National knowledge dissects the given world with its exact lines 
It satisfies the theorist but for the specifically religious type this 
rational concept is insufficient In mysticism we find instead a 
tendency to found a logic supci lor to rational logic which, because 
it is directed to infinity and absolute unity, may be called religious 
logic 

It finds rational logic inadequate because of the pnnciple of 
contradiction 1 e if A is posited, Not- A is denied Foi finite 
problems this may be valid But the infinite (a religious concept) 
always contains a riddle, namely that it is scattered m a mamfoldne 63 
of finite entities The infinite, as illustrated in the concept of God, 
is filled for rational logic with antinomies which would immediately 
disappeai if one could make up one’s mind to abandon the prin- 
ciple of contradiction These are of course rational reflections 
which an outsider makes in trying to put himself m the place of 
the mystical religious type Mystical consciousness, which is directed 
to totality and -not to the individual, contains from the outset a 
new intuitive logic which is based on the pnnciple of the coinci- 
dentia oppositoium , the unity of opposites This religious Iogio 
begins with the infinite And when it posits a definite and final 
A it is simultaneously forced to include everything else in the 
Not-A The A in itself is absolutely dependent And only m 
connection with the Not-A is its relation to the infinite safeguarded 
The religious vision which is directed to the infinite finds the 
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resolution of all contradictions m the infinite 01 in God where 
they are identical Whoevei posits the thesm is foiced to carry 
out the antithesis unless he wants to make the finite independent, 
which is of course impossible Foi religious logic, both are sections 
of the infinite, that is, really negations Until I add to the first 
negation A 1 ) its negation Not-A, I do not have a leal positive, 
namely a restoiation of the infinite 

This higher logic, which is characteristic of all philosophic 
m) sties and which is known to us m the woik of Hegel 2 ) — in 
its most elaboiate form which includes the histoncal piocess — does 
not wholly abolish the dualism of knowledge and belief Rather 
this dualism reappears here m the form of a lower and religious 
logic Cognition of reason and of speculation cannot be completely 
harmonized Consequently speculative logic is deemed supenor to 
i effective logic To translate thi3 into om teiminolog) , the leligions 
thought which is directed to the highest value follows different 
laws from that of the inferior thought The cognition of leality 
is discontinued and a highei logic mtioduced whose truth is to be 
understood purely religiously It has the coinage to overcome, 
by means of a grandiose desire foi unity, the pamfnl antinomies 
which 01 dinar} cognition leaves untouched One might say that 
herein is reflected the will to salvation of thought itself The 
inadequate, finite element which is an inevitable accompaniment of 


*) Spmoza ‘Omms detenmnatio est negatio T 

3 ) Hegel's tremendous achievement m philosophy is the application of 
the old emamstic logic of the JSeo-platomsts winch already with them was 
designed to make comprehensible the course of the world, to the historical 
consciousness (newly awakened since Herder) and a concrete ‘ world history’ 
Troeltsch has praised this dialectic as the best previous solution of the 
historical problem But one must not forget that even this method debases 
development to mere appearance behind which there lies an always resting 
eleatic (Spmozaistic) Absolute And perhaps religious consciousness demands 
just this abolition of the developmental process m the eternal Very different 
is the basic feeling of the man thinking along positivistic-lustoric lines 
and whose central experience is Time and the creation of a new factor 
which has never been experienced and divined m time — Moreover even 
with Spinoza there remains the dualism between the strict scieniia taitonahs 
and the mystical saenlm intuitu a , so that it is very difficult to say whether 
one should class him with the theoretic or the religious type — I remind 
the readei furthermore of Fioebel’s doctrine of the 1 Entgegengesetit GJeichen 1 
and of 'umgekelirtem ScMiefien' Menschenerzieliung (1826) p 8, 61 et al 
Sprangor, Types of men 15 
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thought, strives toward the condition of highest tranquilitj, toward 
unit} and identit} Thus aftei all, religions thonght builds a higher 
world than that of cvcij da\ Of course this third tjpe of religious 
behavioi toward cognition shows the tremendous influence of a purely 
theoietic tjpc which desires to conquer what is ultimate and deepest 
by means of thonght, even if it necessitates the development of a 
new speculative logic — 

Where the theoietic tjpe does not exercise an influence, libe- 
ration m the religious attitude is found m the proper recognition 
of the limits of achievement of mere theory and the founding of an 
independent light of a value revelation which reaches beyond the 
theoretical In this sense, Schleiermachei maintained the independence 
of religion from speculation, even though he believed that the two 
would coincide in their lesults There is thns, as we have seen, 
a more extensive type which finds the leligions attitnde superior 
to the two-dimensional theoretic attitnde Then cognition — from 
Teligious motives — is reduced to mere positivism which touches 
neither on infinity noi the question of value, but merelv classifies 
facts and i educes them to legal relations of dependence — We 
conclude that n theory of cognition too, fill ill} depends on leligions 
attitudes The will to value alwais goes bc}ond the objectivating 
mental acts And the manifold relations of the religious t}pe to 
the theoretic region are determined by means of the nature of 
these relations 

2 The tragic mcompleteabilit} of life determines the change 
which takes place in the economic realm viewed from the stand- 
point of the dualistic religious consciousness Economic work is 
considered as religious service, and the goods for the presen ation 
of life are viewed as the gifts of God But these values are 
alwa}S lower than the highest significance of life. Thus this 
relation to life also is bioken off in the middle One cannot give 
oneself wholl} either to work or to enjo}ment The religions 
attitude demands that we should ‘possess as if we did not own’ 
Worldl} tleasures have no saving powei and this state of mind 
leads to asceticism, that is, the contiol of the entire ph}6ical 
side of life by a superior meaning A numbei of nuances are 
possible heie, differences resulting fiom historical and geographical 
conditions, but especially vanations depending on which religious 
system is conceived from complete renunciation and selflessness 
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to tlie collection of goods ns proof of divine grace >) One 
form of economic behavior tries to wrest tlie useful result from 
Ood Magic is often a pre- scientific attempt or a perversion of 
economics complicated by religious motives Sacrifices presuppose 
a commeicial relation with God In all these phenomena oui 
mam effoit must be clearly to distinguish between TeligiouB and 
economic motives The religious influence of the division of laboi 
is especially important since it seems hopelessly to bar the way 
to the highest meaning of life by making life soulless Oriental 
castes emphasize the different levels of leligions evaluation of 
vocations 

3 We have seen that the aesthetic type may have a religion 
of beauty Here, howevoi, wc must deal with the further question 
of the part played bv aesthetics in pmely religions life If we 
admit that a work of art is always something sensible concrete, 
and that according" to its essence it can only repiesent a section 
of life, this is in itself a limitation of the leligions meaning of art 
Strictly isolating both legions one might maintain that it is the 
triumph of art to lepioduce the form of the soul in a finite object, 
while religious experience only views the individual in relation to 
the infinite In his JReclen ucbci die Religion , Schleiermachei legal ds 
an expel lence as religious when its object seems to flow as a 
limitless unity in infinity A painting on the other hand has a 
frame, a symphony a beginning and end, and a poem also its 
external limits But it ib not impossible that both should influence 
us together, that is, that the finite work of ait should also contain 
relations to the infinite, or m our phraseology', to the highest and 
most comprehensive meaning of life Wherevei this ib the case, 
the work of art has value as a world- view, and the aesthetic 
experience is expanded to a religions one 5 ) 

A second limitation of art results fiom the fact that its con- 
figurations do not reach immediately into the ultimate meamng- 
Btructure of the woild It creates, aB we have said, an imaginative 
objectivity The religious man cannot, however, long remain in 
this zone, for he only goes pait of the way with art, namely as 

») Cf Max Weber, Die Wirtschaflsethik da Weltrchgioncn in the 
* Collected Essays to a Sociology of Religion’ 

5) Cf my lecture BeclJioien t <nd die Must 1 als Weltanschauung!- 
ausdrucl Leipzig, Wiegandt 1909 

15 * 
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far as it is a question of stimulating the soul and making it 
reverent 1 ) If, however, one asks such a nature to regaid the 
foimative and sensible as revelation, then and not till then do 
we see its complete contiast to the born artist it feels then the 
insufficiency of such symbolism and withdraws on the surplus of 
impulse into itself ‘Only the metaphysical blesses us’ In art 
there are not sufficient guarantees of truth According to Plato, 
art is three steps removed from the real and the eternal Tolstoy’s 
feeling towaid art was of the same kind 

This also applies to natiue which is aesthetically experienced 
An intcnselv leligions person is unsatisfied by such a relation 
He feels that we do not so achieve the central experience of the 
world, but only a reflection of oui own dreams, yearnings ind 
poetizrogs Indeed, even m the aesthetic fusion of soul and nature 
there may be a faotoi of this religious dissatisfaction In Gabriel 
Schilling's Flight Luc\ sa\s ‘Everything abont me has a peculiarly 
intermittent character I neither know noi believe that all this, 
the wind in the trees, the light and the song of the larks is final ' 
And this is the decisive fact, the isolated experience in itselt, 
especially in meie imaginative enjoyment, always locks finality 
And so even m the deepest appreciation of natnre tlieie is always 
a dissatisfaction and a mystery the religious longing which strives 
to go further 2) 

Finally, this different ittitude is shown a third time in the 
contrast of the aesthetic and ethico-religious wavs of living On 
this level, too, the aesthetic leaves us free "We have an alternative 
which is unbearable to religious thought The aesthetic ‘eithei-or’ 
is that of the liberal mdeteimimteness of life which finally remains, 
as we have said above, a life at second hand There is a decisive 
•Eitts ist not ’ m the emphasis with which the aesthetico- religions 
natuie utters the ‘either-or’ It knows that sometime the midnight 

l ) Cf Schleiermacher, System der Sittenlehre (Sehweizer) §290 

a ) This is always the moving theme in the letters between F H Jacobi 
and Goethe (Leipzig 1846) Their hearts had found each other in their 
youthfully rapturous enjoyment of nature and could not free themselves 
from this truth But the contrast of types the aesthetic universalist and 
the duahstic religious soul burst forth in every new epoch of life and led 
again and again to tragic conflicts — to Goethe’s poem on the Diana of 
Ephesus and to Jacobi’s caustic phrase ‘Mature hides God from me ’ Both 
experienced nature but in different soul structures 
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hour will strike -when we must all unmask. ‘Only the ethical 
contrast is simple and absolute, and if one does not choose ethically, 
that is, absolutely , then one onlv chooses temporarily and may 
therefore in the next moment choose something else’ 1 ) 

So far we have started with the aesthetic and shown the limits 
beyond which the religious natuie cannot go One may however, 
conveisely, presuppose the religious in all its uniqueness and ask 
what then is the relation of the aesthetic to it as a means and a 
subordinated act’ We know that everything which exercises the 
function of ‘expiession’ is' aesthetic When a religious mood is 
expressed in poetiy T , music, dmcing, 01 any ritual, leligious conscious- 
ness utilizes aesthetic means to cxpiesa itself, that ib, to objectivate 
itself and communicate with other souls The aesthetic here serves 
the religions Whole mythologies, such as the Greek foi instance, 
have resulted fiom a highly aesthetic creativity If we tiled to 
collect the artistic creations which are designed to expieBS religious 
experience we should have to include here the greatest workB of 
all time For, the great artist ib filled with highest experience, 
permeated, as it were, with God 2) 

And yet even heie the file of incompleteability intervenes 
No soul has succeeded- m fixing all of life’s glowing content m a 
visible, audible or imaginable creation Still less has anyone succeeded 
in stamping these finite foims of expression with the highest and 
purest meaning We can therefoic understand how the deep religions 
consciousness despaired of the adeqnacy of these symbols, especially 
when it was filled with a normative morality All these symbols 
have something physical and finite about them ‘God is a spirit 
and they that woihip Him must woiship Him m spinl and in 
truth ’ A wholly spiritualized religion finally ends in .in t nmity to 
art ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image ’ And 
m this mood is rooted the iconoclasm of all time The aesthetic 
symbol, like cognition is unable to seize all of life’s meaning 

*) Kierkegaard, Entweder-Oder Works Vol II Jena 1913 p 139 et 
al It is here that one can see bow strongly Kierkegaard himself is caught 
up in the aesthetic 

*) Cf the psychological treatise of II Dvorak, Ideahsmus tmd Natura- 
hsmvs m der gotischen Skulptvr vnd Malerei in ‘ KvnstgeschtcJite als Geistci- 
gcschichte ’, Muenclien 1924, on the tension between the sensual and the 
spiritual of the mediaeval man and the artistic forms of expression which 
follow from this, 
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Religion condemns every onesided element o£ life God is dis- 
covered only m silent meditation 

Neo-platonism vvlncli begins w ith Plotmns, and is the strongest 
aesthetically formed religion, is based on this experience It is 
true that they viewed God as the creator and ill essences of the 
world as ideas or divine thoughts, and even ill individuality as a 
creative idea of God God himself remains here also unitv without 
multiplicity, the comphcaUo of which the nmverse mav be a symbol, 
but one which makes for fimtv Here too spiritualization is necesBarv , 
the negation of all matter md form in order to reach God through 
ecstasy The ultimate mvsterv of religiosttv is unformulable even 
by aesthetics And consequently the dualistic religions man is 
finally convinced of the inadequacy of all forms to express the 
highest content which burns in i soul Even the aesthetic idea 
which seems entirety to hav e mastered matter is llw iv s an ideal, 
that is, a sensible-conci cte phenomenon, a reflection but not the 
ultimate, l a drama, but alas onty i drama ’ The ‘Motheis ,») that 
is, the final metaphysical principle, live beyond time and space 
m the unformed which cannot be enteied 01 m other words 
the Dionysian element can never wholly dissolve itself m the 
Apollonian And thus even the salvation which art grants to 
us is, for the purely religious type, alwavs a temporary and in- 
dividual one It is the divination of the truly religions but not 
religion itself 

4 It seems that love is most closelv united with religious 
value We have emphasized the fact that there is a religions 
factor m that form of love which, free from anv particular content 
turns affirmativelv to the value possibilities of another peison -) 
To feel that all of life is sacred is a total evaluation of existence 
Indeed, love [contains such a markedly divine factoi that one 
often speaks of the lelation between God and man in the figure 
of this social lelationship The ‘intercourse’ of Christians with 
God is said to lest on such a spirit Love spreads a religious 
atmosphere and real community of soul always has the character 

*) Goethe's Faust Part IT 

*) I do not mean here the erotic love as an aesthetic phenomenon, 
even though in real life this may be the prebmmaiy stage to this deeper 
relation of the soul The same is true of biological love which is rooted 
in blood relationship 



of religious community Its meaning can only be sought, if noither 
intellectual, economic 01 political purposes take the fust place, m 
that mutual culture of souls which we have mentioned above 
as religious We must interpret the early Christian love in this 
wav the communistic foims of early Christianity are onl\ its 
consequences and aie, moieover, based on very definite histoncal 
conditions 

We must ldmit that m legard to the leligions total evaluation, 
no spbue of life stands highei th m the social Thus even the 
loligions which utterly 1 enounce the woild still show that relation 
to the woild which results fiom the bond of love that unites 
sufiering humiuity Christianity and Buddhism, despite then ten- 
dency to devaluate the world, aie piononnced leligions of love 
Bnt it u> conceivcable that this bond too mav slacken For, love 
must repeatedly experience in the lealities of existence how little 
it is capable of burldmg up life un tided Undei these disappoint- 
ments, that even love cannot complete!} bieak down the barriers 
between mankind, that there always lemains a painful individuation, 
and that one must stifle every bit of pci&onal jov thit is still 
contained m it, the religious man flees himself fiom this side of 
life also, and seeks satisfaction only in the love of God Bland’s 
‘ ill or nothing’ strives to conquei even Deus caritatis He would 
like to fiee himself even fiom that last bond and this is the meaning 
of a hermit’s life, if necessary reidy with loie but not snboidinated 
to love, lather to bo lonely with God Even he who has not gone 
60 far as these final despairs and blessedness, knows nevcitheless 
that one cm only maintain the powei of tiue love if ane his 
penods of solitude and time to collect oneself othciwise the fountain 
of love inns dry This shows too, that religious love in its deepest 
essence is also leligions mteiest in the soul It founds a community 
of those who live religions lives This feeling is so stiong that 
it is, undei certain conditions, earned awiy to the exaggeration 
and seeming lovelessness of the expression ‘Let the dead bury 
then dead’ The peculiar vuscillation of the leligions man between 
love of God and love of man and the blessedness of the final 
refuge lings through Moenke’s poem 

Kann auch etn Mensch ties andei n auf dei Erde 

Gam, me er moechte, sei n s — 

In langer Nacht bedaehl’ teh win's und mimic sagen Nem ' 
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So kann tch niemands hasten auf der Erdc, 

Und mem and toacrc man 9 — 

A us Ftnsiermsscn hell in mir aufsuckt cm Freudcnschetn 
Sour tch nut Gott mcht koennen sctn, 

So me tch moechte, mem und dein 9 

TFas Incite mich, dass tchs mcht heutc turdc 9 

Eui sucsser ScJircclcn geld dxtrch mein Gebein ' 

Mich wundert, dass es mi r cm II r undcr toollie sem, 

Gott sclbst fie eigen haben auf dci Erdc' 

5 The role which political consciousness (in om wide Bense 
of the word) plays in leligiosit} must be studied at its source before 
one considers such derived phenomena as the oiganisation of the 
religions commumtj in the chnrch or a religiously founded state 
In every leligion which does not wholly accept or reject life there 
is a mixture of self-affirmation and self-denial The meaning of 
‘self’ m this sense, as we have seen in the first pait of the book, 
is very broad An ethical religion finds the significance of life 
m mortifying the lower self for the sake of the higher But 
we still omit the ethical point of view and consequent^ also the 
different meanings which ma\ be given to the self Then there 
remains only the fundamental phenomenon that man, in regard to 
the highest meaning of existence, feels himself either as wholly 
receptive or as fighting for the realization of this value In religious 
terms either we are whollj subject to God’B grace or we side 
with Him and tiy to help the divine to a victorj over the world 
of sin The pionounced natures of freedom who embodj a creative 
will feel in themselves the divine spark, thej are even capable of 
wrestling with God Thea do not submit to the cross but carry 
it to battle as a standard This consciousness of freedom ma} be 
so enhanced that all other gods aie devaluated compared to the 
God m one’s ownbreast ‘Have not jou a ourself completed every- 
thing, drnnelj glowing heart?’ It is not possible to consider here 
the wealth of sjmbols m which one might express this l elation 
of freedom and dependence, for one reason because tbiB would 
necessitate our considering the ethical question But this much is 
certain, every proud elevation of man is final]} beaten down by 
Fate And thus the heroic inspiration of man cannot be completed 
It ends m religious resignation and the eternal litany of humility *) 
*) Cf Kierkegaard op ciL ‘The edification m the thought that opposed 
to God we are always in the wrong’ 
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‘For no man shall strive with gods’ J ) Indeed, perhaps noonc 
experiences the limits of human capacity more strongly than the 
man of power who is especially vulnerable at this point 

The will to powei and libeitv which tries to assert itself againBt 
the highest meaning of the world is recognizeable even on primitive 
levels of religion, m the concepts of a peculiar power of the soul 
which one seeks to increase by means of magio, cults and prayers 
The Daemon m one’s own bi east feels itself divine Out of these 
familiar phenomena thcie develops, upon a higher level, the con- 
ception of a religious anStocraci which is elevated above the 
average man by means of merit 01 grace or the combination of 
both Predestination, to he the object of God’s grace, or to feel 
oneself as His mstiumcnt are onlj sociological symbols which aim 
to express this consciousness of inner religious power But here 
again we find a unique dnaliBm, namely that in spue of our 
personal responsibility! our powei is supposed to be inadequate 
to do anj thing, with the feeling of fieedom is intermingled a pious 
feeling of dependence One might tiy in vain to illuminate this 
religious dialectic by logical me ins which consider all that is con- 
ceptually contradictoiy as lrreconcileablc 

In like manner, pmj cr is originally a test of power which is 
designed to bnmmon God’s assistance by means of magic Later 
proofs of spirit and force grow out of it It is not mconceiveablo 
to the religious mind that the bolicf, the fighting belief, if only 
it could be absolute, could foice miracles even from nature But 
this would necessitate a complete unity of the soul, an ‘01’, that 
is, a mere doubt that something of this soit might be ‘bejond 
human powei ’, would de 6 troj this power itself “ I beliei c he died 
because of this ‘or’” J ) 

The religious wars of former times, those struggles for the 
one tiuth which should conquei the world, are incomprehensible 
to u 6 modems, because we have too much of this ‘or’ It m 
wholly false to interpret them as mere political enteipri 6 cs Con- 
versely, we have experienced that even today war could only 
be carried on with God on our side, that is, when ‘Dick Ic 
vent' inspires the fighters to the ultimate sacrifice 3 ) Failure is 

*) Of also ‘Hyptnons Schtclsalshed ’ 

*) Bjoemson, Usher die Kraft I Final scene 
«) Cf Ferdinand Avenonus Baal 
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then all the more disastious since it signifies not onl\ ph'a.cnl 
weakness bnt the much more distressing fact of being fors ikon b- 
God who should have gnen us power 

This paradoxic \1 1 elation of striving for power and religion 
finds its expression also in the fact that the 6tate, as the lcgallx 
organized collective powei can nexer be experienced by the religious 
man as final and ultimate Bather this tape lecognizes a sphere 
of power which is not susceptible of political oigmisatton This 
antinomy max ippcai in three forms (1) leligious conscionsness 
revolts against the state with higher demands and transforms it 
Thus the recognition of individual human rights must finally be 
reduced to the power of religious motives (2) The religious con- 
sciousness may, howexci, oppose to the state the orginisation of 
the specific religious commnnitx , the chnrch , is a higher x’alue 
organisation, e«peciallx if the church embodies political as well as 
religious motives (3) And fin ill}, the religions consciousness max 
oppose the order of the stite because it limits spiritual freedom 
and seeks to mterfeie bx the mechanical means of legil order 
with God’b grace xvkick i» alone effectixe It ielt B ion is reallx 
dealing onlj with ‘souls’, the st ite has no poxi er over them And 
when this conception is dominant the political element must give 
xvay to the religious forces of the soul The spirit takes orders 
fiom noone 

To summarize we might express the relation between tho 
religious txpe and the state as follows, that it mox es between two 
poles (corresponding to the extreme religious types described above) 
between a religious conception of the state (as it is lecentlj found 
in Fichte and Hegel) which worships the state as the vessel of 
the most high, as a phxsical God, and a leligious anai chism 
which sees in just this will to power, atheism Between the two 
there is a third conception xvhich views the chuich, as an ongiuallj 
pnrelx religiouslx oriented regulation of life, as the moBt adequate 
and highest order of life 

Our problem here presents many antinomies The constant 
complication of historical relations obstructs our vision of the fun- 
damental pure structures The chuich in the highest sense must 
always be miisible and unorganized For, the commumtx m the 
highest life- meaning, does not admit of anx external ties But it 
is never possible to isolate this religious meaning from the other 
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spheres of meaning out of which it grows And for this leason, 
the church as a visible institution must alwais take an active part 
in economic, scientific and social lelations, partly from the desne 
to give religious education, ind partly to ordei md regulate life 
from its natural and economic basis up to its spiritual heights 
The church, however, always finds itself confronted b> oiganized 
depaitments of life which have developed fiom tho paihal moaning 
of the individual spheres of existence, as foi instance the family 
or the mundane state It cannot avoid rivalry with them The 
command to ‘rendei unto Caesai the things which are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things which are GodV could onl} be easily carried 
out if the two spheres of meaning were entirely separate In reality, 
howeier, they intersect at a thousand points 

The transcendent mystic who wants to be independent of 
physical things mi} refuse to acknowledge the state and feel himself 
at home in a community with the saints The immanent mystic, 
in accoi dance with an ethically purified ideal of humanit} will 
strive to fill the physical conditions of life with the highest moral 
content Be}ond that, howevei, he does not need any organized 
community of belief For him, life itself is the place of w orslnp — his 
church The dnalistic religious nature on the other hand is forced 
continuall} to renew the borderline between knowledge and belief as 
well as between state and church Tho state for such a type, 
has only a limited function He too howevei knows that it is 
impossible to regulate real community only by means of final 
certitude For him the church is only a social but not an all- 
inclusive form 

Thus the duality of his inner stiucture influences sociological 
relations also And heie again is reflected tho unique dialectic 
of the religious sphere that it cannot be separated from the in- 
dividual regions of life and }et finds that any single region, just 
because it is only a single region, rather endangers than completes 
its meaning 


III 

Observation of specifically religious natnres should ba\c 
long ago done away with the prejudice that processes of mo- 
tivation are alike in all men Of course religious natures in 
their decisive activity are determined neither by considerations of 
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utility '), general practical maxims, nor moral taste But or.c T.nct 
not sav that the) are always motivated bj the highest value ex- 
perience For, it is tine in everj type that the actually experienced 
highest value is the decisive factor if there is freedom of choice 2 ) 
The essential factor is that the motives of religious men are based 
on the final value context, which not only determines their whole 
personal life but also the total meaning of the world In this 
way they arc related to the aesthetic type which has achieved 
inner form, becanse tliev act fiom their innermost he irts There is, 
however, this difference that the religious type places the Ealvation 
of the soul highei than its complete and haimonious development 
This means that he acts in accordance with the expenenced meaning 
of the world even if he must thereby moitify Ins fieshlv instincts 
and wholly conquer his lower impulses We cannot saj in general 
what mates up the highest value foi him, since it differs with 
different people Even the three basic leligious types, which we 
have distinguished above and shall not take up in gi eater detail 
here, are different in this respect affirmation, negation or dnahstic 
evaluation of life hefe color the motives The first is based on 
the feeling 'Em gutei Mensch in semcm diinUcn JDiange ist sicJi 
des i cch ten Wcges wolil bewusst' The second results from the 
mistrust of the limited values of life and also from the decided 
distiust of self the fundamental motive heie is asceticism 3) Finallj, 
m the third case theie develops the careful inspection of one’s 
own motives to see whether tliev originate m the higher or lower 
regions of the soul 

But the formal condition of a man who places his entire 
existence under the domination of the highest value which surrounds 
world and soul, maj be said in general to be this that there 

’) For this reason we must not expect the related technical form of 
motivation for which the purpose is sufficiently legitimized by virtue of its 
utility and which asks only theoretically for the purposiveness of the means 

a ) Cf F Kiebergall, Fie predtgen toir dem modernen Menschen 9 
Tuebingen 1909 3rd ed esp p 91 ff on the motives and quietaves of people 

3 ) Joachim Wach, Der Erloestmgsgedanle und seine Deutung, Leipzig 
1922 — p 30 presents some fine psychological analyses of these types ‘It 
is clear immediately that the enormous devotion and sacrifice presupposed 
by all great cultural achievement is not given by the self-affirming individuals 
but rather born out of the depths of the urge for salvation, out of longing 
and love ’ 
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is m him a blessed fulness which determines his uctiv e or 
passive behavior In religious teimmology, this presence of the 
highest world -value in individual consciousness is God’s grace 
And varying with man’s psychological structure and the special 
situation it may influence him eithei as the highest intensifying 
motive which liberates the utmost power up to the point of sacri- 
ficing earthly life, or as a qnietive which results in patience or 
aquiescence in an unalterable value detei munition Fate can, there- 
fore, be spmtually resisted by a very strong rebellious will, or be 
patiently endured m the guise of divine Piedestination Thus msofai 
as Fate in the religious attitude is not giasped theoretically as 
mere causal connections between circumstances, but as the result 
of the highest value 01 dei of the world and in this way subjectively 
‘understood’ or at least divined as meaningful, Fate is altered for 
the religious man into Piedestination Upon a primitive level it 
is made compi eh en Bible through anthropomorphic pictures On a 
higher level Piedestination is nothing but innei guidance of man 
to whatever must be truly valuable to Ins perfection Similarly 
with prayer on the primitive level it ib a magic means to influence 
the way of things in accordance with one’s own longing, on a 
higher mental level it is only a plea foi power to value And 
since subjective illusion changes nothing m the course of the woild, 
the effect of prayei lies only in the power which it gives to 
renounce one’s own life and accept n given fate, or to maintain, 
even in spite of this fate, a belief in the highest value Prayer 
thus belongs in the context of soul cultui e This finding of powei 
is experienced by many people almost catastiophically as an upheaval 
of deepei life energies, it may r however consist in a quiet inner 
development of the soul The natuies of the fiist sort, ‘twice 
boin men’, 1 ) arc then motivated by snch experiences of upheaval 
The others — acquiescent souls — seem never to reach resolutions 
or decisions, but instead their activity is a spontaneous overflowing 
of divine spiritual forces This form of motivation one might call 
a ‘Daimomon’, which need not, as with SocTates, be restricted to 
warning 2 ) 

1 ) Begbie, H Twice Born Men 

2 ) The distinction is elastic insofar ns a period of latent religious 
feeling usually precedes this upheaval, just as quiet growth sometimes 
urges somewhere to deeds 



Pooplc wlio lmc once felt whit tlic\ call 'gi.ace', this 6iifuision 
of the entiro being with the highest mine, strive again ind again 
for its blessedness The> consider their approach to or retreat 
from this condition as nearness to or distance from God Usualty 
the ethical experience accompanies it Then the latter ib experienced 
as consciousness of sin, gnilt and discord with God, and the 
former as a feeling of approbation, reconciliation ind salvation of 
the soul 

Finnlty in ill of this there is a factor which refers not to 
the subjecting of the soul but to the harmonj or discord of the 
world with the highest value demands of religions consciousness 
These attitudes to the woild arc on the lower level (whore 
too thei aie religious) optimism and pessimism On the higher 
level thei determine the degree of dmmtv or c lrthhness, sanctity 
or impiety of the total world-course But the umtymg function 
of religious beli ivior is ilwaas the affirmation of the highest total 
value of existence, whothci opposed to the aetnalty experienced 
court'O of the world or through a deeper interpretation of it, whether 
m finding God or conquering the world, whether b\ surrender to 
present fate or m inner elevation aboie its externality and indifference 
for mine He wbo has quieth acquiesced, is well as he who 
pasBionatcty resists, m ly be religious, for, both find in their behavior 
spiritual salvation and thus power 

The purest examples of these religious motivating forms are 
found in mjsticism and pietism, where rcligioush interested self- 
anatysis and ps\ cliolog) reach their climax To elucidate this 
statement I cite the biographi of J ung-Stilling, which offeis a wealth 
of examples for the unique struetuie of rcligiouslj determined 
decisions of life With Stilling, its basic form is marked!) quiescent 
Man is not to act but God in and through him ‘He expected a 
sign from the Heaventy Fathei for, since his motive for study was 
pure belief, he could follow his own will m nothing ’ But this 
distrust of one’s own ‘sinful' natnre is now mixed, in the pietism 
of the eighteenth century with an almost impersonal interest in one’s 
own impulses, which often enough are charged to God’s account 
•It would be terrible if God put impulses and interests in m) soul 
which his predestination forbade me evei to satisty ’ Nowhere 
does one see moie oleail) than in Jung-Stilhng that this type of 
motivation may coexist with objective immorality Stilling con- 



tinuallj let God pa\ Ins debts 1 ) His mamages weie alwaj'B con- 
tracted undci the influence of an impulsive emotion, winch he 
blamed on God’s causality Later, when the lationalistic trait m 
him became stronger, ho himself judged these decisions as ‘impious’, 
‘foi it is the highest duty of a Christian to test under the guidance 
of piedestination eveiy step and especially the choice of a sponsc 
accoiding to the rnles of sound reason and propnety, and when 
this ha6 been done sufficiently, to await God’s blessing Thus 
religion and love were combined in Ins wife’s hjstencal whims 
Neither her paient3 nor Stilling know anj thing of all this They 
looked upon it as divine revelation and effect, and followed ’ 
And even later, Stilling always prided himself on having ‘in the 
main done nothing to determine or decide his fate ’2) 

The same basic type reappeais in a mnch purer form in the 
Herrnhiiter of a higher older, in the Monologues of Schleicrmacher 
But I should havo to analyze the enliie book to piove that this form 
of ‘introspection’, which is duccted to the infinite element in one’s 
own soul, leads to ven unique consequences in the form of 
motivation We are in dangei of putting all thiB on a par with 
the aesthetic humanity of his coutemporanes But the totality of 
which Schleiermacher speaks hcie is whollj different ‘There is 
no action in me that I can fully contemplate when it is isolated, 
or which I could call a whole Everj action shows me my whole 
being, nothing is divided ’*) The controlling factor here is the 
reduction of all action to an innei action, to a total self-determination 
in the religious sense 

There is an ethics which corresponds to this unique form of 
motivation Wo have alieady indicated, and shall develop in greater 
detail in the following part of the book (111), that to eveij spheie 
of life there is a coiresponding onesided and specific ethic', but 
that the total norm, morality is a whole, never appeals except in 
a religious meaning-context Metaphj small y speaking, morality is 
harmony of the individual with the highest world-meaning which 
he is capable of grasping In a religious metaphor it is God’s joy m 
man or the being made in the image of God (ugolcoOig t( 5 &em) 

i) 'Who was it then who awakened the heart of this fnend just when 
it was necessary?' 

*) Read with this attitude the entire original 

») Slonologen, onginaledition p 24 
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Just u8 wo liavo, besides the individual tvpes and thur specific 
leligiosit), outlined abstractlj tho religions tjpo as a Bpeci il form, 
it is also possible to designate the unique foim in which spcci- 
ficall) religionsly onentcd ethics appears For, this process m 
tlio soul, which is the object of a special methodological culture 
and aims at salvation, is different from grasping the highest v alnc 
m the competition of individual a alnes of life There is a oneness 
or receptivity for the highest into tho soul Wo call it purity 
When tho share of dmne giace (bejond the achievement of man 
himself) is strongh emphasized, thoic remains as the final meaning 
of individual 60ul culture onlj to keep tho vessel pure for 
both pain and happiness — ‘whoever fnlfills Ins destinj is greeted 
by both * 


IV 

Without the mjsterj of individuation there could be no religion 
The most solitan and tho ill-comprchcnsu c confront c ich other in 
religiosity as subject ind object And for this reason the most uniqnc 
of experiences, indeed peril tps identic il uith tho experience of 
Fate is to be wholl) alone Wo need not theieforo make the 
presupposition that the significance of the world-meaning is multi- 
form Bnt eieryone experiences it in Ins own wa\ and oven one 
has his own God It would be impossible to count the number of 
types which result from the differentiation of tho religious attitude 
Bnt several main gniding lines mav be drawn We cannot here 
classify the historical!) given lcligions according to their often 
very complex motives In such attempts there is neccssaiilv a 
reprehensible dilettantism if one starts foi instance with the v estiges 
of earlier leligions and then imaginative pictures instead of trjing 
to re-live Buch life 6) stems from within Even high-sounding names 
are not exempt from such reproach Wp attempt something moro 
possible the anal) sis of the kinds of religious behavior insofar 
as the) are comprehensible from the subject’s experiential structure 

As in all previous t)pes we ci lphasize the distinction between 
cieatmt) and receptivit) Some people form their own icligion 
and others merel) accept it The highest form of the fiist type 
is the loligious creative spirit, the savior or piophet who experiences 
a new revelation of the highest value within himself and if he is 
also a social nature — tries to inspire others The ‘others’ however, 
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If tliej are pureh leceptive become the followers of tiadition, the 
orthodox, who believe something to be sacred merely because it 
alwnj s lias been believed to be so and who answer each departure 
from the old values with the cry ‘Crucify him 1 ’ The growth of 
Protestantism has shown what tremendous cultural crises maj 
develop if free rein is given to the peisonal religions strivings of 
ever} bod} J ) Eveiy orthodox s\stem, however, teaches how, with 
the pissing of onginal religious expei lences, an entire religion ma} 
die and leave behind onl} an empt} husk of power, a collection 
of meaningless 6}mbols 

This distinction is closeh appioached by anothei The followers 
of historical religion correspond to traditionalists, metaphysicists 
and m} 6tics, to representatives of a personal religion Anyone who 
appioaches religion through histoiy, which then is of course the 
lnstor} of salvation, demands an external revelation whether supei- 
natnral 01 thought of as a spiritual superiority The lepresentation 
of a religious type,- the realization of the ‘model’ is to him an 
essential factor in the process of salvation ThuB A Ritschl puts 
the leligious emphasis on the historical Christ But anyone who 
forges lus own way to God is inclined to devaluate the historical 
and to substitute the eternally present valuations the moial or 
tho lational as bridges -to God *) Intermediary levels aie con- 
ccivcable between the two tipcs 

Heie a third point of view enters in All viluo experience 
is related to objective contexts, and foi this leason depends to a 
ver} high degree on theoretic insight As we have seen, these 
objects might bo due to pioductive imagination, which, howevei, 
must be guided by Borne mental giving of meaning Religions 
behavior is never stimulated meiely b\ the raw material of life, 
but alwa}s presupposes partial value experiences and formations 

>) For, the fundamental factor m Protestantism, if one follows its 
results through 400 years, is the liberation of the individual mine system 
And this development, and not so much the socalled capitalism, is the cause 
of the last great cultural cuses For, since this individualization, no 
truly comprehensive synthesis has followed All great problems of life must 
he solved first on the religious plane And this new synthesis is the task 
of Protestantism for the future 

*) Cf Lessing ‘Accidental historical truths can never become the 
proof of necessary logical truth’ — and Fichte ‘The metaphysical but 
nfever the historical is our salvation ’ (Works V 485) 
bprunger, yypos of men 
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of morning which ire related bv it to a highest and final object 
In othrr words Before tho religions experience ippcirs there nin«f 
nlwnvs ho given a specific dircetion of meaning, whether theoretic, 
economic, aesthetic or ill three of them combined and elev ited to 
the soci il moaning context-. 

If one hears this llw i\s in mind one m i\ ilso cl issifv religions 
mtiircs acrordmg to tho region which w is the *tirting point or 
which fired the interest to the highest \ ilue or rcicrcnrc Ustnllv 
listed here — and Max Mueller*) his cl issificd leligions on this 
basis — ue Nature, llumtnitv, ind tho Individual Am one who 
li is followed om discussion must admit the m idequ ie\ ot this 
lnstoiicil cl issific ition fiom the purtlv svstcmitic point of slew 
For, it is left entirelx undecided whether nature is mrmt in its 
theoretic, economic or aesthetic bigmfirinre Theie n> a va*t 
difference between » primitive sun-worshipper and i Spinoza or a 
Slufteshnrv The first pm' dime all to the life-preserving power 
ot nature, tho second worship® it® ration ilitv, the third it® heantv 
The s ime i® true of hum mitv ind the self A religion m tv he 
rooted m love or in exprc®«lv politic il and judiei il motives 1 
cite here the n ition il religious of w ir Indeed it m tv ere itc .1 
world of gods fmm the ideil of hum in bemtv If one finds the 
highest in oneself, then with this inv®tici«m of inner cxpincmc 
there ilw iv s remuns the question of whether it embodies theoretic 
or aesthetic ti ut«, or tho«c of ethical self-conquest, purification and 
self-deification Therefore it «eem® more teem itc to rcpl ico the 
crude object bv the mcntil region in whose form ition ind meaning 
it becomes the occasion of religions experience Thus m in abstr ict 
differentiation one must cirefnllv no* ice whether a religiositv or 
objective lcligion is prcdomin mtlv theoretic, economic , aesthetic, 
social oi political Indeed even witlim 1 historic illv given religion, 
which alwavs shows 1 definite svnthesis of thc'e onesided value 
directions, thcro are different interpretations of its meaning The 
iationili«m of the eighteenth ccnturj reduced the Christi in God of 
love to a God of truth and I iw The Pmitans avowed 1 God of 
battle, Sclnllcr longed for the gods of Greece and Klinger sought 
Christ on Olv mpus Hen von Rocliow, on his side mamt 1111s tli it 

>) Cf The Gifford lectures on natural, physical, anthropological and 
psj etiological religion 
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Chnst is the most useful idea foi mankind that is found on earth, 
and finally one may do business with the Christian God as formerly 
peoplo had political dealings witli Him 

We have philosophical agnostics and social workers side bv 
side m modern Protestantism with political preachers and aesthetic 
enthusi ists Not tho idea by itself but the meaning context in which 
it appears is thus decisive foi the classification of religious types 

Further classifications aie possible according to tho rhythm 
and method of religious experience There are some people whose 
entire lives are accompanied by religion as with a quiet obbligato, 
Scblciermacher for instance, and otlicia who go thiongh religious 
excitement and depression like the majority of ecstatic mystics In 
*ome, as we saw, the religious process is continuous, in others it 
appe irs catastrophically as a sudden rebirth *) One is suddenly 
seized by God, another tries to grasp him, that is, he applies a 
methodical culture to lus soul in. Older to create in himself the 
experience of God 'Some people view everything religiously, even 
ever} da) things, others pass thiough both religious and seemingly 
indifferent ponods They 6et apart Sunday as a special day m 
their lives With this rh}thm of experience there are also partially 
connected such conti asts as that of supernaturalism and the immanent 
point of view which wo "reduced above to the degiee of opposition 
between active value demands and surrender to the higher value 
context which is offered 

Finally, let us consider the question of how the distinction 
between the symbol of the highest peisonal and impeisonal world 
principles is structurally determined Religious expenence as a 
mental occurrence necessanly takes place m a person But it is 
not necessaiy to reduce its onginator to a personal power One may 
confront the woild reverently vuthout comprehending its meaningful 
context as the personality of God The conception of self which 
is connected with the essence of personality has a limitation which, 
to some people, seems to make it appear inadequate of the highest 
The personality of God is only a symbol of the way in which the 
spuitual is accessible to man The religious tendency which tries 

l ) Cf also James’s classification into sanguine and melancholic, whose 
structural principle however is not qmte clear Further typical distinctions 
are made m my Psychology tics Jugendalters especially ch XIV Types 
of the youthful feeling of life 
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above all to 'understand' the entire world complex as meaningful 
from the highest point of viow, urges us to assume a person of 
infinite valne-fnlness as tho world principle, oven though the theoretic 
antinomy between personality and infinity cannot bo overlooked. 
But there is also a 'selflessness’ which interprets the course of 
the world ontside of all sociological categories of personal inter- 
course One may, finally, loro one’s fate and honor it as 'destiny' 
without thinking of it as derived from an anthropomorphic will 
to vnine Jnst one thing always appears as the heart of personalism, 
that it is our duty to give necessity a meaning and reooive it into 
the mine world of our subjectivity as if it hod been expressly 
formed for onr highost destiny. Then God is nothing bnt the 
highest personal monning- giving element in us. — Anyone who 
says however thnt the world is meaningless only says so because 
of a deeply disappointed expectation of meaning And this too 
offers a genuine religions type which we shall take np in conclusion. 

V 

We may imagine n religious attitnde in whloh the highest 
experience of mine arises from the rejootlon of a supposedly highest 
value whloh tries to force itself upon tho sonl. If inner agreement 
is denied to the highest value of the experiential context then wo 
have before us a pathology of tho mluo life which we can no 
longer treat by our psychology of meaning. This phenomenon is 
called, in religious terminology, 'sin against the Iloly Ghost’. It 
is quite another thing If the transmitted highest meaning of the 
social environment i6 attacked from a longing for and divination 
of something even higher. This is only apparently irreligious. For, 
in the form of a fight againBt present religion we find a higher 
religiosity which, so to speak, would only try to reject the name 
which has been used in min. One may bo irreligious due to a 
speculative desire for knowledge, to a materialistic passion for 
enjoyment, to aesthetic illusionism or to a weak surrender to tho 
practice of human life. Here too we are dealing with disguised 
religlositieB of a simpler level which do not understand themselves. 
One may, however, be irreligiouB expressly from religions motives. 
As a rule this contains a rejection of the traditional religion of 
a cultural circle: 
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‘What religion do I avow’ None of all those 

Which thon namest. And why none? Because of religion ’ 

The positivistic movement with its rejection of transcendental religion 
has nevertheless cieated a new sociologically and immanentiv founded 
religion of humanity Thus as early as Comte and later with Guyau 
m his book L' It religion dc L’ Avenir, and with Nietzsche it can 
be clearly felt that their irrcligion only strives toward a higher 
religion of powei and of proud humanity, just as his amorality 
strives toward a higher morality 

Bnt this inner opposition is rooted still moie deeply if it is 
not stimulated in given forms of religion but is born from the 
experience that the world, measured against our highest value 
demands, is meaningless Bnt this too does not imply a denial of 
religion itself, but only the completely resigned letreat into silent 
subjectivity From what has been said, it follows that atheism 
need not be irreligious For, the sjmbol of God does not necessanly 
belong to the phenomenal appearance of religion Atheism is of an 
independent interest only when it denies not God bnt the meaning 
of the world Even thon it lias a specificaUy leligious factor 
namely a 6ilent protest against something which one cannot wholly 
escape, 01 a sorrow foi something whioh one has lost with gieat 
pain Tean Paul once hold the illogicality of atheism before his 
soul by playing with the idea that there is no God His Hede 
des Men Chnstus vom Wcltgcbaeude lierab, dass lem Gott sei 1 ) 
is for him only an emotional testimony to his unconquerable belief 
Thus there is generally some belief, even in genuine atheism, at 
least a belief m one’s own absolute subjective God who has de- 
throned all othei gods 

We aTe now confionted by the last question of religiosity 
what happens when in the innermost heart of a man every value 
certainty is lacking? In this lies the complete renunciation of 
the religious attitude If it is based upon pure snffenng and 
subjective flacoidity then it does not found anv type But even 
this can finally become the consciously willed philosophy of life 
nihilism, even practical relativism (which must not be confounded 
with the merely theoretic indecision as to how one shall found 
values intellectually) assert that life has no meaning But one 


i) Selected works Berlin 1847 Vol VIH p 336 
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must examine tins statement more closelj A man of tins tjpe 
ma> 6tato Ins conviction in all lioncety, though how far it is 
possible to complete the round of even a Binglc da\ with surli a 
belief is questionable And it almost seems as if cacn this ‘con- 
fession’ contains a sort of deepest blessed certitude Anjonc nho 
cm no longer call a God las oun giacs lnmself over to the devil 
And lus essence is not real a nine indifference but i value reversal 
Onla if some one could saj; ‘there ovists no genuine value’, 
could irrcligion have taken entire possession of him But no such 
man exists 



PART III 

CONSEQUENCES FOR ETHICS 




1 

THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


A psi cbological investigation has neither the right nor the capa- 
citj to make ethical valne-jndgments It considers the structure 
of types only in i elation to their inner legality, and never from 
the point of view of then moral lalne status And if, m the 
preceding section, we occasionally touched upon the ethical region 
it w is because morality too has its psj chology There we judged 
the moral value by populu standaids which imply certain value 
accents in the wolds and idioms themselves 

But wo cannot bo satisfied with this if only because some 
readers lnve probably missed the specifically moral as a seventh 
t\pe Tor, it is customars, especially among the followers of Kant, 
to lank the moral with the logical and aesthetic As early as 
PJa f o we find the Ideas the Good, the True and the Beautiful 
together the Good being the highest Others add as a fourth the 
religious idea of Holiness But no mattei how differently the relation 
between the three or four ideas is conceived, it is eveiy where 
assumed that ethics constitutes a specific class of values 

Our conception depaits from this traditional one, and its center 
is that morality docs not represent a special sphere of life, bnt 
only a foim which m iy or may not be felt in all spheres >) To 
follow this tram of thought one must, however, remember that in 
om investigation we always begin with tho most elementary meaning 
directions The factoi which we have called ‘political’ does not 
entirely explain the complicated structure of tho slate Similarly, 
we must not expect th it the factor w hich we designated as the 

>) It cannot surprise us that a clo°e relation between morality and 
religion may appear in the result (cf p 79 h) The moral values share w ith 
the religious a character of finality and totality And when we go b ick 
from the values which the soul posits to the value of the sonl thus achieved 
in the world order, the moral indeed resides in the religious 
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elementan meaning of morality should be identical with any histori- 
cally given ‘system of morals’ Instead we must here create the 
pre-conditions by which we can finally understand even the most 
complex phenomena of morality 

To this end we shall proceed again, m accordance with onr 
isolating and idealizing method, to develop the moral element by 
means of a gradnal composition of the meaningful factors which 
go to make it np 

A few preliminary definitions are necessary The expression 
‘value’ has many different meanings, the most comprehensive of 
which includes all of the following three special interpretations 
IVe may designate as ‘value’ (1) a value essence 1 e a qualitatively 
determined geneial species of value, such as the economic, moral 
or specifically religious Opposed to these value essences are two 
forms of actualized values namely (2) the realization of a value 
in a material object (or process) which, besides its other qualities 
may participate m a value essence bo that the latter ‘appears* m 
it (the object of value), and (3) the actualization of value m a 
leal psychological subject as an experience of value or m act of 
evaluation, in which too some value essence ma\ bo present The 
t,rra ‘aalne direction’ may be used to express this latter meaning, 
i e the constant determination of evaluation according to its species 

‘Values’ of a personality , unless furthei qualified, mean the 
unitary' phenomenon that a graded complex of value directions has 
taken root in the constant value disposition of a real subject 
lVithin thiB meaning one may also speak of the value constitution 
or the person’s total value-direction Then one means the gradations 
of values m the constant value dispositions of a being, perhaps 
we might even include here the single real spheres of objects to 
which his value-estimation is peimanently directed 

One might further distinguish between value determination of 
character and of behavior The first consists m the enduring value 
form which is present in the person’s character above all in his 
‘attitude’ which is an essential value set, the second consists of 
the individu il decisions which he makes under the influence of fate 
and environment These decisions are subjected, in himself and 
in the judgments of others, to certain value points of view The 
real individual evaluation or the habitual value direction which 
guides man’s self-determination I shall call ‘motive’ In this chapter 
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we shall pnncipally confine ourselves to that foim of personality 
evaluation whoso cnticism is directed to the self-determination of 
behavior and character, that is, the formation of motives The 
unique quality of a motive, in contrast with the feelings previously 
so beloved in ethics is that it includes the general value essence, 
the individual act of will and the intended real object of value 
(or at least the conceived result) Insofar, howevei, as the decisive 
factor is not the leal object itself but the essentially determining 
species of value (the first-named factor) ethical judgment, as Max 
Scheler has decisively proved m opposition to Kant, is freed from 
the individual purposes of man in the actual world and transfened to 
the value essences which influence his attitude Foi, it is the 
general value essence w Inch classifies m a definite value region 
both the decision and the aim It does not always depend on 
man and it is at present ethically unimportant whether the intended 
lcsult (the aim) is really achieved by means of the expedients 
chosen m accordance with causnl laws >) When we say that the 
moral value character is dependent on the kind and height of the 
value essence which plajs the decisive role m the motivation of 
a man, we mean that the highest value which can be experienced 
by a personality is identical with his moial value Moiality, then, 
is self -determination of personal character and behavior through 
the highest value Granting this seemingly simple and obvious 
theory only two questions remain open (1) whethei man always 
voluntarily strives toward the objectively 1 2 ) highest value, and 
(2) whether this form of unopposed striving toward value is 
the rule 

We shall see that neithei the first nor the second is inv mably 
the case And since it is not always true, it cannot be considered 
as the decisive criterion of morality Consequently Kant was right 
m seeing the specific moral factor of consciousness in the noimative 
one, l e the experience of duty 

We appioach this conclusion by means of a preliminary tiain 
of thought Assuming that there were a being capable of ex- 
pel tencing only one kind of value, for instance the economic (that 

1) Society moreover considers n certain incapacity for thought, a moral 
failing, indeed even in law ignorauce is considered no excuse (But for the 
time being I shall not consider this standard) 

2 ) Objective in the critical sense developed on p 7 
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is the value of utility) there would actually be no destiny for lam 
except that of seeking the maximum of utility ‘And if it is his 
urge it is his duty 1 ’ The aim which he strives for is unqualified)! 
identical with what he could demand fiom himself At most one 
could only maintain that a kind of specific failure in duty occurs 
if the person is satisfied with a utility lesser than the highest 
attainable one Laziness, wastefulness and indiffeience are terms 
of disparagement which one could apply to such a subject, bnt 
not lovelessness, foi instance, because according to our assumption 
he is incapable of social value expenence If, on the other hand 
we picture a being whose value experiences are limited to those 
which we have called social, and if we assume fmthei that such 
a being could exist by love alone, he would have no duty except 
that of love and must be called moral in proportion as he follows 
this highest command of his nature 

But these are mere constructions Man is not one of those 
cieatures who live only m one class of values Different experiences 
of value meet in his consciousness and there is thus a conflict not 
only m regard to the .rank- order of values of the same class but 
also m regard to different classes of value Values which belong 
to the achievements of cognition may conflict in the development 
of life with those of politics, the egoistic-economic with the social, 
and the religious with the aesthetic etc 

Before following this problem fuither let us construct a human 
being who comprises all the value directions, and whose attitude 
and behavior are equally and simultaneously determined by all of 
them Such a being would still be a man but, within the limits of 
humanity, he would be universal — ‘would be called Sir Microcosm ’ 
This Faust-like nature would live in the completeness of his value 
tendencies and wholly fulfill his destiny only when he simultane- 
ously satisfied all his mental urges to the highest degree One 
could not speak here of duty, except of duty to universality and 
superhumanity 

Thus, neither the wholly onesided value personality nor the 
manysided one offers any problem The fundamental ethical pheno- 
menon, then, appears only in a being who is both manysided and 
limited In man’s mental structure there are many value directions 
The limitation of his psychic and physical powers does not allow him 
to live in all of them simultaneously to the highest degree, but, 
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on the contrary, Ins value tendencies limit each otliei and peihaps 
fuithermoie belong to diffeient levels 

We mav express the result of this consideiation as follows 
specificallj ethical experience ongmates m conflict Conflicts are 
not unique phenomena in the context of moral life but they are 
the pre-conditions of ethical experiences Two more factors must 
be added, howevei Secondly, as long as only subjective valnes 
participate in self-determination, the decision to follow the highest 
m a conflict would only have subjective value If theie is to be 
an objective moral stand aid, then the objective value and not only 
the chance heredity and environment of the experiencing subject 
must be decisive Ethics is always based upon a comparison of 
objective (valid) values Thndly, we have from the outset reduced 
the objective valnc, m contrast to the subjective one, to a normative 
law of evaluation The objective value is not alwajs seen m the 
experiential context as an easilj affirmed mBtinctive one, but the 
characteiistic foim "of its appearance in consciousness is, instead, 
the experience of dutj This is tine of ever} kind of objective 
viluo, but especially of moral values since these ma\ be most 
purcl} cognized in conflict Thus one recognizes the ethical b} 
the normitive character with winch it stamps the higher or the 
highest objective value in a conflict of values 

* It might be objected to the first point that the valnes not only 
conflict with one another but might unite to form value complexes 
of an ethical character Tims, foi instance, it is characteristic of 
the values of utilit} to arrange or subordinate themselves to a 
higher value species The social and political value too might unite 
with the primary classes of value, as we have alreadv shown in the 
types that the other kinds of value aie not wholly excluded but are 
instead in a subordinated relation within the specific stiuctme We 
giant the validity of this objection But just the last point made 
shows that in such cases the equality of the value« has been abo- 
lished and a ranking has taken place in the 6} nthesis Thus there 
has preceded a conflict which has been tcmporuril} solved by the 
specific ethics of the type m question It is inconceiveabic however 
that diff erent valne dnections should appear m a niture in equal 
strength or that they should be equally decisive for behavior ») 
i) If anyone were to cite here Schiller’s well-known wavering between 
‘moral’ and aesthetic culture, between the dutiful and the beantifnl wmla, 
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Furthermore we maintained that the objective value, by means 
of its normative character made itself most clearly felt m con- 
sciousness And within every individual clasB of values we had 
to distinguish between subjective and objective values The speci- 
fically economic \alue experience of an individuality, foi instance, 
need not necessaiilv coincide with the objective economic value 
One cannot say once and foi all what is the content of the objectively 
economically valueable, disregarding for the moment the economics 
of society One can only say that the objective value is the 
economic value which is grasped accoidtng to the act of evaluating 
economically and accoiding to norms, that is, all present goods 
which are valued in accoidance with the economic punciple The 
same is tiue of the other regions of value The subjective and 
objective cognitive values do not coincide, an aesthetic experience 
need not be, in the fullest and highest sense, aesthetic, and the 
leligion of happiness is not the same as the religion of the Good 
Thus within one class of values we find evaluations which are 
made m accordance with and in opposition to norms 

If now we suppose that in consciousness different value- 
experiences which are merch subjective coincide and influence both 
attitude and behavior, the subjective decision will naturally be made 
m the direction of the value which is experienced as highest But 
the genuine objective value cn asseit itself m the formation of 
motives only when it is chaiacterized by the impressive experience 
of duty Ethical duty m this case designates in the conflict of 
diffeient values, the highest objective one E\en m these situations 
of conflict a normative law is active But we must not define its 
content by means of the legality which dominates a single class 
of values, for, it demands a specific synthesis of different and 
partly conflicting value-directions which aie of varying ranks The 
normative law which regulates individual consciousness might be 
called the value law of life itself Molality is nothing but the 
world-law effective in our breast which prescubes for us a valuable 
form of our own subjectivity 

So we agree with Kant that the decisive criterion of molality 
lies in the expenence of duty which distinguishes from other 

the obvious answer would be that in the very designation there is an 
implied ranking and that Schiller acknowledged this himself when he ranked 
highest a kind of duty to the beautiful 
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motivating factors the objectively highest value-direction We do 
not dcnv that occasionally a man may voluntmlv be in accordance 
with the ‘Good’ But then it is not cleai, either to him 01 to 
otheis, whcthei ho would maintain the same ducction under stiongcr 
temptations What the ovei coming of temptation is foi the ethical 
expei lential world, namely the proof of loyalty to what is moi il 
even m a conflict of impulses, becomes for the ethical theory, 
the cntenon of morility The moral factor is recognized by its 
noimitivity The noim does not cieate values but legulates their 
influence in experiencing consciousness 

We shill leave to the fourth and fifth chapters the final diffi- 
cult! , namely the qnestion whether the moral norm enters into 
,m\ ’•nndom and undeveloped consciousness as real expenence and 
whither one might morally demmd something which is not even 
eontiived of in the experiential structure of the man in qnestion 
Schelcr has characterized this problem in the distinction of ideal 
and normative (1 e ^imperative) duty l ) 

Up to this point we hivo only sketched the general essence 
of ctnici The most important lesnlt foi us is that the moral docs 
not 1 epresent a content of life which goes bey ond the value regions 
that are known to us, but that it means instead the legulation of 
these values with a. vi“tc to that which, if we snbjcct oui attitude 
and behavior to their command of duty, gives the highest value 
to our personality Morality is thus rccogmzcablc as the command 
of duty which is added to the value content of life But m i egard 
to its. content it is the personal ducction to the highest objectne value 
which completes out being when we intend it 

This however is only to state the problem We must ask 
further whethei catena can be given which justify the normativity 
of one value direction rathei than anothei 

It was at first doubted whether value-expenences of different 
classes, as foi instance the acsthetio and the economic are commen- 
smable, that it is ridiculous to ask which is greitei eight: yaids 
of length or six degiees of warmth We shall not scoff at this 
objection but must say that the value-directions meet m the same 
consciousness and can be compared in their significance foi the 
unitary self as a mental centei One cannot express then com- 


op cit p 187 
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parability in a 6cale of unities (ns Meinong has attempted) but one 
may aBsert the ‘preference’ foi one species of aalne or one value- 
complex lather than another Gan this preference be reduced to 
simple principles of choice? In the process of our investigation 
we must ask first of all whether the attitudes (that ib the value 
classes) can be expressed m a graded rank order, or whether only 
wholly concrete valuations can be measuied with one another or 
whether — and this is the intermediary possibilitv — certain value- 
complexes are always and eveiy where preferable to others, and 
finally whether normative preference is still somehow dependent 
on the individualized structure of the soul where tbis moral act 
of evaluation takes place 

To approach these difficult questions a little more closely it 
is necessary to ascertain on what principles the present ethical 
value-systems (in the form of theories as well as actual facts) are 
founded Then it will be easier to take up the fundamental prin- 
ciples of evaluation In the following chapteis we shall, therefore, 
analyze, m accoi dance with the same procedure which wc have 
applied to the types, the mental factors which are contained m a 
‘morality’, that is, in a habitual and final sy stem of ethical values 
which may even have been formed into maxims 



2 

THE ONESIDED SYSTEMS OF ETHICS 


T he ethical problem would-be greatly simplified if it were possible 
to emphasize one class of values as the specifically moial one 
or ci en to redncc all othei values to it aB the finally affirmed one 
This attempt has actually been made with every class of value, 
not onlv in tlieorv but also in ethical practice There aie there- 
fore as many onesided si stems of ethics as theie are attitudes, so 
11 e need onli to summarize ivhat w e have said about each attitude 
m regard to its specific ethics 

1 Corresponding to the economic tipe is the utilitarian system 
of ethics <) It lcpiesents an attempt to i educe all values to those 
of utility that is, to mako everything fundamentally subserve 
mamtninance of life and adaptation to environmental conditions The 

! ) In regard to terminology I mention that I understand by Hedonism 
the theory which regards the feelings [l e the feeluigs of pleasant and 
unpleasant] as the sole criteria of morality, quite regnrdless of whether 
pleasure is viewed ns the accompaniment of the act or the reflex effect of 
the result By Utilitarianism I mean that system of ethics which sees the 
only motive of purposive behavior in values of utility and thus correlates 
the moral and the useful It is secondary whether one refers to one’s own 
use or the benefit of society (Egoism pins Altruism equals cillective 
utilitarianism) Eudnomonism on the other hand seeks the criterion of 
morality in the total satisfaction -fulfilling value and meaning which is 
reflected from the result of activity guided by value to the subject and 
the formation of his motives As many levels of Eudaemomsm are con- 
ceivable as there are levels of numnn total satisfactions Energism is a 
kind of Eudaemomsm which finds the mornl factor in the act and its value 
content itself and not necessarily in the actual result — All these forms 
of economic ethics confront the ethics of duty, the latter starts from a 
different point of view but may finally coincide to some extent with the 
higher forms of Eudaemomsm ns soon as the thought is added that the 
ultimate satisfaction of man is found in being and doing what he ought 
to be and do 
Sprnnger, Tjpos of men 


17 
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apparently discordant moral evaluation m the liistoncitllv given 
sjstoms of morals is harmonized, bv a theoretic proccduic of trans- 
lation, with tho accepted fundamental pimciplcs And to this end 
olnssic models are used Just is the Epicurean concen cd of morality 
as a kind of bilmcc of happiness, the) make heic a balance 
of utilitj It has been shown, foi instance, th it anti-social behav lor 
is injurious to tho agent himself just like error and dishonest} 
Collective utilitaiianism develops if even one acts m accoidancc 
with his own benefit bnt is also foiccd to consider the good of 
others for his own sake As a rule tins 16 reduced to a biological 
foundation of impulses and instincts Conscience is fmnllv repre- 
sented as an inherited social instinct which contains unconscious 
purposiv encss Tims there seems to ippear a connected, strictlj 
logical sj stem of moials in which, through flic whole cvolntionnrv 
process, utility is always the criterion of genuine evaluation 

And indeed the prevailing sv stem of mor ils not onlj condones 
but demands the stming for one’s own good If nnjonc neglects 
his own life, his house, lus clothes or Ins business, socictv usually 
blames him Onlv m a commuuitv of rcclnscs, of beggar monks 
01 of ascetics would the moi tl judgment be diftcrcnt Economic 
egoism nn> thciefore belong imoug the positive ethical values 
There onlj remains to ask wbethci it can, alone and to an unlimited 
extent, be called moral 

The answer must be m the negative And this because of 
the simple consideration that utilitv is not essentnllj a final bnt 
onlv an inteimediarv value The mamtainance of life is a condiho 
sine qua non for the actualization of nil other values And con- 
sequents economic values are alw sj s to a certain degree the most 
urgent bnt not the highest *) In PI ito there is a statement made 
by Socrates to the effect that doctoi6 cure people without asking 
whether it is a good thing that tbcj should live And rcallj it 
is alwa\6 a question what is the worth of life, which is preserved 
by economic means If life in itself, lcgaidlcss of how one lives, 
is an independent value then of coiusc economic values are final 
But civilized ethics has piogicsscd bevond this point of view The 
man who can m ceitain circumstances lenounce life m oidei to 

') Gossen’s law of final ntilitj which has been evolved out of an 
isolated economic theoiy of valnes, grades within the economic the kinds 
of needs only in accordance with their urgency 
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create a mental value is no longei utilitaiiau, 01 better he is so 
only to the degiec in which he is capable of fulfilling his highest 
value destiny The values of utility point then toward an ethical 
value of its own, and from this only is the ethical character 
reflected onto the economic region also 

2 Con esponding to the theoretic type is not the ethics of 
truth (tins being instead a blanch of the social ethics) but the 
ethics of gencial legality Its essence is the formation of behavioi 
into a closed sy stem, the achievement of mnei consequentially and 
conn«tenc\ of personality Thus the values of objectivity and of 
lcgil order aie elevated to the highest detei mining powers of life 
To be moral is to live by maxims 

There is no doubt that consistency of behavior is a genuine 
etl u »’ value icgardlcss of wlicthci we aie dealing with a law 
identic <1 for all beings (as rational ueatmes) or whether it is a 
definite law foi individuality m its specific stinctme (as for instance 
the 1. w of gravitv iS“ identical every vvlieie on eaith but the specific 
grnvitv of bodies is diffcicnt) But few will agieo with Kant thnt 
this consistency or aulouomous noimativily in accoi dance with geneial 
laws, solves the wliolo pioblcm of morality The pi oof of geneial 
causnlitv in the theoiy of cognition d6es not explain ill of physics, 
nor, similarly is the ethical value pioblem solved by a metaphysic 
of moi ils which only gives the foim of ethics, that is, its logic 
The point is lathei to siy fiom which value content one should 
derive the general maxims of behavioi Om position in legard to 
Kant’s ethics is thus a divided one msofai as we believe that lie has 
(1) correctly designated the criterion of moiality in the noimative 
experience (in its charactei of duty), and (2) that he has developed 
a onesided form of ethics, namely that of consistency of behavior 
united with the -ethics of fioedom which will be mentioned latei 
(cf above p 201), butr, that he has not done justice to the entire 
scope of the ethical value problem because ho has confined lumBelf 
to the thcoiotic type Legality, lationality and identity of personality 
m the will to value are part of ethics but only pait 

3 Kot very different is the thud onesided foim of ethics which 
corresponds to the aesthetic type, the ethics of mnei foim Its 
essence is the binding of individuality and the universality of ex- 
perience into a totality, an mnei whole m which every impulse of life 
is conectly mcasuied according to its importance for the personality 

17- 
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The strixing foi inner wealth of experuner and linrinom , for 
cnloh.igathx, for the [h'tqov >yoi of Plato and for the golden mean 
of Aristotle, for the aesthetic hat mce of form md matter, of reason 
ind sensunlitx is ccrtnmlx a ginninc ethical print iplc ') But it 
cannot be carried out without tin others, for, if we ppcak of the 
proper form md hnrmonx of mines the latter must enter into 
cthu.nl experience As Shaftesbury lias correct h pointed out we 
must find, for instance , the mean between egoism ind altruism 
But cxen hctiTcen indix idti ilitx (as a concrete principle of life) 
and the general xaliditx of itlncil nnxime, correct balance must 
be aimed at According to aesthetic ethics this is entirely a matter 
of natural taste which judges the proportions of snbjcctixitx But 
this is onlx possible if the indix iduals thcmsclxcs and their ethical 
xalne content are gixen to the judging task Otherwise ivc haxc 
again the dingerous moralitx of good instincts and of the heart, 
whose subjectixitx hi* alw ix« hem the fate of l W irthcr’, 'AllwiH’ 
and their noble «uecc">or*> Again only a form has been mentioned, 
and it ilmost stems that Kant xr i« right when lie averted that 
the cs-cntitl cluracterirtic of ethical conscioii«ncs- is not onlx 
normatixitx but ilso formxlism 1 

1 Afor ilitj i« nsnallx thought of as a product of e oci il life 
which would unmcdntcly disappear if men lived in isolation That 
one might haxc duties tow aid ones self docs not seem to occur to 
the average man, and conseqtientlx solipsism is put on a par with 
complete immorality , though as a matter of fact if all seeming 
existence were within mx self, the lc-ponsibilitx for the whole 
world would rest on me ind so mx conscience would haxe to be 
much finer But the ethical attitude of Christianity , lox c for one’s 
neighbor-) and morality arc regarded as practically equal To do 
something for mother person is equix alcnt, according to tins point 
of xicw to moral action The monlitx <>f neighborly loxe lias 
lifted itself aboxc all other forms of morality And m the context 
of this Christian xalue system self-denial, sclf-snrrendcr and love 
arc regarded as the m un virtues 

l ) Tor further explanation of tins txpo cf the introduction to my 
booh Wilhelm i Humboldt mid die Jlumnnitaclstdce 

*) I remark m passing that I mean by nltnusm only the attitude 
toward another which remains on the level of values of utility (cf Rboxe 
p o8L) 
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And indeed, to tins social type there conesponds the ethics of 
helpful lo\ c and loyalty And one might formulate its categoncal 
imperative as — live foi the other poison 

Certainly this embodies a genuine ethical principle And in- 
deed ire have seen that the special emphasis of love in the 
highest sense is justified by its close connection to the leligions 
A tuin.iig toward the value possibilities of the other soul is based 
on t! i. sanctity of all life and this belief is genuinely religious 
But tli^ pnnciplc must be conectly understood and reduced to its 
me"ningfnl spheie of validity It has frequently been pointed out 
’hat - uorld u here each poison alwa\s sacrificed himself for someone 
*lct nonld annihilate itself Love is only a shell m which value 
Jionld appear As we have Baid above, love founds community m 
a *lu( This cannot, therefoic, moan that the lover should sacrifice 
lii 1 * own value content ') The duty of love, or if anyone objects to 
this term, the meaningful impulse to love, only goes so far as that the 
mutual a aluc belief should be furthered bv it and the lovei himself 
subjectively and psychically enriched, that is, made pnrci Indeed 
even flic renunciation through love of subordinated value contents 
of existence is not neccssanly moral For, life and cnltme wonld 
be extirpated if everyone destroyed and uasted himself thiongh 
love When love ceases' to enrich and further the value-meaning 
of life it is no longer a creative love but the mortifying love of 
the transcendental mystic who rejects life and civilization Thus 
the ethical principle of lovo and unselfishness is only one factor 
of moiality It finds its obvious limitation m the healthy self- 
affhmation and individual developing of power without which both 
life and civilization would be finally blotted out 

5 Thus the morality of self-deni il is opposed by the moiality 
of self-affirmation, self-appreciation and — msofai as the soul should 
only affirm the highest, — self-control Every morality which enjoys 
life and civilisation embodies the conviction th.it life, even in the 
individual man, is something positive and deseivmg of help so that 
one can joyfully develop all one’s powcis which subserve the 
realization of vilue The highest cneigy (not in the modern but 
in the Aristotelian sense) is something moial Even Aristotle 

*) The error is rooted partly m the fact that altruism as a rule 
embodies an element of renunciation, but only because economic goods may 
only be shared if they are divided 
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thought of tho self- development of min is in evolution from 
biological to mcntil m"ke-np Goethe line further cnoblcd and 
spintuili/ed this mturil principle into i purified self-icnlintion 
And since then the theoiv of the stinggle for existence has brought 
it into still closet rclitions with tho nnturnl foundations of life 
Nietzsche too built upon such in origin il biological bins in 
formulvtmg the superman and tin ‘will to povvei’ Itwl lm creed 
of power cont tins i smcnlar feeling of tonti ist to the herd mor ility 
311st is if he hul not bien quite certun of his inner power nnd had 
onlv freed himself in inger from the eirlv Christun t title of values 
At heart he too Knew tint tin highest subjective power mnv also 
be a generous virliti He onlv combatted the love which throws 
itself aw iv, those who v.nllow in miserv, the mistical li illunnation 
that dcnnl uid self-anniht! ition ire the highest virtues, *>nd the 
popular stand mis of human values 

The will to power is thus 1 genuine form of ctlnr-, and 
corresponds to the onesided tvpe of the political mm, in our 
broidcr sense 01 the word We havr, howovet, elreidv seen that 
all power begins with innei self control 'Uns we might call 
freedom It signifies then the ftecdom to do one* duty, moiul 
libcrtv in the highest sense, which is also subjection to the highest 
objective 1 iw of v line and self-determination The ethic- of freedom, 
of autonomous ivowal of ones dutv ilso belong in this context 
To he free from the loner impulses of oni's own nature 11 the 
true moralitv of self-control, which originates with Plato and the 
Stoics, reippearh m Christinnitv is nretciv of the flish bj the 
spirit, mil retthes its cliraix m the philosophies of Kant ind 
Tichte 

But the morilities of love ind of freedom share the fact that 
tliev are reallv onlv formal principles, which nni't get their content, 
namelv the direction to the highest objcctiv e v alne, from somewhere 
else For, in love the question is raised in the spirit of which 
value should one love man’ And m regard to freedom or povvei 
the similu question, which is onlv too often forgotten in political 
dissension, anses freedom for what and in what value order 3 

Let us summarize the foregoing discussion AU previous 
ethical principles w ere in tlicm6clv es dependent and onesided The 
principle of utility referred to a higher v nluc winch it sen cd The 
legality of behavior likewise, as woll as inner form, demanded a 
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i .line -dctci mining content foi law and form icspectivel\ Love 
and freedom wcie m tliemselves only socially founded attitudes 
who«c content had to come from outside Does the last and highest ' 
ethic il \alue then only reside in religion? 

fa It cannot suipnse ns that the content of morality may 
onl\ be giaspcd by a lcligioua ethics Foi, we have said that the 
csscne of ieligiosil\ is the telation of all value expenences to 
the highest nlue Consequently, the essence of moiality is the 
dt temi"i ttion of behtvioi by the highest noimative value which 
(onnr the person mth tliij objective meaning of the world and 
1< ilc _'r vdation of the otliei values aecoi ding to their contribution 
t<> tli* final a line (lueiaichy of vilue ) 

But we pioeeed at first as m the formei onesided foi ms of 
et'i’u Corresponding to the lcligioua type is the ethics of 
olessedness in God, being beloved by Him or made in His image 
(pmity) And by God wo mean the lcvealing principle of the 
highest vilue, whcffiu it is peiccived m the objective world 
contc t o’ i mm incntli m the depths of the soul This ethics is 
difteuntnted m iccoidancc with the variations of the leligious 
npe The highest aalue may be dcuved from the highest affiimation 
of all positive values of life It ranks the otliei values accoi ding 
to the piopoition of loligious content which each contains, in 
religious teimmology , the neatness 01 distance of each to God 
To be leligious then is to devote one’s life to the highest of these 
values But the highest value maj also anse 111 i rejection of 
ill positive values of life, from thcii being outbid by a wholly 
innci, specifically religious value Thus the ethics of woild 
i enunciation of life i ejection, of absolute subjectivity indeed 
ultimately of complete depieciation of self is foimed m graded 
order So we might conceive at first two foi ms or ethics m 
the leligious sphere the ethics of the highest expansion of life 
and that of its greatest limitation *) 

We have already seen houevei that those extieme leligious 
types aie the two ends of a scale within which the manifold foi ms 
of the dualistic leligious type may be urianged And conesponding 
to this lnttei type is a dualistic ethics i e an ethics of yes and 
no, of expansion and limitation of life 

■) ‘Life’ of couise always means here mental life, not mere .itality 
or egoism 
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And indeed every historically given system of ethics which 
docs not actualize one of the oxtremos clearly contains both directions 
Wo might simply 6peak of an ethics of ‘Thon Shalt’ and one of 
•Thou Shalt Not’ of which commanding and forbidding arc the 
respective meaning directions ‘Creative morality ’ and ‘restrictive 
inoiality* always conflict Lifo is the material of both and is 
everywhere endowed with religious meaning so thnt the content of 
morality is everj « here and alwajs religious The separation of 
religion and morilitj is onlv based on the fact that moialitj guides 
the chaiactei and behavior of (he subject in accordance with the 
value maximum, while ethical religiositj illuminates vvith the highest 
normative v line the total of life and world and all active objective 
(overindividual) contexts 

Man would be a God if he could realize unlimited values in 
his charactei and behavior And if he could realize no values 
whatsoever he would have no moial dcstmj at all In each ease 
he would bo bejond good and evil but in a different sense The 
ethical point of view onlv originates in the fact of his Unity J ) 
Beciuse man is finite he feels tho demand to broaden himself 
But since he cannot do so mfimtelj lie experiences a second 
demand, to limit himself in a meaning which is in accordance 
with some objective value In the conflict of possible values he 
should follow that which is objective!} higher which also means 
that value which gives him the rcallj moral value In the first 
case therefore ethics commands and expands and m the second — at 
least tcmporanlj — it forbids and restricts, but finallv uplifts and 
purifies 

Let us elucidate this bj some examples (1) The expansive 
ethics a man whose character it is to live mtensiv elj in jnst one 
kind of values should draw tho others aUo into the circle of his 
world of self-formation If he turns only to economic values he 
is confronted bv the expanding demands of the regulation of life, 
foim, love and freedom Assume howevor that he is directed to 
the lives of others, then he ought to form himself and give value 
to his own existence because this is the onlj way in which love 
reoeives true value content Such an ethics fires Faust he cannot 


‘) I utilize this concept only as a heuristic construction and not m 
the metaphysical sense of the 18 th century’ 
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be satisfied with anj value of life because he cannot simultaneously 
live in the other vnlnes also He would like to be a snperman, 
indeed i God But lus destiny teaches him that the moral fate 
of man h«is another side which one might call the tragic one 
(2) The restrictive ethics a man who tiiea to live in different 
value directions simultaneously, finds himself m the conflict which 
auses from the finity of his being One cannot at tho same time 
search foi one’s own highest good and sacnfice oneself through love 
for anothei One cannot Btiivo simultaneously for highest tinth 
ind licautv, one cannot both, will the greatest power and renounce 
if If one value-direction, in these situations of conflict which in 
'eilitj always exhibit a highly unique and complex chaiacter is 
distinguished from the other bj the charactenstic of duty, then 
this \ line has an objcctuelv highci lank order The ethical 
problem which still remains unsolved is upon what is based the 
clnracter of this objective superiority of a value duection (not 
onlj the mere subjective fact of its being thus experienced)’ We 
seek the leasona for dutv in an objective lank order of values 
Is sack a one v lul always and m all situations’ And by what 
ci item can wo philosophically develop tln= objective ordei which 
fourds the law of dutv’ No matter how impressive the mere 
experience of duty maj'be, it does not oontain the philosophical 
guarantee of its binding power 

We consider the objective rank order of values foi the present 
only as a methodological idea and so may leave it undecided 
whether there is a giadation between the individual rlasses of 
value 01 whetkei onlv the value complexes which are cieitcd b> 
conciete life (l e the personal value standaids m their totalitv) 
can bo measured with one another For, ns living beings we 
never confront solely one species of valne Rathei, m accoidance 
with onr preliminary theorj , in every section of life a f ictoi of 
ever} valne is somohow contained Om vei} peisonalitv, regarded 
as an enduring (mental) stiucture is a hieiarch} of values And 
this is even more true of historical individual situations wnerc we 
reach an ethical v conclusion factors of value arc here distributed 
in a way which no science can calculate in advance 

Neveithelcss we speak of different ethical lanks and clcarl} 
feel them in people of the past or of onr own time And this 
estimation seems to be based on some objective standard It is 



perhaps possible to disclose at least the prime forms of prefcicnce 
and i ejection whose complicated application we practise in cvei y day 
life Bcfoie we go back to tins sonreo we must remember that 
the minute wo enter the mental world we find a collectnc table 
of values Fiom the fust day^of conscious bohavioi, finished valno 
judgments of the environment m legard to charactci and behavior 
limit us and influence the formation of our motives As a given 
wthoiity thev oppose om vutonomuus decisions, indeed they develop 
then influence before we have achieved autonomy It ccrtamlv is 
a ease here of objective powors msofu as they exist and ict 
independent of the self, but whcthei they can be cilled a pule 
precipitation of objective values in the cutical sense will be seen 
onlv when we have glinccd at their origin and development 
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COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL MORALITY 

V.' majontv of mankind do not make then decisions immediately 
from i personal value ceitunti Indeed sncli f degiee of 
u independence is perhaps confined to the ethical and prophetic 
n = There aie read j -mule decisions for most value conflicts 
1 ,e usually subject ourselves to them, if not in behavior at least 
nth inner recognition of then obligation 

It is not eas\ to saj who has made these decisions noi in accoi- 
dincc with what pimciples They aie founded bj that anonjmous 
subject which is neveitheless so impmtint that we have created 
foi it the special name ‘public opinion’ Public opinion consideis 
it luong to bleak one’s word, to lie, to have extra-rani ltal relations, 
to neglect ones parents or to squander one’s fortune Pnblic 
opinion here means ‘society* Bnt its limits ire not definitely 
determined, foi it is by no means all of human society Instead, 
the content of moral standaids changes with diffeient epochs 
and continents Only thi9 much is certain without mi furthei 
investigation, that humm beings who thiougli regulir co-cpuation 
and mutual activity foim i gioup and have one civilizat on ait 
always united by a common moiality But within the circle itself 
the content of this moialiti diffeis The more closelj a special 
group is united, as m a family foi instance, the moic specialized 
is the code and the moral vilne judgments winch gionp opinion 
has formed in regard to it And with each legion of work or life 
a specialized morality i6 alwajs connected Thus there uie specific 
moralities of trade, of scientific investigation and polemic, of wai 
and even of lobbery 

This fact is in itself an indication that the coBectivc value 
judgments and norms of behavioi are not forms of whim, accident 
or tyranny, but that they are in a meaningful context with the 
stiuctuie of mental social life, especially with its liistoncallj unique 



appearance Considered from its highest significance the morality 
of a cultmal sphere or a social group is the normative spirit which 
resides in it, the directive in accordance with value, of this whole, 
much interrelated objective life Of course the reality of a social 
morality falls far short of this ideal 

Who is the anonjmous subject, the creator of these value 
judgments which the individual finds read} -made uhen he is horn 
or enters into society 9 Whence conies the uniqne leal powei which 
resides in these opinions without any legal guarantees of power 
01 security by definite organizations 9 

Society itself has no soul, it cannot value nor jndge, it can 
neither love nor hate More correctly it can do so onlj insofar 
as it lives in the individual and by means of his soul For the 
individnal alone is ceitainlj not the real earner of these socio- 
mental acts, if only because lie finds them existing as an objective 
power when he begins to lead a moral life, and because, under 
certain circumstances, he maj come into conflict with this objective 
will He is no more the creatoi of social moraliti than he is of 
that science, art 01 "religion into which he has mentalty enteicd, 
and to which, m a favoiable case he adds a bit of his mind 
Natuialty, people have tned lepeatedlj to hypostatize the massivity 
of overmdmdual social mental poweis as a uniqne life above all 
individuals Indeed this objective mind has been thought to precede 
the individual one which is only a dependent phenomenon These 
statements voice one side of the case correctty , but we must not 
overlook the other, namely that we giasp the ovenndividnal context 
only insofar as it lives and acts m the individual For, that 
objective life ‘in itself’ is, taken from the point of view of a 
theory of cognition, just as transcendental as ‘Nature’ It is not 
correct to begin by mythologically recounting the acts of natme, 
but even in regard to this overindividual sphere one temporarily 
depends upon what falls within individual experience and onty a 
complicated process of thought leads from single sense impressions 
to the building of the lawful whole which we call Nature in the 
scientific sense We possess m ourselves the mental laws of con- 
struction with which we can rebuild Nature m our consciousness 
from insignificant data This is also true of the objective mind, 
1 e the histonco-secial total of mental alternate relations and 
co-ordination which is comprehensible only through the acts of onr 
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individual consciousness m winch we fulfill the meaning of this 
objective loim But when we set ourselves for overmdividual 
meaning, that is, when we follow the objective mental legality 
which has created it in a long historical process, something ovei- 
mdividtial comes to life in our individual souls We may, therefore, 
sav that science as a mental noim lives in ns, of course referred 
to or appearing in two leal tempoial forms, namely, the objective 
position of science and the subjective definiteness of our intelligence 
and 1 nowlcdge In like manner we may say that art lives in ns 
even though we aie bound tp the real existence of artistic creations 
and o.,r aesthetic capacity to experience, and thus too with economics 
md religion 

With the respective ovci individual noimative sets there is always 
connected an overmdividual collective set Not only the eternal 
law of mind lives in ns but also mental community Thus we know 
ourselves as mcmbeis of an effectual relation of many experiencing 
subjects and as typical lepicsentatives of some community which 
works for civilization, fioro the nmrow family circle, beyond clasB, 
genus and lace, to human community Fmallj, the ovenndividnal 
collective consciousness and the ovei individual consciousness of noim 
fuse in us to foim a mental content which is supenoi to our mere 
individuality Whethei "we confront the meaning of the socio- 
histoncal mental life as individuals, or whether we make om selves 
a part of it makes foi important mental difference In the lattei 
case an overmdividual mental element is active in us, a collective 
consciousness, whose facts are either m accordance with or in 
opposition to noims — for the collective form as well as the 
individual may either obey or disobey the normative mind 

Thus when I feel mjself to be a membei of a group with a 
definite historico-mental content the three following determinations 
develop in mj subjective experiential context (1) I am earned 
along by the gioup mmd, coincide with it and feel its grentei 
life in mj smaller one, often wholly unreflected so that I might 
think, for mstance that I mjself am the biilli-nt poet and thinkei 
while in reality it is only a developed language which composes 
and thinks m me (2) I expenence mjself as an individual member 
of socio-mentil alternate effectual relations which arc alwaje 
mediated bv means of language and mutual psychological inter- 
pretation (understanding) (3) I, as an individual sometimes confront, 
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unwilling, lesistmg combating tlie collective mind winch wants to 
be effective m me, in short I can be either the earner, receiver 
01 antagonist of the collective mind This veij complex relation 
is still furthei complicated b\ the fact that I may belong to sea eral 
gioups at once which partly dovetail into each othei (as the class 
and the race) or stand relativelj indifferently beside one anothei, 
or serve antagonistic tendencies These gronps, as total foims, I 
understand onlj through personification, that is, by mentalh mter- 
pietmg them in accoidance with the model of an individual experience 
01 an act-context But I must not forget that this shortcut is 
liable to erroi from the beginning For, eveiy gtonp is a complex 
of mutual effectual relations of individuals in which there maj be 
a mass of antagonistic tendencies and movements which have nothing 
to do with the central meaning of the collectne form ] ) 

Let us applj this to the problem of collective morality In 
everj social group there is created, by means of a continuous 
reciprocal effectual l elation of individuals who woik together 
l easonablj m a mutual value sphere, a complex of value judgments 
on the attitude and behavioi of the membei s These value judgments 
are made not in the name of the individual but in that of the 
group Fiom life’s content and its value determinations (which as 
histoucally real forms may also be called purposive contexts) there 
are differentiated ceitain points of view, value judgments and 
meaningful practical leactions m the mutual conviction of all the 
paiticipants These must not be considered as pait of the unique 
normativity of anj one cultural region, but refer instead to the 
normatmty of the lecipiocal effectual relation in which the entire 
collective mental content is implied Insofar as we think, value 
and act m agreement with oui community, the community judges 
through us everj member by the specific value standard of whethei 
the lespective individual subordinates himself to or opposes the 
value meaning of the whole If we designate for a moment a 
community’s pme will to live and its higher will to culture by 
the short phrase ‘social purpose', we have the \eiy simple formula 
moral valne judgments, norms and practical leactions express what 
everj member, in the name of a community, considers to be 
liaimful or helpful to the communiti But this must not be 
») For instance purely personal sjmpathies and antipathies in the 
frame of an objectne working community 
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Uriel prefed to mein that collective morality 1 educes ever} thing to 
economy or utilitniiau values It would be safer to say that it 
refers to the individual kinds of character and behavior insofar as 
the\ are opposed to 01 in accoi dance with civilization measured 
b} historical!} gnen social cultme If one simply wants to call 
this ‘social pmposneness’ one must remember that even society 
wishes i«‘ onty to live (Cyr) but also to live lespectably (ei yijr) 
Vvc must here remind the reader that moialitv (in contrast to 
law which has the express character of an externally legnlahve 
technique) by no means judges only the individual actual kinds of 
helm ioi but ckaractei as well, the motives of its members It is 
reel 1 ’ profound while law only delimits the external spheres of 
po or that is, is specificalty rooted only m a single side of 
cult 1 ' 1 v. Furtheimore, moiality in general does not excuse a person 
berau c he ‘cannot help it’ oi beciuse he is ‘made tint way’ and 
acts -ccordmglv It is a limitation of Kantian ethics that it seeks 
the ethical only on the basis of reflective or rational individual 
mot a cs The ontnch autonomous morality may onty be nndeistood 

in this way Collective morality ou the othei hand, also judges 
the lulf mstinctne impulses of man, peihaps it pardons an 
individual deed rather than the entire state of mind which lies 
behind it Indeed it will foigive an crroi but blame stupidity 
It judges the whole man with i view to his social cultural value 
even though he could not be othei than he is 

Collective morality , despite its genei al value judgments and 
noims applies thionghout to the peison as a member of society 
Only intelligence, as i peisonal theoretic attnbute, and truth, aB 
a yirtue, belong to moiality and not, foi instance, the laws of 
thought and cognition In the same waj, the psj clio- sociological 
1 iws of economics do not belong to morality though economic 
capacity and ability do Whethei a person makes good oi bad 
poems is not a question of moials, but an unharmomons soul and 
a mean-spirited attitude are blameworthy It is not the business of 
collective moial evaluation whethei the world as a whole is good oi 
bad, but whethei tho soul itself is so, and this, its l eligionsty under- 
stood total character, falls within the scope of social moral con- 
sideration If it wcio evei possible to S}Stemalize such a collective 
morality it would resemble a closed theory which ends in laluc 
judgments of peisons and actions, m norms of character and behavioi 
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But all this onty gives the direction in which the problem is 
to be found We have said before and now repeat that ethics b\ 
no means originates onty in the social life of man bnt that the 
individual also, taken bj himself could be an object of ethical 
judgment, and that this takes place with the very formation of 
motnes What we have just now elaborated ib however an 
important addition, peihaps the most decisive point of social ethics 
as such Much is normatively demanded of a human being not m 
his position as tn individual but because he is a member of 
society Collective morality emphasizes just this side of man It 
regards his value in the light of a social purpose It would 
scarcety ask whether an individual were at peace with his God, 
whether he lived up to his standards in every single action, or 
whether he has carried his self -development to the highest inner, 
say aesthetic, completion The social standard is too crude for 
this So long as a person does no injur) to gcneial cultuial good 
it is satisfied Higlih developed natures may look deepei into the 
soul and ma\ make certain special demands of the individual But 
the anonunous collective moiality is usualty satisfied with a very 
general aveiage standard, because its gift of ‘understanding’ is not 
sufficiently particularized Because of its whole cultural function 
it cannot be much more than the morality of the average 

If now we regard the matter from the consciousness of the 
individual we should strictly have to distinguish a dual morality, 
(1) what he demands of himself, and (2) what the group to which 
he is morally bound demands of him The foimei, personal morality, 
mav be either above oi below the average of the second Thus among 
artisans there is a ceitam general standard of good workmanship 
and reliabilitj Some fall short of these demands while others 
expect more of themselves Similarly with sexual morality , m 
this respect society sets only verj superficial standards The 
individual may be even more superficial or more strict but in 
either case he comes much nearer to the facts psychological!) 

Collective morality, however, especially in the first experiences 
of >outh, does not alwajs actuall) enter into the consciousness of 
the agent It must be taught If it is to maintain itself as an 
active agencj it must, even in daity intercourse, be voiced 
repeatedly Otherwise it is possible that an individual in a definite 
situation should not e\ en know what society thinks Just how the 
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collective noim icts in individual consciousness is verv important 
One e\tieme possibility is that it is expenenced ab a uholty 
external demand to which nothing in one’s own value consciousness 
coircspouds In tins case it eithei has no eftect whatsoevoi 01 
is onlj earned out undei the heteionomous piessiue of social 
cnviionment, peihaps mediated by motives which aie foreign to the 
meaning of moialitv for instance, that one does not want to be 
anno} ed or anticipates business reveises 01 even ostiacism But 
it mav also be that the collective noim coincides with one’s inner 
will to value Then either the individual sees it only as a demand 
w Inch he v.ould voluntarily obey thiough his better nature (say 
for his own sexual punt}) 01 he is imbued with the meaning of 
social obligation and thciefoic abandons fiom social motives what 
he as an individual would not hesitate to do, (for instance, because 
he objects to the disintegrating effects of free love on othei people 
and through them upon the community) 

But wo do not jet understand clearty the origin and giowth 
of collective morulitv found at i given lnstoiical moment as a leality 
m mass consciousness tnd as a povvei ovei the individual The tanking 
of valnes which has been made bj collective morality for tvpical 
situations (and onlv for such) is based on value judgments winch 
must be carried out in some individual consciousness Foi, society 
onlj judges in its members and thiough them Thus collective 
moralit} finallj refcis to individual decisions in qnestions of value, 
except that it is not here the individual who decides bj himself, 
but he who thinks, values and acts in the name of soeieh (the 
normative collective consciousness in the individual) Thi-> is m 
agreement with the fact that every new moral evaluation must 
once have been fought out peisonall}, and the scene of tins battle 
is the conscience of tho individual as a member of Bocietj The 
situation of conflict which we have regnided as the condition of 
every ethical decision is thus complicated by the fact that tho 
collective evaluations which are alreadv made also enter con- 
sciousness as demands The individual who avoids this evaluation 
may do so in a double sense because of weakness foi mstnnee, 
of sinf ul disregard of what his comiades’ moiality demands, or 
from a higher ethical consciousness which opposes the average 
morality with a strong moral conviction Bnt not all higher ethical 
norms are embodied m the future content of the improved colleetiv c 
Spranger, Tjpcs of men 13 
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m oral l tv II mnj be tliit in individual onlj objects because be 
is one to whom n\ emge standards do not applj Tlicj seem too 
general, too low or too superficial Tbcn too he is subjected to 
the toi mints of ethical conflict though he himself is the onlj one who 
is freed therein Onlj when the tcichci of a new moralitj is i 
social nature who fights ind suffcis for otlicis md wants to erect 
foi them a new and lughei t ible of v lines can the new norms gradnallj 
be tikvn up into collcctnc consciousness and become valid for others 

The origin of collcctnc ethical v line judgments and noiras is 
thus, aftei all, the indnidnal consciousness, whetber new standards 
ippear in mans people simnlfancoiiblj or onlj m one person In 
other noids collcctnc moialih also originates in peisonal antononu, 
m i personal consncnce, of course one of which a meaning relation 
to the ciilfui tl embodiments of tlic group is p irt It is not trite 
that conscience onl\ appeals on i high moral developmental level *) 
Instead, at least in lending m itnre natures, it is mornllv influential 
even in simple relations Spoil il demands arc made of the pro* 
diictnitj' of social conscioncni ss onh because a highlv differentiated 
culture nlwnvs places human beings in new cnlturil situations, 
because it le ids from conntrv life to monej .md industrial economics, 
from rural relations ibrnptlv to citv life") lint even the oldest 
ind most obvious norm of collective moialitj has somehow been 
fought out, and has at some time led to sci ions conflicts wiht still 
older customs It has set son ag nn>t f ither md low against high 
until it was accepted and fell in its turn before the ctcmallj 
advancing norm*tivitj of mind This noimativc mind as idea is 
eternal and we believe tbit we hive complctclj shown the simple 
norms in which it is diftercnti ited But even the sjntbesis of 
these partial noims to complex total socul noims of behavior 
changes with everv epoch The fictual soml rclitions llwajs 
crcute new noun contents which must he studied anew for everv 
cultural splieie and epoch, bv meins of understanding and dcs- 

') Perhaps onlj this could he maintained that social conscience is 
older than personal conscience Everj decision on primitive levels is still 
experienced as a group decision and felt with tins soit of responsibility 
And onlv on a differentiated cultural level lias the indmdnnl realh a 
world for himself 

*) These claims are oiten not fulfilled The power which creates the 
morals of the new ‘■ocietj is often on such an alarming low level that it 
seems as if it conld not master hurried new developments 
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cuption and, on the basis of this understanding, clarified For, 
from the viewpoint of morality, the creative factor is not the aotual 
power of society, bnt only the normative consciousness which 
adds to its own personal cnltnre the meaning of social culture 

But if it is leally tine that all mental life is composed of 
simple prime motives it should he possible to find certain prime 
ethical acts, jnst as m the mdividnal mental regions we have gone 
back to prime mental acts Foi, ethical acts are nothing but 
noimative decisions in value conflicts Thus we aie led back 
through all this complicated investigation to the simple case in 
which an individual finds himself asked to decide between two 
value directions Which will he experience as objectively higher 
and normative 9 Is there always, within the species of values 
themselves, an objective piefcrence which holds for all situations 
so that one might Biy the social is always higher than the 
economic 9 Or can any kind of value be elevated to a pi ef erred 
value depending on the historical, social or personal situation? 

In view of the preceding exposition we must lemember that 
the origin of all moral value positing is ultimately to be sought 
in autonomy that is, in an individual’s conscientious decision This 
autonomons choice may have been made from either one of two 
pomts of view w Inch can be distinguished only in extreme isolation 
Eithei we aie dealing only with the peisonal ethics as if the 
valne of a human being lay wholly within himself and depended 
on no social achievement, 01 ue aie heie dealing also with the 
value which the individual as a mental being, lias for the main- 
tamance md genuine content of a group Then the dominant 
collective morality also enteis the determining conditions and the 
ethical decision results from the consideration of what one should 
be for others, even at the cost of one’s own complete value deve- 
lopment 

The formulation which we h i\e finally chosen clearly indicates 
that the basis of all moiality which is socially dneitcd lies in 
social acts, m the manifold giadated union of the soul with the 
lives of otheis A man uho lacks this side or has let it atrophy, 
foT instance the pure economic egoist 01 the eccentnc man of 
power, has from the beginning an anti-Bocul attitude Society 
condemns such natures and even self- criticism may see m it a 
blighting of all life against which the innermost heait opposes the 

18* 
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broadening noun ‘love tliv neighboi as tlijsclf’ But suppose a man 
is so indifferent in this icspcct that he is incapable of experiencing 
tins viluc and cannot fulfill the demand of Ins associates 0 In 
such souls there nni) still be high values — thoy aic above all 
born political natmes — act tlie\ lcninin untouched bj Uie great 
trait of mutuality, lho\ lack the comprehensive content uluch onlv 
dev clops m man when lie feels himself to be a cnrnei of a great 
collective process 

We can thus undoi stand uh\ ill gioup moiality so stronglj 
emphasizes social bclmior It is the ground, so to speak the 
rocntil dncction, m which this nioralitv dc\ clops m accordance with 
its most important dcstmv But it would be false and onesided 
to conclude tint morality is cvci)wliero identical with love and 
surrendci Instead we lieic onlj open up the question what is 
the content ind the constiuctivc (01 woild-conquonng) power of 
this love 0 The social mind is onh the vehicle of all this, the 
conditio sine qua non Lien in ethics of power would be 
impossible unless a consciousness of union wcie somehow at the 
bottom of it 

Peril ips it will now be possible to outline a chnit of moial 
consciousness containing all fictois upon which peisonal decision 
of conscience depends For the time being we simpl) list them 
m order to develop these considerations in the next chapter, so 
fai ns the) can be earned out without rcgaid to definite epochs 

I Peisonal moiality nlncli is not get te fared to society (Duties 

to one's self) 

a) The objective rank of the classes of value indicated in 
the experience of dut) 

b) The actual intensit) of value experience 

o) The content of value experiences in relation to total 
experience 

d) The individual soul structure as a variable factor 

II Social moiality icfcircd to society (Duties toward others) 

a) The ready-made collective norm (the judgment of the 
environment) 

b) The will to commumt) (a social set) 

e) The individual's attitude toward the collective norms as 
effected under these influences 
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Finillj we must obseive wliethei thcie can be an ethics 
which is rcady-mnde and has an eternal content We distinguish 
the rfore 

ill The dependence of moiality on tempo) ally teal facto> s 

. 1 ) Fiom the point of view of society 

1 The aveiage height of contemporaneous civilization, 

2 the consequent! j pi evailmg morality, 

3 its paiticnlanzation and application to absolutely unique 
situations 

b) From the point of view of the individual 

! its determination by the contemporaneous cnltnie, 

2 its developed, constant moral inclination (its ethical 
charactci and stage of maturity), 

3 its present ethical situation 

It is cleai fiom the beginning that «i veiy gencial philosophical 
r flues cannot deal -with the historical peculiauties and wholly 
unique configmations which have been named undei the thud 
Ik tiling It must be satisfied to classify them among the factors 
11 } which conciete moial decision is influenced in its deteimmation 
It is furthermoie, obvious that the factois named undei the second 
hcridirg also belong m tho context of a theory of individuality 
Foi, the experience of duty to community receives many different 
interpretations depending on the giound of the individual soul 
structuie which it strikes 
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THE HIERARCHY OF VALUES 

A 

I t is a far cry from the simple mental act in which one value 
is prefeired to another, to the complex ethical situation of a 
man influenced by past civilization, a given collective moi ality and 
an entirely unique situation of conflict But we must begin with 
the question of whether the value essences as such are already 
graded so that one is preferable to the other and felt as such in 
adequate experience Starting fiom this question which seems to 
be wholly objective.. we enter the realm of conditions which com- 
plicate the problem At first we consider the special objective- 
subjective experiential situation, then the stincturally determined 
personal capacity for expenence and finally the apparently whollj 
subjective, random value -perspective which can only be interpreted 
as an error or as pathological Then howevei we abandon the 
isolation of the individual’s position m regard to values and stndy 
him instead m the context of a histoncally developed conciete 
social morality which tries to offer, in the conflict of personal 
value decisions, many leady-made solutions Our aim is to decide 
whether there are scientific criteria which allow us to form an 
eternal and unequivocal hierarchy of values or of concrete personal 
value standards 

We must therefore compare tho value species or value classes 
with one another It is doubtful whether there is a giadation 
between them, such that, for instance, every economic value is 
lower than eveiy social value If one assumes the impossible, 
namelj that the value experiences of every quality can be mea- 
sured by the same quantity of units, it might be that fifty units 
of economic value ai e worth more than one unit of social value, and 
that sixty units of aesthetic value surpass forty of religions value 
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But those raeasui ements must by no me ms be taken to mean 
that wh it seem to be sixty units in one would supercede forty 
m the « unc subjective estimation We ask only foi the objective 
hicrarchi of values, that is, foi a gradation which is valid for 
cveiynnc and which is necessarily piesont in then oxpencncc if 
thev all eialuite as they should All this is only meant as a 
metholnlogical hypothesis to lead us to the coirect formulation of 
the pi Mora We disregard for the present all chance data determined 
In '■me - ' t.me md the individuality of ‘value-peispectne’, and consider 
onl\ idequate experience’ of^ value *) Suppose, for instance, that 
1 m not sufficiently matuie to appreciate a uoik of art everyone 
w'i '"rait that this is my fault and not that of the woik of art, 
i m. 'iough this does not exact lv constitute a moial criticism Oi 
Mip th it i temporal v pccumuv difficulty forces me to neglect 
nn i.ricnd'- Tins does not mean that my fnends aie ‘woith* less 
to me than my income We come up against the same question 
which Plato 2 ! put t<r Piotagoias who sets the standaid? And 
appuciitli the mswci must oe no living man at all but a kind 
of noimil value consciousness which must be constructed above 
m m md ci ci y concrete situation 

Besides the ittcropt to compute value classes as a whole and 
objective vulnc ranks independently of class on the basiB of a 
qu intitative scale which shall be applicable to all of them, theie 
is a third point of view conctiveable, namely, the denial of the 
possibility of companng values at all There is some tiuth m 
saying that economic and aesthetic expei iences, that is, a satisfaction 
of need and a contemplative joy, aie of such different subjective 
quality that they are not computable Who could express m 
monetaiy units how much he vilues an iftection, oi state in umtb 
of love how much his suit cost him? We have already answeied 
thiB objection by saying tint ill values meet in the bame soul 


') Adequate experience is only anotliei w ay of expressing the mon than 
subjective manner of experiencing in wlncb vve realwe in ourselves according, 
to norms, the objective content- of a value form or value context The 
comparison of values absolutely beyond all experience would he meaningless 
s ) Thcaitetos 161 Compare also in ‘ Protaqoras' (357) the part on 
the mcasureability of goods which is stall curiously interpreted by many 
people as the foundation of hedonism while it ib only snpposed to lead it 
to a teduclio ad absurd um starting with its own presuppositions 



and that they must be influential according to their content in 
forming character and behavior We can, therefore, admit m this 
third case that the different value qualities cannot be expiesscd 
in quantitative units and that thus the second possibility is 
excluded, but maintain the belief that in adequate expenence a 
different judgment of lank in lelation to the total of life is united 
to the perception of quality And thrn, and not measurement by 
units is what we mean here 

Hitherto all investigation has suffered because it treats values 
like mathematical units which aie objectively measmeable even 
though they may appear higher to some people and lowei to others 
than they are in ‘leality’ But values do not have any such 
existence apart fiom a psychic context Instead, to our supposition 
that in the concept of adequate experience is contained the objective 
rank in w Inch values are to be expenenced, we must now add a 
more subjective point of view, namely, the position of the value 
cxpei lences as actual processes in life, a position which necessarily 
changes even if every valne is 1 adequately preserved in thought’ *) 
Even though we aalue in accordance with norms we aie always 
in unique situations, and value lanks vuy accordingly They enter 
into a perspective determined by the leal subjective situation, into 
a form of appeaiance or experience The new coloi which the 
value experience (previously taken m the absolute sense) receives 
through its relation to the total life situation of the subject, we 
call its intensity We do not yet abandon the fiction of a normal 
man But we disregaid at present, with all apparent values and 
value enors, the unique factois of the personal type (its mental 
structuic) But m a noimal man, too, values depend on their 
meeting m consciousness They leceive a different intensity 
according to the total internal or external position Thus with 
tho concept of intensity we do not enter another region of avoidable 


‘) The addition ‘adequately preserved in thought’ is to be interpreted 
as follows situations in which mere impulse and blind passion role arbi- 
trarily are not to be considered, but we assume instead that the subject 
preserves a dispassionate survey of his life’s value content even thongh 
the moment makes changing demands We must for the time being pre- 
suppose the tendency to the full content of the participating values even 
if we observe displacements of intensity in the momentary experiencing 
because of unique situations 
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value cirors but lcmum foi the time being in the legion of norms 
and what is demanded by the value law itself Fundamentally wc 
onlj mean to indicate that value experiences, in the individual 
consciousness, are sometimes ‘actual’, and sometimes not 

For instance, wo ‘know’ by a kind of objective value theoiy 
that the ‘ Cnitqite of Puie Reason ’ met its a veiy high cognitive 
value But this value, w Inch should and would appeal to us m 
idcqnate value cxpenence maj not be present to us , oithei because 
wc arc not thinking of it at the time 01 because other interests make 
themselves felt which aie so vital as to make this objective 
value verv i emote Then ita intensity in expenence is strongly 
d< predated as for instance, the exponential value of food when 
1 c wc satiated, or the value of the state, if thanks to its 
continuous piesence we have accepted it as a matter of course 

The stream of life brings diet one and then anothti value 
context into the fotegiound of om expenence and activity If 
‘urgency weie svnonjmous with the lank of the lespective value 
content one would eithci have to regard breathing as the peimanentlj 
highest lalue 01 assume that the lank ordei of values ceaselessly 
changes Xoone will want to draw either conclusion so we shall liy 
for the piesent (I) to an inge the kinds of value as constant units 
m a scale But we shall” see (U) that it is impossible to considei 
value wholly outside of a total personal life and that we must 
distinguish, besides the piesent exponential actual intensity, the 
content of a value experience in relation to the personal life total 

I 

Our first problem then is to investigate theiank oidei of the classes 
of economic, theoretic, aesthetic, social, political and religious v ilues 
undci the assumption of adequate comprehension and equ il intensitj 

At first one might be inclined to saj that economic values aie 
the highest For life must be assuied befoie we can experience 
the others We should therefore giant pnmacy to ever} thing which 
subserves the maintainance of life, health and vitality This answer 
howevci would be inconsistent with oui assumption, foi it implies 
a condition of the value-expeuencmg subject in which all psycho- 
physical needs are wholly unsatisfied In this actual special 
situation economic values natuially appear with incomparably high 
intensity A completolj loveless, ignorant existence would bo 
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physicallv possible, but the absence of economic satisfaction of 
needs would threaten life itself 

It follows that m certain special moments economic wines 
ire the most uigent And if one tried to rank values according 
to their urgency one would anno at a utilitarian scilc of a allies 
such as Speucei has given m his introduction to his Pedagogics 
Tins, however, gives to economic \ line an abnoimnl exponential 
intensity One might contrast this case vv ith the cqu illv possible 
one of a mother who rejects her own urgent needs m favor of 
her child Here the social valne would have been posited in an 
enhanced mtcnsitv which is only derived from the real situation 
For, economic goods arc not ‘valueless’ even to a mother We 
w.nted, howevci, to start fiom the assumption that all classes of 
vvluc appear in noimal intensity — an assumption which is perhaps 
nevei leally actualized — and then to make general comparisons 
of the preferences of value classes 

The very definition of values posits two facts economic values 
are the lowest and leligions the highest Foi, economic values 
are values of utility "They always refer to anothei value which 
they serve, and they themselves have a6 much value as the foimer 
reflects back to them They subserve the preservation of life Thus 
they are worth ns much as the life which they maintain Even 
purely biological life is a genuine value As soon, however, as 
economic values become an end m themselves, the meaning of life 
is reduced to meie enjoyment and comfort Then material goods 
(including technique) subserve only the material maintainance of 
the body and psycho-physical comforts The leligious question of 
the aim m life lemams whollv unanswered m this eternal natural 
round of acquisition and consumption Man becomes what Plato 
says of this kind of desire, a leaky barrel into which one always 
pours water but which is nevei filled How would it be possible 
to see the highest meaning of life in goods which aie essentially' 
consumeable and finite? But leligious values, msofai as we think 
of them as adequately expeuenced, have been defined fiom the 
outset m such a way that there can be no doubt of their highest 
valne For they aie based on the fact that all othci values of life 
are related to its general and total meaning What is this meaning? 
It lies as we have seen in moial value, in the normativity of the 
soul Mud the fulfillment of its true value destinv This highest 



viluc cm mounts space, time and matter it is blessedness of the 
entire existence, complete absorption in the world meaning, mental 
fulfillment of dnti Whethu this value experience is expressed 
m the belief that the highest aaluc-fulncss is immanent in space 
and time, or whether space and time aic negated, and eternal 
infinite transcendence is postulated instead — both mean foi tho 
txpcufoc’ng subject the gieatest conceiveable freedom fiom the 
rcstrutiins of finitj md finality All ethical rcbgiositi is dnected 
to the mental content of life and thus tianscends what appears in 
spier md time to a \alne context which places the soul in the 
fin ,1 m *aning 

G o tlieie remains onl\ the question of lion we should anangc 
t .< o‘Vi values between tho exti ernes of utilitarian and religious 
, ’ir The chnactcr of leligious a allies has alieadv implied a 
trtoi.ui of value tank It will depend on the degiee m which 
spare time and m>tter ue sin passed For, the infinite metaphysical 
longing alwijs goe«- be\ oml whit is finite and limited to what 
rolicions tcimmologv chaiactenstically calls a ‘higher woild’ 01 
an ‘othei world’. Now wo have ahead v seen that the aesthetic 
ittitude translates the material world into an lmaginatn o one, and 
that the theorist converts it into an ideitioiial one In each case 
space time and mattei -are sm mounted but m «a different way 
The aesthetic attitude always refers to an imaginative space and 
time, and thiongh empathic imagination frees the soul from its 
purelj physical limits and tiansfiguics matter The theoretic ittitude 
refers to au ideational space and time which aie botli infin tc and 
transforms matter into ideas and essential relations The first 
attitude still contains something of the vital soul impulse md its 
specific uniqueness In the second theie is, so to spi ik, a timeless 
consciousness which ideally can giasp what is most distant, though 
of course onl\ a ptiori and not in concrete but in conceptual 
contemplation Apparently neithei one can be pieferred to the 
othei They must be ranked eqnalty The aesthetic attitude is, so to 
speak, an intensive grasp of the woild, a losing of oneself ind all 
one’s psjchic poweis in an individual contemplation Science grasps 
the world extensivelj jet figuiativelj speaking only its fiome-woik 
and not its concreteness or dimension of depth One ciunot line 
both these attitudes in the same degree but must choose one 01 
the other And perhaps one might call (if one means In male 
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ind female world- principles and not men and women), one the male 
and the other the female road ] ) 

A similar polarity is exhibited bj the political and social 
lines Both the assertion of one’s own value and devotion to 
other souls are necessan to the meaning of life Bnt the value 
of these two attitudes, which se have pieviouslj designated as 
more formal, depends also on the content to which the) refer 
altiuism, love which iemnn9 within the limits of utilitarian values 
is the lowest, and the love which is directed to another sonl with 
all its life possibilities is the highest Similarly, power which is 
effective onlj in the spheie of utilitarian values is lowest and that 
powei which actualizes the leligions meaning of life is highest 
One might saj , fnrthei , that the valne of a region increases if it 
is united to a social spmt ind decreases if it is only ego-centncally 
sought for the sake of peisonal power Poi, the lov e which bioadens 
an individual soul so that it can experience mutual valnes also frees 
it from finite limits But here there appears also the question of how 
profound both are md it is bv no means pioied that love is lughei 
m proportion to the nuriibei of people to whom it is directed Finally, 
the value of collective power, that is, valne united to the social 
spirit, is always higher than a mere individual claim to life Bnt 
this fact which is so important foi the ethics of power does not 
belong in oui piesent elementarj context 

II 

If, in the mental process of life, we have to deal onlj with 
the hinds of values is objective constants, the question of the rank 
01 dci of valnes would be answered But we have seen that this 
is not the case Values are not ligid essences in the trans-subjectn e 
sphere but me always part of a personal mental structure And 
it is impossible completed to sepn ate them from this locus of 
experientialitv We have ahead} seen that their actual intensit} 
depends on then position in the experiential context Though we 
have also observed that their changing real appeal ance cannot set 
the standard foi the genuine valuation of their rank order This 
onl} occuis when the single experience,, which develops from the 

*) The installation of Plato (in the Eros doctnue) and of Schiller (in 
for instance the ‘Kvcnstki ’) is characteristic in connection with this 
value decision 
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conjunction of f ite and ranci giowtli, receives an importance winch 
fills not onlj one moment bnt influences the total meaning of life 
Such a function of value experience we call its content 

1 lie content of a value experience depends on more than the 
specie^ of v line This can be clcailj illustrated by a few examples 
Eicn though the cognitive value ranks essentiallj higher than the 
economn , to safeguard the foundations of existence is oleaily of 
a highci significance for a peisonal value total than to learn the 
Pjth.igoie.in theoiem Even though love rankB highei than powei, 
the pre e cn ition of i cultnial state is moic important than the 
cue of one sonl and a single life So even m spheies which 
nurl.t be regaided as Essenttallj equal this point of mow brings 
uio'it dificrences of rank A philosophical insight is necessarily 
jio'ilei than a waltz of Stiauss, a poem embodying comprehensive 
mcming lelttions deseives picfoience ovei some individual con- 
cluvon of comparative philologj 

Now what is tl»s-‘content’ of value experience? Obviouslj r , it is 
its contribution to the value total, m the fiist place its importance 
for the totalitj of the valne life, of an individual Whatever is 
ti insitoij from this point of viow no matter how elevated is the 
cliss of \alue to which it belongs, does not take a high place m 
the rank ordei But au\ thing that is important in this connection, 
that does exercise a decisive function in mental life is elevated m 
this scale even if it seems bj natuie to belong to a lower class 
This referenco of a partial value to the mental total of life 
we have previously called its religious character Thus we speak 
of a religious value in a double sense in the first place as its 
own species of value •which may appeal in specific objects and 
maj thus be experienced We saw, howeiei, that all objects of 
this kind maj alieady be pre-formed in otbci species ot value, 
so appaientlj the second meaning is the moie important one 
namelj , that values from other zones become religions as soon as 
they are related to the final meaning of life Thus they receive 
a religious emphasis oier and above their original value accent 
Accordingly the content of a value is equivalent to its leligious 
significance And though we previously placed the religious value 
onlj at the apex of the value pyiamid, we must now also locate 
it on lowei levels which thus curve in several places toward 
the top 



We said that whatever is deoisivelj and eonstrnotivelj related 
to the total meaning of life has a religions value m the positive 
sense We know nothing about this total meaning except what 
appeals m a personal world-view Thus this contribution amounts, 
for the present, to the share of a value factoi in the totalitj of 
a personal moral life And insofar as this piecipitates its total 
content m a complete view of the meaning of the world which 
we cill personal leligion, we can justify onr designation of the 
decisive value content as leligious If religion al 6 o assumes the 
form of a scientifically enlightened woild-view we call it meta- 
physics And thus we can say m conclusion the rank of a value 
experience depends on its metaphysical content 

Not one of the individual spheres of value is wholly without a 
metaphysical content By giadmg values as general essences 
accoiding to the degiee in which they have surmounted space, time 
and the limitations of eneigv and maltei, m a word, mere fimty, 
we have already ranked them from a metaphjsical point of view 
But when again we consider these abstract species of value as 
part of the total mental structuie ue see that in every partial 
region metaphjsical factors maj be contained Thus, for instance, 
there is something metaphysical in the very struggle for existence 
which tries to preseive life m opposition to nature, the urge for 
libeiation from meie material limitations And again, the moie 
metaphysical content an insight contains, the highei is it ranked 
in the context of life The greatei value as woild-view is embodied 
in an aesthetic expenence, and the less it is characterized as a 
mere passing mood, the higher it stands in the total order^ A 
religions love (that is, one which is filled with this final content) 
even if it refers onlj to one soul, and a will to power imbued 
with religions meaning rank higher as we have seen than any 
othei love 01 power In othei woids, only the metaphysical is onr 
salvation and value experiences have different contents of levelation 
The moie they reveal to us of a final woi ld-meaning the higher is 
their rank m the value order 

The enormous complication of the pioblem is already appaient 
from the foregoing discussion If we legal d it from the point of 
view of a single individual who expenences the ev ei-cbanging plaj 
of value expenence and normative value, we find that he must 
make the decision of genuine value lanks under consideiation of 
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three previously heated conditions the natuial iank, the changing 
expenential intensity and the content of values which ‘he is ca- 
pable of experiencing’ And even though we begin with the 
methodological fiction that the rank oidei of values repiesents a 
completely fixed objective system, the grasping of value ranks 
leally takes place as follows in the moial life piocess itself, in 
ceaseless value and norm expenences, conflicts and struggles, the 
assumed lank oidei is peisonallj' won It is not a finished product 
but the final, matuie and haid-eained lesult of moril life 

Then too we have so far simplified the problem by stalling 
with the assumption of a noimal human consciousness which is 
nowhere to be found We must, theiefoie, still fuitliei ti eat actual 
situations and wholly subjective conditions Foi, a real man as 
part of a tempoial epoch and a lnstoncally determined society is 
alieady highly individualized And he is still fuithei so because, 
being just the peison that he is, he has a wholh unique stiucture 
which may shade oft into legions wheie the pathological and 
incomprehensible begin This absolute uniqueness cannot be giasped 
by science which must always lefei to typical legal stiuctiues 

In this section (A) we disiegaid the share of histonco- social 
envuonment m the formation of a value S3 stem and consider only* 
the individualizations of the human soul stiucture which we have 
descubed by the name 1 Attitudes' Then impoitance for the 
piesent pioblem is that in then inner stiucture a peisonal value 
system, eithei inhented oi acquired, is alieady piesent At any 
rate, the fact that in eveiy individuality ceitam value directions 
aie pS} chologicalty moie lmpoitant than otheis brings about a 
special peispective in legaid to the assumed spheie of values Oi 
in other words gianting that an unequivocal eteinal rank oidei 
of values is valid, the individual neveitbeJess contains partly 
acquiescing and paitty lesisting foices to grasp this situation This 
fact can be studied espeoiall} r well m the ‘Attitudes’, since they have 
been developed fiom then lespective predominating value positions 

III 

In conti ast to the assumption which we made in section I of 
an adequate value experience we can call the point of view m 
which the individual onesided soul structuies entei our discussion, 
the ‘individual capacity foi experience’ We have shown in Part II 



that the psy chic structuie prefeis some one class of values The 
psychological investigation itself showed that by natuie some men 
prefer one species of value and otheis another This refers onlv 
to the expenences which are subjectively highest and has nothing 
to do with the assumed objectively valid values It is clear 
however that there may be a factor m the lespective individual 
soul structures which eithei furthers or hinders the carrying out 
of the normatively demanded value Each one of these types is 
predestined to a definite onesided ethics foi which it is best 
adapted Bnt suppose that the assumed objectively normative value 
lies in another direction 

There aie two possibilities (1) Eithei the structure of the 
soul is so onesided that the objectively highei value does not fall 
within the peisonal capacity' for experience and can consequently' 
not be influential as an experienced norm Then theie is no ethical 
conflict foi the expenencmg agent Instead the value judgment ib 
made by mother person whose nature is richer and broader And 
here all foimatmty a too ends Foi, what does not exist even as 
a germ m the soul cannot be implanted fiom the outside (2) In 
the second case the ethical demand is experienced on the penphery 
of one’s own being, for instance in the foim of an imagined 
possibility, which the better self- conceives bey ond the limited real 
self But it lacks power to chnnge this heteiogeneons value into 
a genuine part of the soul, into an effective motive Then theie 
develops — in contrast to the tragedy' of fate — the tragedy of 
chaiacter which has its origin in subjectivity Such a man breaks 
down in the stiuggle between what he ought to and what he can 
do Two forms of value confront each other in him the objec- 
tively demanded but unattainable one, and that which is his own 
but is objectively inadequate One might also speak of two 
moralities, one of which is ovenndividually demanded but for which 
psychological capacities aie lacking and another individual one 
which is moie impulse than duty *) Let us elucidate this by a 
feu examples The pure economic egoist is hemmed in by the 
hindering limits of hiB peculiar kind of energy’ in regard to the 

•) I remind the reader that we still (Sub A) disregard the validity 
of a collective morality and that therefore this entire tragedy is intended 
as a wholly singular experience which results from the inner distribution 



commandment of love even though he ib awaie of it The purelj 
aesthetic man who is content in the contemplation of existence fails 
in anv attempts to be economically elective The pniely political 
tipe find? his limits m the demands of stnet theoietic objectivity 
All these natm es lack adequate experience for heterogeneous values 
And it is not smprising that the lespective norm does not achieve 
an) influence ovci them and that they come to gnef in trying to 
live up to ethical demands for lvhicli they lack the psychological 
pre-conditions 

Tiro important ethical deductions result from these facts 

(1) that inner width and wcalth'of exponential capacity aie essential 
requisites of morality (as has nhendy been emphasized by Herbart 
and Tli Lipps) otheiwise nothing higher can be evolved And 

(2) that m order to giasp the higher and thcrefoie normativel) 
demanded value, an organization of psychic stiucture is necessary 
which has not always been leeogmzed in its independent moral 
significance, namety, the moral cneigy without which the lecognition 
and assertion of the highest value in the soul is impossible Con- 
version, lo-au aliening, 1 e-birth and self-conquest are the words with 
winch religious and ethical language try to descube this pheno- 
menon, which howci ei as a final mystery, doo3 not seem susceptible 
of furthei deduction 

If one considered only the purel) factual process of experience 
without granting to the experience of noim a special emphasized 
significance, one would have to take eveivone as he is and theie 
would he no point m criticizing him ethicalli But the theorv of 
types does not allow of this construction To look foi then 
ps)cliolog) docs not mean to wnte then apology The entiie 
question of the lank ordei of values ib meaningful onl) if it is, 
Something which lies above a given individual as an obligation 
Otheiwise the rank order of values must change not only, as it 
might appeal flora the second pait of this book, with evei) vMue- 
appieciatrag subject, but even with eveiy especially emphasized 
situation in life And indeed this ldativism seems to many to be 
the final conclusion of wisdom But this would do awav not onl) 
with eveiy scientific tlieor) of value but also with every meaning 
of moralit) The man in the stiect would be the rneasme of all values 

To an) one who does not want to accept this conseqnence, there 
16 only one way out, foT, the supposition of an entnel) adequite 
Spranger, Tjpos of men 19 
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cxpenence of value ianks is not substantiated bj the facts Everyone 
always experiences, in bis internal and external situation, unique 
value perspectives Eveijone is singularly cncumscnbed m bis 
individuality and destraj , and the content of values varies for 
everjone If there is supposed to be an order of values which 
binds the individual m any particular situation, it is conceiveable 
onlj as a normative legality of evaluation These nouns howevei 
like the laws of nature — are in each case valid only in relation 
to conciete constellations, and their content varies m application to 
these actual conditions of their validity Everyone lives in a 
thoionglity individual inner and outer situation of life But whatever 
is objectively valuable in it is regulated according to laws of value 
which, though perhaps never ‘undei stood’, are experienced as moinl 
demands on the level of life which one has attained 

And yet there remains the other difficulty Suppose these 
norms do not enter as experienced actual demands into individual 
consciousness? 'What if they aie only a philosophical construction 
of the supervising thmkei who tries to adopt the viewpoint of the 
normative mind legardless of the fact that real human beings do 
not divine 01 feel anything of such demands? 

And we must keep m mind yet a further possibility The 
attitudes certainly have a lawful and theiefore compiehensible 
structure It is possible that a normative legality may take root 
in them applied to their unique kind of soul and moial developmental 
level As yet noone has investigated these personal experiences of 
norm and their legality, just as ethics so fai has only moved in 
very abstract realms above the reality of mankind It maj be, 
however, that there are processes of value life in the individual 
soul which are based entirely on value illusions, or even further 
on pei versions of value positing At this border of the pathological 
not only our critique but our understanding too finds its limits 
Scheler m his essays on the overthrowing of values and elsewhere 
has illuminated this final subjectivity Bnt we do not want to 
follow that line of thought fuither because it would complicate the 
pioblem too much 

The essential lesult is clear without it that the actual psychic 
structme of man can nevei be the standard of the rank order of 
values He is alwajs in a thoroughly subjectivelj deteimined 
peispectival relation to it This subjectivity can only be overcome 
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i£ normative liws aie lecognized, how — undei given conditions — 
one ought to value And this ‘ought’ has an entirely different 
bource from th it on which psychology depends 

Tins, however, nukes it all the more important to ascertain 
how the mdividuil finds this ‘ought* For, tint it is not offered 
to him by i finished science is cleir to everyone who knows the 
helpless position of oiu ethics The norms which it establishes are 
usually formal, 01 it leist artifici il constructions foreign to life 
It y» is because he saw this th it Hegel distrusted the mere theoretic 
construction ot duty lie rightly pointed out tint one must study 
the piocesS of ovenndmdml mind m order to undeibtmd the 
relition of the meaning md content of dut) to pieseut mental 
hte, that is, to the distribution of fortes on the historical level 
Thereiort wt now ab indon the ibstract isolation of the 
individual nun, tnd the fiction that from the beginning he confronts 
only \ ilue essences We slnll think of him in the context of social 
morality which has developed ui the course of history md m which 
i form of the overnuhvidualiy posited ‘ought* ippears Finally, 
we shall touch upon the idtil system of vilues which letches 
beyond this and appro idles the me imng of the normative mind 

itself Horn from the objective amid it always reaches foi the 

stirs winch though never attained ire the hml things by which 
mortl will orients itself m the depths of the conscience 

II 

So far oin consider itions hue remimed completely m the 
sphere of ptr&oml ethics We luvo looked foi the giadition of 
values only m individual consciousness We started with the 
assumption of an objective fixed rink older of values md the 
vilue forms winch ippertuu to them, md c died the meaningful 

set for the objective values idequ ite expcnence, from which we 

logic illy deduced the f ict that the idequately experienced highei 
vilue as compared with a lower one would have to become i noun of 
behavior in the total development of life Oui next considei ition w is 
th it values always ippe n in i tot il life context winch changes the lde- 
quute more and more into i perspective expeaenee md we obseived 
the entire v iluc onent ition from the viewpoint of duties tow ird oneself 
JS T ow, by iboliblung the picvious isol ition we cnlaige oui view' 
to collective etiucs m which not only duties toward oneself but 

11T 



ilso low ud societa art con*nleicd Todn) tin*; soci.il ctlnc^ is 
thcoicticalla icfcircd to .ill of human sociclj, though m practice 
it is, cntircla dificrcnt And it cannot bo denied tint there are 
ccitain anrialions of the content of moral norms m regard to 
existing cultural situation*; llica arc not necessanla modifications 
but perhaps onla reasonable pnrticul inzations of moralita As 
opposed to personal moraliU, the \ line order of collcetiae nioralitj 
is .ilteied from tbc outset bieiusc a piedominnt position is demanded 
for social \ lines in flit const imisncss of members of an ctlncnl 
group We tic non dealing with a social ethics, that is, a a nine 
order de\ eloped on tbc bisis of social \aluc«, and>no longer with 
i pcisonal ethics according to winch man f tecs nil % nines with 
equal autonoma The in in who is pubjectiacla hound to society 
is from the ouLct under the obligition of baaing to liac a.itli 
others 


I 

But thcic is mother reason wha man in this moral sjstcm 
no longer confronts pnrcaalnt nnk(A,I) Soeuta is a lustoncal 
fornution which his dca eloped itself One can think of it ns in 
oaciindiwduil subicet which has h id mana acra definite experiences 
during its existence There is alavaas not onla something tapical 
md norm il in these a alttc experiences but also a bit of snbjeetia e 
india ldualita , and a part of cntircla unique total destinies Let 
us assume a n ition as the cimcr of a collective moralita, tlun 
the definite n itional chai icfcr and f ite are fnsed in this moralita 
Besides this, such a collcctiac morilita is capable of change to n 
certain extent, just as m india idual in the course of his life mna 
dcaelop moralla or, nndci certun conditions, morallj degenerate 
In n word i collectiac moralita is ba no means tbc puio Good 
but is the Good in i historical and n itional form of appe n ince, 
paitlj filled with the spirit of genuine ohjcctiac norms, partlj 
pcimcatcd with rules avlnch origin -ted more from custom, stales or 
Borne will to power, and sometimes eacn ctbicallj pciicrtcd 

The unique avcightj form of a collcctiac moialitj results not 
onla from the fact th it it expresses itself in objectia c institutions 
(foi instance manmgc, fimila, conr.munilj, emergcnca associations, 
social forms of tire state and religion) but just as mncli bccinse 
it lia'es in tbc consciousness of almost caerj member of societj bj 
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meins of its objective value content through tiansmission, mutation 
and education Collective moiality becomes effective m the foim 
of value judgments which refei to the behavioi of fellow membeis 
in ceitain typical situations and beyond this to then constant 
attitudes m social relations We shall not go back to the deve- 
lopment of these value judgments It is enough that m them aie 
stoied up the socio- ethical expenences, the opinion and the ex- 
perience of noim of many geneiations In histoiy the influence of 
Sociates, foi instance, cleaily illustiates how an unusuil personality 
sometimes transforms the entne tiansmitted populai ethics The 
mannci of influence of collective moiality is not, however, limited 
to value judgments winch are made eithei befoie 01 after the 
individual deed It is expiessed m noims vhich confiont the 
mdividuil raembei of society as demand^, and in practic il leactions 
tint follow acts which society judges as moial or immoial These 
leactions strengthen 01 weaken the social spirit in which one meets 
the individual A membei may be ostiacized b} society even 
without any legal measuies beciuse of Ins attitude But this aspect 
of collective moiality intei ests us less than the first its appearance 
in the foim of noims which confiont the individual in his social 
bch ivioi It is possible to make still finei distinctions m the 
present socio-psychic leciprocal effects whether a collective noim 
lives fiom the beginning m the consciousness of an individual and 
pla>s the lde of a hindeung 01 fuitheung factoi m decision, 
whethei it comes to Ins consciousness as an unlooked foi expiession 
of the envnonment only m the moment when he wills to act, or 
whethe2 it can only appeal to him aftei the act and then cause 
lepentance or obstinacy It must suffice foi 0111 puipose to investigate 
the question of how a collective noim enteis the complex of actual 
motives of behavioi 


II 

It may act, figuiatively speaking, eithei as a foieign or as a 
native diop of blood in a man’s circulation If the individual clings 
with all his instincts to the gioup, if he is with his entne being 
only a sample of the mass then he will heai m the voice of the 
collective norm his own voice as a collective being If, on the 
othei hand, he is all eddy freed fiom the gioup as an independent 
individual then the decisive question is how much he still possesses 
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of the social mind Only the man who acknowledges society and 
its estate can lecognize sooio-ethicnl demands If, aB an independent 
personality, he finds in himself the norm which binds him to the 
lives of otheis (the social noim) he mnst take a stand m legal d 
to collective norms as such Otherwise he 'S a thoroughly asocial 
nature who even in a favorable case only acknowledges what 
contributes to the value of his own personality, but who does not 
want to go out of his way ‘for the sake of others’ One might 
object to this that such a set is meaningless, inconceiveable and 
incapable of execution Ever} one is under an obligation to society 
whether he knows it or not Everyone ib finally and in hiB better 
nature a social pioduct This I do not deny, but we aie here 
dealing not with the question of light and wrong but with a matter 
of fact And there is no doubt that theie are — at least as far 
as tendency is concerned — people u ho reject all social obligation 
with its collective norms One finds them most fieqnently among 
economic egoists, aesthetic individualists, and affirmers of self (who 
belong to the political type) especially when they formulate a 
theory of their own way of life Humboldt was primal lly interested 
in his own development and social consequences though acceptable 
were secondaiy Nietzsche pmposely freed himself from all the 
standards of a herd morality and acknowledged only his own 
highest essential norm The pure 1 utilitarians ’ depend on certain 
interrelations through their ‘mteiest’ bnt know beyond that no norm 
of consideiation and responsibility (My count] y, light 01 wiong) 
Still others think that thej are subjectivelj freed from the bonds 
of morality when they have theoretically disclosed the ongm of 
morality from social purposiveness 

We only point out these limiting phenomena in older to re- 
lteiate that the basis of social ethics is a fundamentally social 
set I must instinctively or in conscious mental acts participate 
m the lives of others, if I am to emphasize the collective norms 
at all The will to community is the conditio sine qua non of 
socio- ethical behavior, just as it is the basis of the will to legal 
rules whose content is not only the safeguuidmg of one’s own 
power but which also includes the social mind But even if this 
assumption is gi anted one can take very different stands m legard 
to the demands of collective norms 
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III 

The firbt tnd most simple c iso is that of the lndividuil who 
subjects himself to the collective 1101m Perhaps he igiees with 
it in his uiueimost he irt (this is usual since in objective morality 
m lge-old inherited wisdom is expicssed which 1 public opinion 1 
usinlh considers self evident), 01 i in in is so dependent that he 
gives in to the pressure of souil environment (which makes itself 
lelt is i collective inilutucc) just is it is possible to follow every 
custom and style becuisc ot weikncss Tlie collective not in then 
plivs m consciousness the role of the highest uid most decisive 
v line fm behivior whose mtcnsit) no person il norm nor eccentricity 
cm resist 

But it is ilso conceive iblc tint i conflict should tike place 
between one's own v due direction ind the collective norm which 
enters into consciousness, winch in ij be dcstiuctive or constructive 
It is destructive it the nieich subjective value constitution is 
victorious ovci collective morihty Then the will to live md ict 
in iccord nice with norm is licking Social dennnds ire broken 
m the Time w is is the pusonil norms which mso in one's own 
subjectivity Onlv from the psychologic il point ot view is the 
distinction import mt whether, itt this conflict, the tendency to 
degeneracy H to be sought in recklessness md weakness, in psychic 
mrrownCsS, in evil intention or belligerents But since the collective 
noun by no meuis completely coincides with the ideal of pmo 
morihty, conflicts m ly occur because the Inghei norm lives m the 
lndivulu il const lousne^a md h isserted igunst collective expect itious 
(which rolls onlv embody m ivtrigc morihty) Wc h ivc seen 
tbove th it m tins c isc cither the ethic il right of one’s own entirely 
unique pusomhty miy be decisive without the igcnt idvocating 
i guier ill/ ition of this particul ir bcluvioi, or tint i new md purei 
collective morihty m iv ongimte in the socially dnected mdividinl 
consciousness In both tises m cternil icsponsibihty rests on the 
mui who solves this conflict lie who cl unis ioi himself a spec! il 
morilitv, even if lie docs so with the genuine religious consciousness 
of high pusonil destiny, will novel return unscithed fiorn a situ ition 
winch is too (Inbuilt for rain A pohtici in who Ins to mivigitc 
i collective power tluough unchuted w iteis whcio collectively 
developed genu il inks no unpphciblc oi are even undeveloped, 
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experiences the weight of dostim imohed in being tho peisonal 
instrument of the noimative mind Bnt the other soit of peison 
who tncs to bung to Ins companions a new morality and neu 
foirns of community assumes the difficult task of breaking old and 
tried tables of value m order to establish new ones which arc 
vouched for onh bj Ins own social conscience and the deeper value 
longing of humanity which meets him half wa\ lie must bo 
piepared to have people legard this new fieedom onty as license 
and not as anothei obligation And jet the progiess of moral 
opinion is onlj possible if people are willing to sacrifice the secnntj 
of the old to the possibilities of the new •) 

But these lemarks go far bejond what is pertinent to a theory 
of ty'pes Let us considei only an application 1 elated to the psychologj 
of mental individuality and pointing to new ethical factois 

Collective norms too may have a value content which suipaBses 
tho experiential capacity' of the individual soul structure Wo have, 
however, repcatedlj emphasized the fact that all dnections of mental 
life aie founded simultaneouslj in the individual soul thongh m 
diffcient proportions' We found the entire social ethics as such 
msecuiely anchoied m the soul of the born individualist bnt its 
special content as well may go beyond what the subject who is 
confionted by the noim of his environment is able to perfoim 
Average morality may demand, for instance, that one should be 
8elf-suppoiting and keep one’s economic aftaus in ordei A thoiougkty 
uneconomic man — peiliaps a great artist — fails in this lespect 
because it does uot strike a sjmpatbetic chord m him as in otheie 
The same s\ stem of morals can also establish the norm of conjugal 
faithfulness But the individual ma\ be of such aesthetic mobility' 
that he is capable of eroticism but not of true love Oi a man 
may be asked to defend his lights and assert himself against other 
people’s claims though he mav perhaps be such a sensitive, loving 
nature that he cannot endure conflict, or a thinker who consideis 
every other business more impoitant than the rights of his empirical 
peisonality 

Thus befoie the foinm of collective morality charactei can 
become guilt, though it is veiy questionable whether a man would feel 


’) One might say in passing that only he who has or might have 
energy enough to keep the ‘Jaw’ is able to break it 
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himself convicted bj lus own conscience The more individualities 
diffei entiate themselves and develop their own normative world, 
the moic will the two -value judgments clash 

Wo must also add to the fundamental psychic structmc the 
individualizing factoi of the general m on til and ethic il dev elopmental 
level of the individual The ruling collective morality mav, be 
citliei too mature or insufficiently so Applied collective moiahly 
usually does not even strive toward final minuteness m this in- 
dividualization, much less reach it 

Neithei moial science. nor oui present social morality evei 
appioach the wholly unique moial situation Evciy collective 
morality is a function of the objective social culture w ith its unique 
histoiicnl and geographical conditions, with its ranks of value and 
the value eccentricities upon which it is based Despite all his- 
torical singularity the normative mind, whose eternal fundamental 
structure appears here only in a histoncally unique foim, is active 
m such a collective moiality insofar as it has a truly ethical 
content The moial attitude of a man (his ethical ckaiactei) is 
al 6 o very closelj lclated to Ihb individual mental stiuctme This 
belongs more 01 less closely to an eternal tvpe It is fuithoimoic, 
because of its liistoiical_ cultural position, filled with special his- 
torical contents Thus each man has his entue individual ethical 
law (his Idea) But this is just as ngid as Kant’s categorical 
imperative and is only the application of eteinal noims to a unique 
mental fact which neithei the experiencing agent himself noi 
anothei of deep undei standing can evei lcasonabty and completely 
cany out 

It is difficult to intei pret the connection between hisloncal 
morality and historico-geogiaphic cultuie in such a u ly that the 
collective morality of an epoch clearly appeals One must then 
still differentiate between what is on the aveiagc embodied in 
society as an msuied possession, and what lemams unattainable 
demand, longing and ideal It is still moic difficult howevei 
scientifically to illuminate the veij specific ethical destiny of a 
definite type and a special histone kind of mind They can only 
be appioximated But both still refer to some stiuctnre, that is, 
to a mental context of achievements which as a whole is constant 
The individual ethical special case, however, which is brought about 
by fate is wliolty irreducible One cannot Bay what pos.tion geneial 



moiality will and ouglit to take m regard to it until populai 
opinion actually has been formed Only certain directives may be 
foretold and that out of the ethical social stiuctuic which we have 
pieviousty developed Conespondingty, one may smmise but not 
unequivocally dednee how n person whom one knows will behave 
m a veiy special situation, that is, in a case which cannot be 
suosnmed nndei typical moial situations 

In other words, one mnst not expect from scientific ethics a 
minutely developed casuistic We have heie (1) outlined the eteinal 
stinctnre of peisonal and collective moiality (2) We have in- 
timated, that science when histoncallj conciete, may, in the main, 
structnrallj giasp the morality of a nation in a definite cultural 
epoch and the ethics of a clear-cut individual But (3) as little 
as we can absolutely predict tomoirow’s weather with our advanced 
natural scientific knowledge, just bo little can we understand hy 
means of geistcsKtssenscliaftlichc categories unexpected occmrences 
The ethical decision itself really sets a limit to science foi it on- 
gmates m unexplored religious depths winch we are inclined sub- 
sequently to project into the eh iracterological pictnre Thus for 
the past and its dead w e can only attain a descriptive and under- 
standing moial science 


C 

Oui investigation seems to end very negatively In place of 
the hoped foi objective ordei of valnes we have found only sub- 
jectue factors whioh deteimme a value perspective, and alwajs 
more and moie individualizing factors instead of the unequnocal 
eternal older From the objective adequate comprehension of 
general value essences we were led to the actual value experience 
in its changing intensity, fiom the supposed!} independent values 
to the experienced value context in which the content of values 
may be variously embodied We then added the individual 6onl 
structure which may develop as something unique to the point wheie 
it is almost incompiehensible Finally, we also investigated the shaie 
of a historically singular social morality whose moral genuineness 
could bj no means be guaranteed m every respect and with which 
the individual might conflict eithei destructively or constructive!} 

Now it is time, entirely to abandon this methodological fiction 
of the eternal spheie of valnes which would be grasped in ‘pme’ 
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acts of intentional feeling, preference or rejection It haB ac- 
complished its mission but also shown its inner impossibility For 
what is the meaning of this statement that ‘valncs’ themselves rest 
in a spheie of pure essences? Even the supporteis of this theory 
cannot believe that they are always attached to the same object 
or real objects which are only related by species But they only 
appear m the mental process of life which is always divided into 
a duality of subject and object They cannot be ‘separated’ from 
this process nor ‘hypostasized’ but always remain meaningful 
01 game members only within this structure 

Bnt if, within the framework of this slrnctme we do not want 
to do without the judgment, whethei genuine or spurious, ‘objective 
or merely subjective’, theic lemains only to assume that a legality 
of normatnc character is active in the oigamcally structured 
process of value experiences and value positings (as we have 
already worked out in Part I, Ch V for the abstractly isolated 
value regions) But* here we arc no longer dealing with isolated 
norms but with the total norm, and also accoidingly with gindations 
of value experiences and a nine positings which must be expiessed 
partly in structured developments and paitly m unsolved conflicts 

Onr hypothesis can now only be that a normative legality is 
active m this totality oF mental life just as it is m the particular 
spheres, which appears in experience as the judgment of inferiority 
or superiority of values, as the fulfillment of, or failuie in duty And 
so it seems that we progress no farthei than Kant and his school 
from the assumption of a foimal lav which regulates the tank of 
behavioi and mind And the eternal idea of an ideal value s\ stem 
which is nevertheless without content, and which is not mcicly 
individually or collectively valid, is based on the idea of such a 
legulative ‘ought’ 

And now after all these pieparations we may take a step 
into actuality We may at least designate the cultural locus 
where the temporally determined approximations to this ideal value 
sj stem are earned out It is ceitam that they can only succeed 
m an ethically productive soul which is at the same time broadened 
by the reception of the most comprehensive contempoi ary mental 
content and purified by moral energy And we are alwaj s dealing 
with the total mental productivity of life which is guided by the 
normative value law 
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Then flic culfiir.il work which is h iscd on objective cvaln lfions 
is repiescntcd ns a piogiesenc building up, .is i ci cation or v iluc 
— even (hough bound bv norms and facts — and as i conquest 
which cm onl\ be achieved bv pioductivc encigj The itt.iinments 
of pei tonalities (01 groups) iic then gi ided according to their vilue 
link In ill of them, msof n is thev value iccoiding to nouns, 
thcic is \ struggle and an npw nd stnving, 1 contmn.il 1 ejection 
of the lower in fivoi of the highci \nliie llj such noik tho 
monl world 01 the woild of values is giuduallv built up There 
is a rink older of minds is well as of n itions, though theciitcm 
of their rank lie hnallv m the piuportion of powci which thc\ assert in 
cv iluatian, in othei words m theii lcligious value lank md cci taint) 

This ethical prodnctivitv ma\ appear in thieo topical foims 
m the cnltiii.il context Oicatcst md mo«t influent! il is the religious 
natuie which, Horn the focil point of its mental indiudiialih , attains 
i new value point of view for itself md othcis m defining its 
position to the collective objective stock of life, and its own kind 
of exponcnce, which is iblc to gi isp the ‘content’ of things 
HVhitevci thus uses- out of the primil dcp*hs of an ethicnllv 
creative mind becomes, then, in ideal noim svstem whicli is elevated 
to the position of the highest noim even over those who arc not 
)ct sufficient!) mature foi it, not organized or capnble of ex- 
periencing it Religions termmolog) calls tin*, cspccnall) when its 
lesult comes fiom giace rather than one’s own deed, revelation 

The second, pcihaps less clcai-cnt foim is the irtistic creativo 
power which fixes in great plistic pictmcs the gun of a whole 
life, which is purified bv the moral mind so that it is opened to tho 
contemplation and empath) of those who "re capable of surmising 
the ‘content’ of the aesthetic elements born in imagination Homci, 
Dante, Goethe have not on!) stimulated mankind acstheticall) but 
also ctbicall) enlightened them by the medium of this sj mbolism 
And they enlighten even those wiio arc not sufficiently mature to 
understand them It is m tins vv ij th it we mnst mterpiet the line 
‘U)id die Sonne Homers, sichc, sic Icuchtct auch tins’’ 1 ) 

Namely his humanity of eterailly noble content has evolved for 
the world an ideal value sj stem b) which the generations of today 
ns well as of yesterday still learn and grow 

') SchiUei Dei Spasm gang ‘And lo, Homer’s suu shines for us also 1 
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And finally we mnst consider philosophy too Hegel’s statement 
that it, like Minerva’s owl, begins its flight only m the twilight is 
not quite true Certainly as a science it is bound to the law of 
objective cognition by means of which it views the manifold matenals 
of life and receives them into the thinking soul but in the sense 
of total mental foimation of life the philosophic thmker too may 
be productive Building on the comprehension of the ‘world’ and 
its conectly cognized law, he develops new levels of value life in 
creative vision It is his puvilege as well as his duty to be always 
one step in advance of his time In his pioblems he must solve 
the conflicts in which ho clashes with contempoiary moiality and 
the limitations of his own nature His intellectual achievements 
will purifj and save otheis Wo still entertain a profonnd admiration 
foi the mind of Plato which saw amid the chaos of life, with 
leligious, aesthetic and theoietic power of propheej, the eternal 
standards which act m onr bieast and legnlate the whole woild 
And his master Socrates who first saw the puie Good has with 
him freed us from the deceptive play of appaient values which 
mislead the soul He has shown us that we cannot oppose the 
Spirit without denjing and betraung the divine in us In the 
train of these two gieat minds follow the othei thinkers who have 
discovered new stais in the moral fiimiment 

It follows fiom the moaning which we have ascnbed to leligion, 
namelj its essential direction to what is final and total, that the 
pronounced religious set is the highest among the formations of the 
ideal mind which aie developed by the co-operation of the deepest 
personal value and noim expenences with the given collective 
norms of genuine content We also know, howevei, that religion 
alwajs depends on the language of other spheres of meaning It 
needs theoretic and aesthetic mental foimations to express itself 
Theie is theieforc no gieat leligion without nijths which combine 
all three aspects, religious, theoietic and aesthetic It is for this 
reason that whenever Plato wants to expiess an\ thing trulj final 
he is forced to use mj thological language — And jet this fact 
is also tiue m anothei connection wheie a leligiouslv intended 
ideal value sjstem lias once liistoiicallj developed from the 
depths of the normative mind which conBtantlj lenews itself, there 
it is furthei foimed and elaborated both by high art and gieat 
plnlosophi There develop these tiemendous cieative mental pio- 
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Auctions winch we can tiacc in Chiistianify from the Church Fathers 
(St AuguBtin) and the agnostics, through the scholastics (Thomas 
Aquinas) to Leibniz and Kant, Schleiermacher and Hegel, fiom 
Dante and the Gothic cathcdials to Michelangelo, Bach and Goethe 
Apparently this stream which is fed by the Absolute and announces 
to the world its measures as Plato did m ancient times, moves 
apait from the course of history 

If anyone thinks that he can ignoie such classic masters because 
of his own value cei tainty he makes a great mistake Any one who 
does not stand leceptiycly m the stream of creative mind would 
have to bring up the same degiec of productivity if he wanted to 
replace this investigating force And consequently we conclude 
that the concrete rank ordei of value is not anything finished but 
is won step by step m a histonco mental process It is not grasped 
by the abstract indmdnal conscience as such but only by what 
participates in the objective mental life and the realized level of 
the normatne mind The law of this mind lives m even bosom 
that has the power to feel it Bnt its individual noims must be 
conquered gradually" and not everyone is from the outset sufficiently 
matuie and receptive for the higher levels According to our 
conclusions too the lank order of values lemains a graded older 
But one cannot skip a level, e\ ery one must be achieved with all 
the earnestness of personal conscientious decision and formation 
of life Anyone who only dimly sees the top is not yet at the 

summit And above wbnt we see there aie always higher ranges, 
plastic value positions which arise fiom the moral battle of life 
The neo-platonic and Lcibmtzean thoughts on the gradated 
lealm of the 6pint thus become foi us stages of moral value content 
and moral value systems Above every accomplished level there 
is a still higher one, even if the absolute propoition to value is 
denied to the individual and collective value subjects since they 
value under definite limited historical conditions The normative 
mind lives and acts m eveiy one, though it does not absolutely' 
triumph — that would be divinity — and only ainvcs at a certain 
historical configuration of the objective mind in which genuine 
value always struggles with the spurious, the higher with the lower 
A being in whom only genuine values mle and in whom the higher 
values do not partially exclude the lower ones, would be so infinite 
as to deseive to be called God God is m ns as energy and 
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impulse though we cnnnot ourselves become God There is alwaj s 
something above ns to which we address our leverence and final 
longing When we feel that we approach this highest most closelj , 
we surmise the highest moment But the highest moment itself 
nevei actnallj comes Therefore Occidentals who want a culture 
find Balvation not m contemplative devotion to something which 
alreadj exists and only overcomes us, but m continued striving 
Grace only comes to the active man God only helps to triumph 
the man who works over himself, and the passive individual 
receives the visit of God, as it were, unpiepared and incomplete 
We cannot theiefoie get awaj from Fichte's profonnd thought 
‘Think that jon in youiself are nothing but thiough God eveiything, 
so that jou become noble and strong in thiB thought But act 
as if there were no God to aid jou and that you must do every- 
thing alone as indeed He will help you in no othei waj than m 
hav ing given you to yourself ’ •) 

') Fichte, Works (Literary remains) m p 449 



5 

THE PERSONAL IDEAL 


T he threads of our investigation converge in a final point the 
philosophy of peisonality With the pieccding exposition we 
have sm passed the limit winch, vo had to maintain in the abstract 
representation of the typical attitudes 

There we viewed the individual as a fixed mental structure 
and saw his mnei structural law in the valueB which weie of 
pnmaiy importance foi his life We appioaclied the mjstery of 
peisonalitj , foi the time being in a purely descriptive way, from 
the value structure 01 value constitution ‘Tell me what you value 
and I will tell yon what you aie’, thus we might paraphrase an 
old proverb 

Only historical observation and comparison can illuminate m 
detail how fax this personal value structme is pie-foimed in the 
gei ms of mental individuality, and how much it is changed by the 
chaiacter-forming power of em nonment and fate Dilthej distin- 
guishes the acqnned structural context (the developed individuality) 
fiom inherited structure William Stern staits his investigation 
with the principle of conveigence, that is, he believes that the 
developed prodnct grows eveiy where both fiom an inborn factoi 
and from one which is exteinallj influential Experience testifies 
to this duality and teaches us above all how stionglj social position, 
vocation and the opinions and customs of his immediate environment 
determine the individual who is exposed to the combined effects 
of these foices 

Although natuial science may attempt to understand inner 
foim itself as a pioduct of adaptation, G-eisteswissenscJiaft would 
regard this as a deduction of the meaningful fiom the meaningless 
The decisive form foi the oreation of life lies in man himself 
We cannot do without the assumption of a pre-foimed structuie 
even though we admit that it can, to a certain extent, be changed 
bj the impressions and expenences of life 



Another question is when can it be recognized 9 Only m raie 
cnses is u child’s mental direction so strongly emphasized that its 
future soul form seems to be unequivocally defineable The working 
out and establishment of the mental bent usually comes only 
during puberty which, therefore, besides the first years of life, 
is the most important time foi education We cannot, however, 
saj whether to a mentnllj trained vision ever) thing here would 
nppen to be rigid necessity Man} thinkers are inclined to view 
the attitude of each individual as a sort of timeless idea which 
m the process of development -only uni oils itself temporally befoie 
our vision Aristotle sa}8 that everything which appears in the 
developed condition has been pre-formed in heredity, because he 
believes that form is both the law and the goal of development 
Thus what is valid for the species must also hold true for the 
difccrcntiated individualities, assuming of course that the} signify 
a constant law of action and reaction m the sense of the first pages 
of this book Goethe has purposely emphasized this paradox in 
the expression l Gepraegte Form, die lebend sicli entwicLclt ', , for 
ho experienced himself in this waj And this is all that is meant 

b} the phrase ‘Become what you are’ (Pmdai), and by the doctrine 

of intelligible character which continually recurs though in man} 
different forms from the ancient religious contexts (Karma, Atman, 
Predestination) up to tho time of Geiman idealism 

But of course one must remember that life shows mnumeiable 
mixed forms and that a wavenng between certain limits is all the 
more possible since we must admit that two 6onls can live in one 
breast and struggle with each other (See below IV 1) l ) In some 
cases of development the aim seems to be to work out more and 
moie cleaily the indicated onesided type, in others to suimount 

onesidedness It is a well known fact that in old age theie is 

frequently - a transition to the religious attitude Perhaps then this 
‘imprinted foim’ is only the methodological principle of investigation 
in whose unit} we comprehend the manifoldneBS of an individual 


i) Thus we see in Plato the rh}thmically alternating psychic currents 
of the ascetic orphic and the erotic-enthusiastic motives the feeling of 
the cave, the joy of beauty, the desire to die and the necessity of creating 
In Schiller we see the continual wavering between the aesthetic drive for 
unity and the dual experience of unity of thought and wealth of sensible 
experience 

Spranger, Tvpes o£ men 
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life process, and also the ethical norm in which the rank of even 
level is measured, though only from the viewpoint of achieied 
personal maturity 

Wo do not labor undei the delusion that we have reduced to 
mental laws the mystenes of development Here we have a new 
problem winch wc do not propose to treat completely bnt only to 
indicate a few outlines And wo shall try, purely psychologically 
for the time being to investigate in methodological specialization 
personal development, insofar as it is internally determined by its 
pre-formed attitude Only later shall wc add to this the ethical 
point of view 


A 

Environment and Fate, as inclusive concepts of external con- 
ditions and occurrences which influence an individuality, seem only 
to play the role of material with which the inner mental personality 
occupies itself, by which it develops and, under ccit un circumstances, 
strengthens itself 'I have never heard of a case in which Fate 
1 e external influences, radically changed a matin e man from one 
type to another, except for the above-mentioned transition to the 
religious type which however can actually include all others from 
the beginning 

Even though we are inclined to regard the individual who 
develops from within as an instance of meaningful selection expressed 
in actions and reactions to the external conditions of life, it is 
nevertheless very important for the result of tins developmental 
process what materials are offered for selection b\ environment and 
heredity The power of education is based on conscious moial 
regulation of enuronment and partly of heredity too It can only 
offer and cultivate possibilities but not form or implant them at will. 

A man who becomes conscions of his own mental development 
is almost certain to judge it according to the style of his fundamental 
attitude i) 


') This becoming historical to one’s self — in the sense that one feels 
the mneT necessity of personal evolutions and revolutions — is moreover 
in the secular region something very modern which hardly goes farther 
hack than Goethe As a religious phenomenon it is mnch older — Schiller 
learned from Koerner, ‘that troth too has its seasons with human beings’ 
(to Koerner, 15 IV, 1788) 
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The theoretic type is inclined to reduce the procesB of his 
development to rational, consciously apprehended stepB He believes 
that every single stage was carried out under intellectual necessity, 
and that all he has become has been the result of will and choice 
based on general rnles of life J ) The autobiographies of rationalists 
of the eighteenth centuiy (and of the twentieth century too) testify 
to this conception The economic man on the other hand, lcgaids 
Ins dei elopment as a consequence of puiposive adaptations in which 
each time he has mastered a new phase of life All life is for 
him *i kind of skilfull techmqne The aesthetic type, at least of 
the cl issic sort, believes that his growth was organic He has 
nssiimlrted the impressions of life as material, searched foi and 
made a part of his sonl nen life conditions and thus became what 
he i«. an organic form endowed with soul The case is different 
with the seekers for expencnce nho allow themselves to be deter- 
mined hi new groups- of stimuli, and with the expressionists who 
somrtimcs see life suddenly ‘m a new light’ and who regard their 
existence as a senes of subjoctive changes Development is reduced 
to creative love and friendship, to profound mental communities 
of gning and receiving if the social factor predominates The 
political typo (in our broader sense of the word) regards himself 
as self-made, by a deed of freedom He his conquered the lesistance 
of the dull world by energy of will and created his own sphere 
of existence Indeed he interprets his charactei as tho work of 
a freely willed original deed The religious man, finally, feels in 
his development eithei the grace of God which has tendeily guided 
all his steps, or the world-conqnering power of his own soul which 
has fought for the divine Both are sometimes conceived as a 
quiet continuous activity and sometimes as a sudden conversion or 
series of conversions m which the highest meaning is revealed 
God is active in me, or I in God Whether calm or tempestuous, 
the fundamental religious attitude is unmistakeable in all four forms 
and is easily united to tho other onesided forms of self-expenence 

Apparently puberty is always the time of life in which mental 
personality first awakens Before then it may occasionally show 
itself in many different ways, but the life of a child is 'so un- 

i) Wundt was much more than a mere theorist And yet the wish 
to experience even death with fnll consciousness is very characteristic of 
this great thinker Erlebtes mid Erlarmies, Stuttgart 1920 p 118 

20 * 



differentiated, subject and object are m him so undivided, that we 
can scarcely speak of actual mental life or of a participation in 
the objective historical world But when the self for the first time 
confronts the world as something for its own sake, the formations 
of the mind begin to be active, though not even then in one 
pronounced direction Instead, either one of two things is characte- 
ristic of puberty (1) the predominance of the aesthetic attitude 
m which all othei spheres of life may be simultaneously ‘experi- 
mented with’, or (2) the sudden appearance of certain attitudes 
For a time he seeks useful activity, then he is a religious enthusiast, 
periods of affectionate trust alternate with self-isolation and a wild 
obstinacy which tries to compel recognition, then again he seizes 
upon theoretic and technical problems It almost seems here as 
if the individual mind stood before a wealth of possibilities But 
perhaps it is only apparently so for this quest is not wholly free 
nor is it a search for purely objective values and obligations but, 
above all, a quest for one’s self Fundamentally its future is 
predestined, but the- final stamp of this form still depends on the 
material which life presents and the level of formation which is 
offeied to the searching individuality With some people this process 
continues from puberty for ten or fifteen years The individual 
form is only gradually disclosed and latest of all with mere aesthetic 
seekers, like the pure impressionists whose fate it is to have no 
fixed form but to flutter from flower to flower, sampling each In 
others the imagination, which at first surrounded the hidden solid 
core like a soft shell (but often lets its outlines clearly shine 
thiough) gradually fallB away In the place of unlimited possibilities 
there remains a onesided individuality The greater opportunity 
it has had really to be itself m life’s activity the more strongly 
it appears Very often, however, a forced vocation hides the real 
essence and thus an innei conflict occurs which eventually Baps 
the best energies >) 

B 

The mental growth of a human being is not, however, merely 
a continuous process, not simply development in the narrow sense, 

') For further detail see my Psychologie des Jugendalters On Goethe’s 
position in regard to this problem which is essentially the same cf the 
speech cited above 
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but also moral training Normative powers enter into the instinctive 
value direction m all possible forms in which moral norms appear 
aB personal conscience, as collective morality and as an ideal system 
of value, and are active both as a broadening and a restricting 
morality The individual soul participates m these mental powers 
They unite themselves to the rest of the environment which, by 
its mere presence, develops habits and thus a certain form 

The most difficult problem lies in the above-mentioned tension 
which exists between the duty to experience and the experience 
of dutj 

The dnty to expenence ' can only be posited from an over- 
lndrwdnal point of view The author of these commands ib either 
collective morality which demands from the members of the group 
a definite moral character and behavior, or a still higher ideal 
si stem of value which is, of course, also derived from a historical 
process but seeks to elevate itself to a Bphere of absolutely valid 
standards which transcends time, and strives to avoid obligation 
to special variable life conditions of a group — either m the name 
of God, in that of a complete humanity or in the spirit of a genuine 
idea of culture Both norms are directed to all individuals who 
belong to this objective and ideal mind as their snperordinated 
total of culture 

This duty to experience becomes an experience of duty when 
the ovcrmdividual norm is actualized in the individual consciousness 
and is active there as a real force It is probably very rare that 
there is no answering echo For, with our whole selves we are not 
only children of nature but also of the histonco- social mind to 
which we belong Furthermore, because we are human beings we 
cany the eternal, ideal, fundamental, directions of mind (Ideas) as 
normative forces in ourselves But suppose a being is not suffi- 
ciently mature for the special content and level of these over- 
individual norms, or deviates in his instinctive structure from those 
demands which are permeated by a highly purified meaning content? 
In the first case we do not even have a strongly conscious expelience 
of conflict because the individual is not yet capable of Beeing the 
overindividual norms In the second case we have that situation 
of conflict which is so characteristic of moral life 

Education enters in here as a social measnie, and in both 
CaseB attempts to obtain a hearing for the authoritative norm One 
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should never base education merely on collective morality, but 
alwajs bejond that on an ideal 8 } stem of values, tbit is, the 
final rcligio-moi il meaning of life and a ‘classic’ educational content 
But neitbei the ideal nor the collective force can be effective from 
the outside The aim of all education is to enter into the center 
of the personal!} affiimmg value- positing mdmdual and lai bare 
that innermost legion where the authoritative demand becomes a dutj 
which is acknowledged b} the better self md 60 derated to the highest 
pcisonal ideal Thus there is an autonomous dut} too, and this 
alone, because it is a part of the self, has the power which guarantees 
progress from the lower vnlue to the demanded higher one For 
all personal morality depends on the eneigj which brings ibout 
the sacrifice of the lower life for the higher and the narrower for 
the broader existence 

We have seen that a morality can arise from these depths 
which might surpass and piuify the given collective moralitj Indeed 
it is the final source in which the ideal value s\ 6 tcm is always 
born anew and, under certain circumstances, creativel} developed 
In the following wo~ 6 hall not speak of this rare climax of moral 
power, but shall assume tk it the individual finds himself m a totality 
of life which is ahead} moial, that is, iu an objective mental 
situation m which the normative (ide il) mind is the guiding power 
And we shall further assume that the individual who is filled with 
the content of this greater mind makes his value decisions in complete 
freedom and punt} of conscience The norms winch he then finds 
m himself will hav e one of two effects thej will either broaden him 
or — for the sake of a higher value — limit him Both are 
possible either for the sake of the personal value content or of 
the social value content, to live for which is an essential moral 
command The personal ideal is determined from these four directions 
and thus also includes the demands of the genuine social w ill to value 

1 We have previously designated the broadening norm as 
foimative morality It is primarily rooted m the individuality itself 
which is conscious of the limits of its personality From this 
develops personal striving for culture, and those aspects of man 
which do not belong to the predominant trend of his nature should 
be cultivated It seems to be a personal experience of duty to 
refine a crude personality into a cultivated one The man who 
has a theoretic bent must also develop himBelf for piactical life 
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in economics, politics and society The pnrely aesthetic type must 
balance his universal receptivitj by concrete woik The meaning 
of self-education is the absorption of an objectively valuable content 
into the individuality whose central being is not thus extinguished 
but rather enriched And when we grasp the world with our 
theoretic and aesthetic organs, where it is fairly remote, literal} 
cultuic usually predominates But it is nowheie limited to this, 
though in Germany culture is only mterpieted as science because 
we are theoretically constituted For just this reason however our 
sc.entiflc education often becomes the reverse of culture •) 

2 Cnlture is therefore not merely something which one owes 
to one's self but also a social duty Our environment demands 
tint we should broaden om selves subjectively so that we can 
umlcrstandingly and cientively participate in its value content 
Souet} usually prescribes a definite form of such education and this 
externally imprinted ideal may conflict strongly with subjective 
ideals Todaj even m socialistic circles people fear ever} thing 
that seems to limit the freedom of a developing man I consider 
this a proof that today no virile individuals are born or that they 
are no longer believed in For, the human will to Bpintual growth 
onlj becomes stronger through opposition A plan of teaching, 
no matter how stupid, .can not immediately extinguish the nature 
which is there From the battle of social and personal cultural 
ideals much stronger formations develop than if the human being 
had been allowed from the outset to advance only m his personal 
direction Just because the individual must take a stand either 
for or against contempoinry culture he must also reckon m hiB 
peisonal ideal with the mental demands of his environment i) 2 ) 


i) My pamphlet Gedanlen ueber Lehierbildung has been little under- 
stood because people could only think of book learning Whether it is a 
blessing to make the entire national culture a book culture will I hope be 
more carefully adjudged by a future time than is being done today 

s ) ‘Every moral individuality needs correction by means of the develop- 
ment of the opposite pole of energy, Frederick the Great should take the 
flute and Napoleon Ossiamc poetry Education may here preach for instance to 
the heroic character of peace and load the Sigwart-character with a little 
thunder and lightning Moreover it must remain a law, since every 
power is sacred, not to weaken anyone, only to awaken its opposite bj 
means of which it harmoniously adds itself to the total ’ Jean Paul, 
Zevana §29 In exactly the same sense cf Schleiermacher in his Paedagogtl 
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3 Wo hnvo nlrcad) deduced the restrictive norm from the 
fact that an individual^) cannot be indcfinitcl) expanded and 
that therefore a lower \nluo must be Encnficcd to n higher one. 
This is ncce^sar) even m an isolated soul One can onl) he 
‘something’ at the sacrifice of something else, for one cannot lie 
ever) thing Wholh universal natures arc entire!} without a center 
or force One must learn to sacnficc life in order to find it, not 
onl\ in aft airs of great moment lint nl«o in ever) da) matters 
Above all one must victorious!) combat the clnim completed \ to 
givo oneself up to 6cnsnal impulses No mcntnl life or creation 
can be icluevcd without asceticism \Micn this is forgotten cmli- 
zntton dcca}s at its loots The more we conquer the sensual m 
ns, even though it too has a limited right, and the more intense elj 
we cxponcncc this ‘Die to live’ the moro mature we Bhnll lie To 
be mature means to have aclncacd self-conquests, though such 
conquests arc never possible without some pam Kver) conflict 
leaves behind a tragic suffering bccuise we could not or ought 
not do what we wanted But the justification of suffering is that 
it lifts us to higher ’evcls People who have not suffered remain 
shallow and pain gives a depth which is seldom attained m a life 
of happiness Onesided attitudes mav exhibit a greatness which 
commands respect, but as mere hcrcdit} the) arc onl) limits and 
linvc no deeper right As conscious nnd self-accepted restrictions 
thev receive the firmness which the battle with the inner and outer 
fate bestows Frederick the Great, who sacrified Ins aesthetic 
tendencies in order to be a servant of the state, ranks higher than 
the voung Ilnmboldt who wnntcd onlv to live Ins own life It 
must not be bcltcvcd that Goethe made no sclf-conqiicst6, but such 
a potent creative power welled up within him that he wnB able 
to cover ever) scar with ros\ flesh 

4 The most dccmivo limitations come to a moral individual 
as demands of society in which ho wants to and must be a sub- 
ordinated part From infanc) lie ib surrounded b) commandments 
which all preach ‘Thou shalt not 1 ’ It is a well-known fact that 
collective moralit) expresses itself far more often m ncgativ e than 
positive commands, even though not all as much as the decalogue It 
is alwa)6 a ease of respecting the limits of otbei lives, indeed activelv 
willing them as one’s own limits If perfect freedom is granted to 
ever) person social life is impossible Tins is tme not onl) of tlio 
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economic spheie with its divisible goods, but also of the formation 
of one’s entire inner life which, beyond its own value must be a 
value for others An individuality is complete only when these 
socially posited values are adopted as its own For m moral 
service man becomes richer and not poorer When the collective 
consciousness too is ethically alive within him he is filled with a 
really wide life content Giving and receiving are so intimately 
intci woien in human society, especially in a nation, that it is 
impossible to keep separate the part of every individual And 
thus too the limitation demanded by collective morality is a law, 
e\cn though it does not deserve a pure moral value, which must 
he fnlfillcd before it can be abolished People should greet the 
liberators of humanit} with suspicion if they go to work in any 
other way, that is without respect, for then there is something in 
them which is not wholly pure and clean 

When we ask foi the exact relation between the broadening 
and restricting norms jve find ourselves at the confines of what can 
be scientifically determined The reality of moral life which has 
dei eloped historically, always shows some interfusion of values which 
we shall later call forms of mental synthesis Social Utilitarianism 
is one of them even though still a primitive fusion of economic 
and social values Pistols ethics combines the theoretic with the 
aesthetic, and jn the moral theory of Shaftesbury we find a unique 
interrelation of egoiBm, altruism and aesthetic moralitj Kant unites 
theoretic with political elements m forming his ethics and every 
national ideal of culture contains a graded synthesis of values 
which is meaningfully related to the level of culture and the 
histoncallj developed national character 

Any individual who consciously tries to create his own moral 
life is confronted by the same problem He must organize his 
value life The fact that everj thing cannot simultaneously come to 
the fore with the Bame strength is intimated even in the rank order 
which he grants in his choice to the individual claims of value 
And oui description of the onesided attitudes has Bhown that certain 
value directions even exclnde each other We must not try to 
hide this fact Ethical antinomies are contained m the stiuctuie 
of life itself and are not brought into it by the fault of man 
Rather, the unknown forces of life are those which make him guilty 
The dialectic of life’s laws repeatedly brings about collisions of 
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personal value determinations from winch ho nover escapes com- 
pletely nnscatlicd Ho is imbued with in ideal of unbroken total 
life development But how often does economic necessity conflict 
with tho will to loic, the mil to truth with the will to assort 
another gcnuiuc 1 nluc, tho aesthetic inner luirmonj with tho realism 
of existence m the stitc, economics md society These contrasts 
cannot be explained awaj The} nc there and m thorn the tragedy 
of life begins, for life is, throughout, tragic 

That we return hero also to different basic wa>s in which 
these different personal value decisions aro earned out is onty an 
application of onr tlicon of attitudes This process is npparentty 
most peiccful m the aesthetic n itnro which achieves a form of life 
Culture for this icason is often thought of preferably as an aesthetic 
quality of man, for the aesthetic set can include tho greatest fulness 
of life, though onty as a contemplative and imaginative possession 
And the man} sidedness of aesthetic contact with life alwn}s con- 
tains some danger of shallowness, of lming no center m life and 
of rolatmli A practical human being cannot form himself m 
this wa\ lie must .assume the guilt of a limited attitude toward 
life or lie would lick the capacity foi ictiou “An active man 
rejoices in partis inship ’ And tins limitation not onty results from 
Ins own nature but also from other peoples right to live which 
he includes in his economic, political or social life Am one who 
takes np cv erv thing can no longer create This truth applies also 
to the defenders of a universal general culture 

Individual stmdards however, cannot be scientificnlty deduced 
Rather they are ouly contained in the v iluc constellation which 
one might call the content of individual conscience Tins conscience 
is not wholly unsupported For the most part it finds read} -made 
value decisions of historical societv and usualty adopts them, and 
be}ond, those highest, timelesB, moral guiding stars which we have 
called ideal s> stems of value Every one of them is the lesult 
of a moial struggle, so there is no great final world-view whether 
loligious, poetical or philosophical which is not tragic The} are 
all blood} victories over lower life and one feels in them still 
the pain of the breach ovei which thev beroicalty triumphed No 
heio is without wounds after tho battle Indeed not even among 
themselves is there peace the great religions are in continnal 
conflict with one another And even within our closed cultural 
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spheie the Christian ideal of love, the Greek -humanistic and the 
ethico-political ideals of duty signify -widely separated world-forces 
which compete with each other for moral supremacy The question 
of what guidance to accept is again wholly a mattei of individual 
conscience when a man has arrived at the point where he no 
longer merely leceives his peisonal ideal world but builds it from 
within with free responsibility And he would really be alone 
unless the ultimate welled up in him and helped him — his God 
Therefore the norm of the personal ideal can only be pronounoed 
in formal imperatives As soon as the emphasis is laid in the 
direction of expansion one might speak of a demand for the com- 
possiblc maximum of life’s value Whatever things are ‘compossible’, 
that is, can exi6t side by side in an individual manner of moial 
life formation, can only (disiegaidmg the general theoiy of types 
of individual attitudes) be fought through and decided m every 
individual case The aim of personal perfection which lies m the 
nutonomj of a moral man might be expressed m the demand 
Be whatever you can, hi it he it wholly > 

And if one wants to express the negative aspect too, the 
f ictor of demanded limitation, this maxim must be replaced by the 
following one 

Be the highest that you can and ought to he within the limits 
of the demands of social ethics and your peisonal value capacity r 
Onlj the value testing voice in one’s own breast, which we 
call conscience, can tell what this highest is concretelv, unless it 
is taken from the ethico- social mind and the ideal value system 
which is developed above it 

* Sofort nun tvende dich nach tnnen, 

Das Zentrum findest du dadnnnen, 

Woran kein Eilcr swcifeln mag 
Wirst leine Hegel da vermtssen, 

Denn das selbstaendige Gcimsscn 
1st Sonne deinem Sittentag ’ 

•) I choose this expression in order to indicate a concealed connection 
with motives of the Leibnizean philosophy There even God’s choice of 
values is bound to these limits of value agreement 




PART IV 

THE UNDERSTAND! NG OF 
MENTAL STRUCTURES 




1 

COMPLEX TYPES 


I n working out the previous part, we have alieady abandoned the 
procednre of isolation and idealization which led to the basic 
tvpes For, both personal and collective morility go beyond the 
onesided mental forms and arc based on a synthesis of values 
turned to normativity which alone corresponds to the complete 
rcalit\ of life 

We have reduced the very complex mental textuie to 'a limited 
number of basic motives in which we believe that wc have grasped 
independent meaning directions which cannot be further analyzed 
Our anal} 6is is not only completely proved by the unique Gestalt- 
quahiaet and legality of ever} motive but is further substantiated 
bj the fact that all phenomena of mental life can be understood 
as permutations of these ’Simple, partial structures 

It is true that modern philosophy cites, besides the kinds of 
value which wc have called primary, a further supposedly independent 
class of values of which we have hitherto seaicely spoken, the 
Bocalled vital values Ever since the time of Nietzsche they have 
played an important part in philosophy, and that such widely 
divergent thinkers as Bergson, Simmel and Schelei have adopted 
them in their views of the mind is a fact which must set us thinking 
The essence of the vital sphere is, of course, variously defined If 
one takes the original meaning of the term literally, one is dealing 
with those values which are expenenced in physical health, energy and 
purity, that is, in objective terminology, bodily values Max Scheler, 
who characterizes these values as ‘noble’ or ‘vulgar’ — I should 
think it would be more correct to say ‘noble’ and ‘ignoble’ 1 ) — 
maintains that ‘the vital values are a completely independent 

i) For only that which follows from an ignoble attitude is vulgar 
Physical weakness and sickliness constitute a lack of vitality but are not 
by any means ignoble 
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mode, and can be reduced neither to values of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness noi to my mental value I consider that the mis* 
understanding of tins fact is one of the fundamental -weaknesses of 
proMous ethical doctnncs’ 1 ) 

Vital values, indeed, present the only further class of values 
whose independence might cause serious discussion Wo do not 
wish to cite as in argument against them the fact that they are 
rooted in the physical side of life, that is, m the 'life 1 of the 
nirrow biological mterpietation For, we have had to acknowledge 
mere dull, lifeless matter, msof ir is it could become the foundation 
of values of utility b\ meins of its purely physical qualities, as 
the carrier of mcntallv important \ llues On the other hand, we 
lime established ns the criterion of the independence of a value 
species, the question of whether it could becomo the dominating 
and organizing principle of its own objective mental sphere And 
it scem6 as if in certain stages of civilization, especially at present 
m sport and ill related phi steal exercises, a specinl sphere of vital 
activities is formed This independence is based on the fact that 
other phases of cultural development have endmgertd the aspect 
of vital cnergj and health, both m the individual and in the whole 
But in any case the process of the differentiation from the eternal 
total extent of life of a cultural region with a wholly new experiential 
content and emphasis is a very interesting and remarkable one 
Therefore it is a very serious question whether or not wo should 
add, to the previously developed attitudes a seventh, the vital 
one, as the late development of an eternal and essentially fnnda- 
mentil motive 

We do not want to scoff at this idea For, even if vv e could 
prove that this primal motive is included bv the other valnc directions 
which are known to us, this would bv no means disprove the 
independence of the primal vital phenomenon For, we had to 
show how ill the other attitudes affected the rest of the value 
motives It could be easily shown that in vital values not only 
the qualities of pleasantness and unpleasantness (which we regard 
as feelings rather than as species of valnc) participate and that 
they include not only tho aspect of physical satisfaction of needs 
and therefore are related to the values of utilities in the same 


*) J)er Formalism us p 106 
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way as tlic other physically determined instincts and impnises On 
the contrary it is indubitable that they enter into higher mental 
zones For, in the experience of health and energy of one’s own 
body 01 that of otheis there is an aesthetic factor which animates 
the feeling of self and empathy There is, furthermore, a deep- 
rooted still semi- biological feeling of power, and finally, also a 
factor which is certainly susceptible of ultimate religions meaning 
the body too is a divine vessel 

The relation of the two sexes, a fundamental fact of the 
psycho-physical world, is founded in a zone which is not quite given 
in any of our former descriptions The experience of health, race, 
blood, energy, and physical nobility is a phenomenon by itself 
even thongh it may later become, in the more spiritual form, 
aesthetio empathy for the beanty of an alien sonl, in the more 
mental form, fulness of power which is conscious of its value and 
m the mystioal erotic form, experience of a divine psychic cor- 
porality ~" 

Considering all this, and in view of the fact that finally a 
unique, great and ineradicable zone of life rests upon it in which 
man may center permanently, or at least in whole developmental 
epochs, one might think that here is an attitude which deseives a 
special place But on the othei hand the whole is too much created 
out of the three fundamental levels of the biological, the erotic- 
aesthetic and the political, for one not to see that it is only a 
combination of the well-known primary motives And furthermore 
if we regard the sphere of vital life objectively we see that it 
really does not found a special order of meaning elements in the 
sense that we speak of logical meaningful nmts and their laws, 
of aesthetic forms and their objective structure Rathei, the whole 
falls into the world which, with its physical, chemical and physio- 
logical laws, constitutes the biological zone, though with the notable 
addition that we have here corporality quickened with soul And 
this animation is not merely aesthetic but real 

The question cannot be decided heie and needs the most careful 
investigation We leave it open and limit omselves in the following 
to the syntheses foi which we have found sufficient conditions in 
the six kinds of value That is, we are dealing only with regions 
which we can assume are compiehensible as interrelations of those 
prime motives upon which the attitudes are based 
Sprang er, Slypes of men 21 
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Among the complex formations which arc possible according 
to rules of combination and permutation some arc onlj impoitant 
as logical constructions without being veij influential in the mental 
historical world Others, on the central), also appear in objective 
culture ns structures a Inch are so unique and fixed that they deserve 
special consideration as species of eternal modes 

We can understand them more eii6il) as objective mental forms 
than in the complexes of acts which are related to them, just cb 
Plato found the essence of jnsttce (a personal \irtuc) in the objective 
ideal state Ileie belong cspeciallj tho fusions of tho mental region 
with social forms, that is, communities and dominations Among the 
formei we must distinguish the hind of community or the form of 
union from the mutuall) intended purpose, that is, the economic from 
the utilitarian commumti, the artistic commnmt) from aesthetical!) 
mterpieted society, the scientific organisation from union through 
common beliefs and the religious commnnitv from religions neigh- 
borly loio Sinnl til), in regard to forms of domination, which 
are in themselves » combination of social and political motives, 
we must distinguish the content of objective political B) stems from 
the kind of political acts In this uaj there are economic, ai fistic, 
scientific and religious (chniches) organisations, but also plutocracy, 
aesthetic austocracy, scientific authority and thcocrnci as forms of 
social influence ') 

We shall not follow the possible fusions m all their feasible com- 
binations, principal^ because not onl) the regularit) of the scheme 
wonld be decisive in them but because we should have to investigate 
and individually understand the unique life-function of ever) region 
Let us select at random the point of contact of the imaginative 
and economic S) stems If tbe utilitarian newpomt predominates 
then artistic handicraft deielops, that is, the factors of expression- 
impression and form appear in phenomena which were ongmall) 
endowed with meaning thiough the useful pm pose for which the) 
were intended and the muteual nccessuy to make them Strict]) 
we should fnrther distinguish here the cieative motive (art as a 
business) and the form of appearance (utilitarian ait) If, liowevci, 
the aspects of expression and imagination piedommate while the 


’) I still disregard here the difference in all these societies winch is 
due to tbe degree and nature of statntoiy regulation 
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economic factor is subordinated, then the phenomenon of luxury 
de\ clops In common with economics lnxury still lies in the material 
region of what is desireable and consumeable But it differs in 
tint it contains so much empathtc imagination that calculation and 
thrift ai e not its principle concern but that the expression of psychic 
stimulus is the mam thing (cf above p 135) The fusion of the 
two regions of meaning should be followed m much greater detail 

Further syntheses of fundamental importance are the conjunction 
of science and religiosity in metaphi sicb, of economics and theory 
m the so-called economy of thought, of the economic and social 
latitudes in the utilitarian delations (mutualism) upon which all 
barter and trade are based In philosophic systems one can alwayB 
find an aesthetic factor which is connected with rhythm, symmetry 
,,id completeness of foim, which is not only based on the external 
m itc rials of representation but which also helps to build up the 
totil All kinds of social legulations denote a theoietie factor of 
cognition of law , -foresight and general noimativity In science 
re occasionally speak of ‘ MetJiodtnpolitiV Most of these complex 
facts howevei, haic at least been touched upon m the types 
themselves 

We shall only mention here the three mental directions which 
m the first section (I 2) we called objective cultural legions, but 
which we could not admit in our sjnthetic constructive procedure 
as simple Since we have ahead} given ovei the previous section 
to the subject of morality , only technique, law and education remain 

I 

Like the other regions, technique as a specific phenomenon of 
cultural life is visible m its uniqueness only on the level of higher 
differentiation The pmposivc utilisation of bodily organs and every 
form of tool, especially the skilled activity of the hand and the 
ingenious inventions of primitive technical processes, belong to the 
elementary stages of technique But its own special law only 
appears clearly when it is separated and observed as a relatively 
independent activity Its general essence consists in that, according 
to both the theoretic principle (strictly objective cognition of law) 
and the economic principle (least expenditure of energy) it chooses 
and adapts a sy stem of means which waB intended for some other 
purpose It thus represents a unique combination of science and 

21 * 
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economic? In its thcoictio foundation technique is flic selection 
of ineins in icgard to tlie cconomj of energj , and in its practical 
application, choice of meins on the b isis of thcorctico -economic 
selection 

But the most striking characteristic of technique is tho fact 
thnt it does not b\ itself found an independent species of aalno 
For this rcisou ire Imac not accepted it ns nn independent mine 
region The mere technician does not ask for the aaluo of nn 
aim for whose sake, on the basis of insight into the legality of 
occuricnccs and the most economical expenditure of cnergj , lio 
combines aauoiis means lie presupposes thnt the mine decision 
itself has been made oil n different Iciel or in another region of 
the soul 

Accordingly technique maj sene all other mine regions For, 
each ono cm be rcahred onh through nctivita m the world of 
space and time, forces and energies that is, through real pur- 
posive actiaity 

This work is natnrilty most important in those mines which 
are themsclacs lmmediatcls connected tilth the rone of actnnliti 
We hate 6ccn tint pnmanlt economic tallies arc alwats hound 
to real matter and energi The acquisition and consumption of 
goods which seric the satisfaction of plnsical needs, and thus the 
physical preservation of life and its idnptation, ctnhodt the ni tailing 
of the economic region in the narrow sense, whether it is actualized 
through mdmdual or social actiaity And since the intended mine 
forms and means belong to the t-imc zone, thnt ib the physical 
one, technique has its greatest md most obi ious signific incc in the 
sen ice of economic purposes 

Now with increased refinement and spiritualisation of needs, 
economic goods enter more md more into higher mentil a nine 
legions The distinction between whit is purdi material and what 
has a tinge of mentaliti is onty the result of an abstract obscri ition 
In real life the borderline is not fo clear cut Tims, foi instance, 
tho possession of a book or i musical instrument mav become a 
necessity eacn though life itself docs not depend on it, and earn 
though the valnc of such goods is not purclj economic bnt is inste id 
connected with the imaginable and ideational zones 

On tho other hand, we know that these realms too aie 
parti} dependent on physical goods and events And we can 
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therefore understand that the normative law of economic behavior 
maj surpass purely economic production Consequently there is a 
technique in the higher realms too, of course only insofar as they 
ire actualized through the zone of legality of leal behnvior and 
ictnitv Anyone who devotes himself to cognition needs a scientific 
technique, and whoever creates aitistically uses an artiBtio technique. 
Th(’i methods are then affected by the higher value chaiacter of 
the regions which they serve 

Indeed one can trace the technical basic procedure m the 
context of psychic activity also Political technique, or more 
^ *n< i *11\ social technique, ‘purposnely ’ utilizes the cognized psychic 
1 ' t of behavior in Older to achieve its aims with the least ex- 
penditure of energy But as soon as we deal with the problem 
i r *. ilue positing we reach the limit of mere technique And 
w iicn it is a question of awaking autonomous value positing in 
the souls of others, wo arc m the realm of a wholly different 
process, namelj tho developmental oi pedagogical 

Tlnre is nd fixed borderline between these regions Even the 
trihniqne of scientific research, of plaung the piano and of painting 
ue often separated from the principle of the most economic choice 
oi me ms and are oriented by a choice of means more in accordance 
with their own species uf value One secs that here is preserved 
only the aspect of contact with the legality of leal activity, while 
economic law retreats more and moie into the background And 
atcoidingly the term technique may be used either in a literal or 
a derived sense 

Ttcliniqne in the literal sense is tho combination of matter 
and energy guided by the theoiy of cauBnl connection and the 
economy of cnergj , that is, the dev elopment of a system of suitable 
means to serve economic ends Technique m the derived and 
broader sense is the cognition of the most suitable means for any 
specific end and the practical choice of means which is based npon it >) 


i) Zschimmer, in maintaining in his splendid researches on the 1 Philo - 
sophte der Tcclinih’ that the idea of technique is identical with the idea 
of freedom from nature, limits the term to mere domination of purely 
material forces In this case the concept fieedom is cither wholly empty 
or it refers to the capacity of positing values But the question of what 
values should be posited, that is, what the economic, social or political 
aim ought to be can by no means be answered from the technical view- 
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Economic technique is, so to speak, the increasing of what is 
immediately useful by moans of mediately useful labor-saving devices 
which are developed by increasingly refined insights and economic 
methods Iloro wo may class the acquisition of raw material, the 
storage and transmission of energy , prodnetive measures, manufacture 
of tools, methods of conservation, utilisation of waste and all methods 
of transportation etc Other measures which approach technique 
in the broader sense are trade agreements, advertisement, credit and 
even the politics and law of trade 

Economics always senes cither a collects c or i personal value 
system One might view it m its entirctv ns a technic il system 
which supplies the ‘means' first for the bare preservation of life 
and then for the superordinated values n Inch life makes possible 
Thus natural technique, in the narrow sense, indirectly sen es mental 
life Tools, the development and transmission of energy, collection 
md manufacture of raw material .ire technical as well as economic 
There are, however, other techniques which immediately sene the 
mind, techniques in the broader sense For, mental achievements 
too depend on the legal context of psychic and physical means 
The writing of this book necessitates Cintmu.il muscular movements 
which must be purposeh selected and which tire my psycho-physical 
system just as, in some mvsterious manner, docs mental effort 
Then too the process of thought must be guided in paths which 
are in accordance with its special ends Thus thcie is also a 
technique of scientific work, that is, on different levels a choice 
of means based on reflection and m accordance with cert tin laws 
from reading and writing and the external publication of the book, 
to the economv of literary sources, of division into chapters, the 
degree of completeness of represent vtion and didactic intention And 
correspondingly in the fine arts, there is a technique of composition, 
a technique of painting and sculpture, indeed even a poetic technique 
which is especially important in drama We spoke above of the 
technique and method of religions experience Cnlts always have 
a technical aspect besides their expressive function and we have 
called magic a religious preliminarv or perversion of technique 

point And even overlooking this methodological objection freedom from 
nature is alwajrs bought at the price of far-reaching dependence on social 
organisation, without affirming which great technical achievements are 
impossible Thus technique too lends to dependence 
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Positivists have developed the concept of social and political 
technique Obviously m this case too, the cultural ethical end 
itself is not the subject of technical consideration but depends on 
the normative question of whether 01 not it is valuable, whether 
it obeys or disobejs duty But it is a question of actualizing this 
end under the conditions of space and time, of mattei, energy and 
human nature To this end an influence over the motives of 
mankind is neccssai) winch is shiewd technical calculation as long 
as the positing of motives is thought of purely causally and one 
does not \et feel that the other person ‘ought to do’ something 
in the ethical sense The latter is no longer technique bnt education 
Though in education itself there is a factor which might be called 
technical, and which must embodj that kind of functional trust- 
worthiness which is onh achieved when the choice of means is 
based on assured causil insights In i word, technique is always 
b ised on the necessity of effective poweis but never on duty 

In view of ill this one might well speak of a technical attitude 
It follow 8 from our last lemaik that this need not be based on 
the region of economic activity And we shall call an j one a 
technician, m the sense of orn isolated basic types wdio, without 
con8ideiation of the ethicalty demanded aim, is soiety directed to 
the economically guided choice of means which is founded upon 
cert unty and scientific exactness 1 ) We know veiy well that the 
modern eDgmeei mentalty lepiesents much more He is not merely 
a technician But if we isolate his technical aspect and construct, 
iccording to our isolating pioceduie the wholly onesided attitude 
which belongs to it, a special combination of a scientific objectivity 
and a practical, economic state of mind develops which is part of 
his whole psychic structure Even his peiception, that is, his sense 
impressions which are ordered m accoi dance with space and time, 
and his ideas have then a * technical ' form In the matenal complex 
he sees the effects and resistances of forces and visualizes even 
in them the actual or possible purposive relation to which the 
whole can be subordinated Similirty many people have ‘capable’ 

*) The modern parliamentary system, for instance, forces the executive 
official more and more into the role of mere technician For, the positing 
of values and the expression of opinion i* reserved foi the changing 
ministerial heads And they too practice to a great extent only the technique 
of their party 



hands They have a kind of rational instinct of how to do things 
If sooial technique is combined with such a disposition wo havo 
the organiser who knowB how to bring an objective purpose and a 
peisonal aptitude into the most harmonious relation The development 
of a special reseai ch, that of psycho-technique, shows lion strongly 
modern life is imbued with such impulses Many people only view 
culture from a technical standpoint And even though a psycho- 
logist has no occasion to judge the value of phenomena m life he 
cannot get away from the impiession that here the mill stones aie 
grinding against each other The great question which appears m 
the reaction against culture from Ronsseau to the present day just 
why are all these forces set in motion? is a protest against the 
techmcalisation of life which has replaced real cultural) And 
indeed almost everything today is technical, that is, dovices foi 
specific ends of whose value and 1 ight one thinks very little, partly 
because it Ins been done so before, partly because one hopes for 
•enjoyment’ and partly bccansc everything would collapse if the 
great machine were -allowed to stand still even for a moment 
This purely technical or ‘psycho-technical’ spint has invaded even 
education and many people, uho supposedly wish to bung the 
greatest freedom, wreak tho most dangerous confusion Technique 
is a splendid achievement of human intellect, cndnranco and energy 
But as soon as one no longer knows what this wonderful instrument 
serves it becomes mereh another stern natural force which cries 
out for evaluation We must know foi what end we live before 
we can say how we ought to Inc 

There aie as many special forms of technician as there are 
regions of value m which problems await a solution And insofar 
as human beings aie also subservient parts of this system of means, 
the technical type gradually merges with that of the organiser 
In recent yeais we have Been splendid achievements m military 
technique, but it has been shown that the positing and consideration 
of political aims is even more important A mere technician, 
whether only in the sphere of natural forces or also in that of 
human energies, only takes over the problem without criticizing 

•) (Subjective) culture is not the ‘suitability for various ends’ but 
is choice and affirmation of values it is the direction of personal character 
to genuine normative values and not till then the capacity to realize them 
‘technically’ 
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its value In tine way a dependent 1 elation of technical problems 
to each other may come about and thus an inner logic of technical 
research But the highest point of contact — that is, what ought 
to be for its own sake — can nevei be found in this context And 
tor this reason a technician especially needs a highly developed 
culture to countei balance his onesidedness It is the latter which, 
in connection with technique, determines the higher responsibility 
of German engineers J ) 


II 

In a ceitam sense one may regaid law too as a social technique, 
especially when it no longer develops meiely from custom but is 
formed through rational consideiations of expediency For, law is 
nevei an end in itself What has been called l legal purpose 1 is 
not really of a legal natuie It is a socially desired value content 
which cm only be actualized when it is poured into the mould 
of a paitly peaceful and partly belligerent social order Therefore 
auyone who withes to grasp the essence of law must disregard this 
changing value content and turn his attention to the primary aim 
of liw which is the de\elopment of a social order 

And yet not eveiy social order is of a legal nature Morals 
and customs assist law and are m pait closely mtei related with it 
Our pioblem is thus to find the essential mental factois which 
constitute the unique aspect of a legal order It contains a specific 
mterrel ition of mental fictors which our analysis 1ms previously 
developed but which now appear m a veiy specific function We 
shall try, therefore, to sum np the mun distinct motives which 
can be cognized when law separates fiom its onginal inten elation 
with moiality and custom and actualizes its specific essence in a 
differentiated foim And we shill start from the positive legal 
order as objective form with the issumption that all its essential 
factors are represented by corresponding aspects in the legal con- 


1 ) For instance, it makes a great difference whether an electric lamp 
factory only wants to sell as many lamps as possible (economic interest 
of the producer) or whether it wants to advance the economic utilisation 
of electricity (economic interest of the consumer), whether it wants to save 
people’s eyes (a socio - ethical viewpoint), or whether its interest* are 
aesthetic (decorative occasions) But in every case the road to achievement 
is technique 



seiousncss of in individual *) The first clinincteristic ninth no 
emphasize will show why it is impossible to stmt here from individual 
consciousness 

1 Law, m common with social morality, is rooted in collective 
consciousness and nevu in an individual set ') If I wish to ex- 
pel lcnc-e the meaning of livv I must regud myself as a memher 
of socictv This is true not onlv of objective law (in the juristic 
sense) but ilso in regard to subjective rights Otherwise the latter 
would signify onlv a will to power and not a will to law The 
consciousness of law is therefore only a special form of collective 
consciousness, and an ov crmdtv idual consociation lifts it above all 
merclv private affairs It contiins prnu inly an ovu individual will 
which, as a sociological fact, must at least by pothchcally supplement 
the legil statutes It ilso includes a definite consciousness of 
validity (which will be better defined in sub-section 4) Objectively 
the ‘validttv’ of positive law corresponds to this But here wcaro 
dealing not with ideal validity which roust be granted to the true 
or the good but with a v iliditv based on legislation, tint is, a 
positive v vlidity This may somehow be supported by ethically 
valid norms but it no longer pertains to the immanent characteristic 
of positive law 

2 Law is distinguished from collective mor ility which is also 
based on a consciousness of group and validitv because (a) its 
regulations only refer to external conditions of power, and (b) it 
protects these through external collective power By external power 
I mean the capacity for a socially important activity which is cirncd 
out m a social erntext The effects of external powci ilw lys depend 
on the physical region m the form of possessing, achieving, inflicting 
etc whether these act6 are directed to persons or to things winch 
arc important to persons Abstention must be understood here as 
refraining from extorml activity Inner power, on the other hand, 
entails purely mental forms of superiority over others which are 


*) In this case law, naturally, is isolated from any special content 
of which it is capable (economic and social situation, the degree of scientific 
development and culture) 

5 ) I remind the reader that I mean by collective consciousness a set 
which is immanent m individual consciousness but which has an over- 
lndividual meaning by means of which an individual knows lumself to be 
a part and a representative of a group and acts ns such Cf above p 102 



expressed also b) purely mont-il me ins It is clear that law ennnot 
come up to these wa\s of achieving effects It cannot bind the 
freedom of thonght, of taste 01 of conscience Thus its essence 
is an external controlling of will and regulation of action and 
inaction Within these limits law peimits, commands or forbids 
with a view to the sphere of external fieedom and obligation and 
not to that of opinion and inner freedom Commanding law regulates 
the limits and conditions undei which I may exeicisc mj individual 
power And corresponding to this, expressly or implicitly there is 
a forbidding law which limits my peisonal sphcie of powei Both 
form® of ippeaiauce together nfight be called the binding law in 
contras* to the permitting liw which grants its legal subjects scope 
ei*'" r through silence or express guarantee (for instance of so-called 
rain- 1] Tights) Binding law becomes a ‘foicmg’ law as Fichte has 
all eaii) shown onl) in the case of individual resistance and even 
then onl) insofar as one is dealing with obligation and not'merely 
lcg*l rules of disposition This force, however, cannot aim at 
‘recognition’ but only at obedience 

So when people maintain that positive law demands recognition, 
thev onl\ mean that foim of recognition which is expressed m 
external observation of norms, in acts (legalit)) Positive law does 
not demand inner recognition unless it be of its total character as 
factuall) valid law which must be externally followed Insofai 
as it 1= not freely recognized by a moial conscionsness law assures 
its function through the social power which standb ‘behind’ law 
and can compel external obedience m the literal meaning of the 
letter of the law but which usually achieves subjection b> means 
of its mere presence i) 

The close connection of law and the sphere of power is 
expressed m two instances in its own sphere, insofai as it means 
delimitation of spheres of fieedom and power, oi course only with 
refeicnce to external actions, and m its mannei of functioning, 
insofar as it guarantees this external power to act (or to abstain 
from action) through an external collective power 

•) These assertions are not intended to invalidate the theory of 
recognition Bnt we must follow the demands of the isolating method 
Recognition is moral but not m itself anything legal or legally attainable 
We shall see that it may be called a necessary assumption of law It is 
characteristic of ideal justice but not of what is legal m the positive sense 



3 A social factor is added to the collective characteristic 
of validity and the character of powei which also seems to be 
necessarily interrelated with the consciousness of law Law never 
guarantees unregulated (puiely sociologically developed) actual states 
of power It is never merely the light of the stronger but always, 
in a ceitam degree, the light of the ncakei too The attitude 
fiom which the limitation of one’s onn sphere of power ‘for the 
sake of others’ develops is, however, again not of a legal nature 
It may be a source of law but does not belong among its forms 
of appearance Rathei, the form m which the basic spuit of love 
exercises itself legally is again onl) an actual guarantee of alien 
claims to power and liberty (not the personal ethical valne) — 
IV Metzgeri) is therefore light m asserting that ‘ratification’ is 
the basic form of judicio-social behavior This does not however 
exclude the fact that the living sonice of legal ratification may 
have been a deepei lo\ e of mankind l 2 ) This acceptance of another 
person or group we call the social factoi of law 

4 Finally a formal factor appears as almost the most impoitant 
chaiacteii6tic of law It originates not onl) m an overindividual 
will which recognizes and guarantees the claims of power with a 
certain degiee of social spirit, but also in the will to law Another 
oyerindmdual set which is i elated to cognition, the will to general 
regulation, is joined to the collective set Norms of law never 
lefer to an) particular person with a definite mental and moral 
bias, but alwajs to general (anonymous) exponents of generally 
formulable rights Foi instance, it guarantees private property as 
such but never the property of an individual specif) mg a certain 
object This becomes obvious as soon as one observes that all 
individual facts aie important foi law only when they f&ll under 
general legal principles Even when (per nefas) a law is passed 
for a definite person or a historically unique circumstance, it must 
be given the general form of a regulation which binds others 
too — I call this regularity the theoretic factor of law From 
a historical point of view the concept of a law of nature is dei eloped 

l ) GeseTlschaft, Eecht und Staat tn der Etlnh des deutschen Idealtsmus 
published by E Bergmann, Heidelberg 1917, p 8ff 16ff 

a J Thus for example Christian morahty was for centunes a source of 
legal convictions and of laws But in itself it could not naturally assume 
the form of law 



only from the experience of these general social laws Later, the 
advancing development of laws of nature occasioned the modelling 
of positive judicial legality more and more after it Therefore the 
classic German philosophy of law called it ‘second nature’ But 
this regularity discloses itself historically in vet another connection 
as a result of theoretic mind In law which originates primarily 
from cnstom and habit experiences of social purposiveness (by which 
1 mean to indicate value agreement in the widest sense and not 
mere biological utilitarianism) have been precipitated as it were m 
the form of a collective and obfectivelj general will These ex- 
periences become the foundation foi the piediction of subsequent 
cases and for the normations which aie made for them in advance 
Laws of nature, as ldoal forms, enable us to predict in advance 
what must happen in definite circumstances which are not m 
themselves always predicable And similarly positive legal norms 
foretell m accordance with geneial rules what ought to happen 
m a definite ‘legal’ situation, itself unforseeable, not however as 
a moral achievement but only as a regulated ubo of power by 
legally constituted society and individual legal members 

Up to this point we have, in accordance with our method, 
defined law regardless of its'ethical value and only in view of its 
objectively constitutive factors It demands a valid collective will 
which delimits spheres of powei, which ratifies other people’s claims 
to power also and finally which regulates in advance this dis- 
tribution of power in the foim of generally valid norms This 
has reference only to the objective structure of law and not to its 
historical development 

The functioning of this law has no application to the attitudes 
but considers only action and external behavior Positive legal 
norms aie not noims of valuation but of activity, and one must 
bear this limit strictly in mind 

But the above is again only an idealizing and isolating method 
Previously too we looked for the specific form of morality which 
belongs to every sphere of life If we attempt the same thing 
here we are permitted only to cite the specific perfection of positive 
law We call this positive justice Its essence consists in the fact 
that in the consciousness of an agent who acts ‘justly’ there is no 
other motive but the collective will which distributes the claims 
of power and absolutely obeys all posited general rules Positive 
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justice doeB not ask whether the lutes themselves are right but it 
acknowledges them is valid and only lookB foi the meaningful 
application which follows from an immanent judicial logic This 
is the specifically positive legal moralit) 

The ethical value of law is entnely different if we ask not 
only for its specific ethics but considci the latter also in the 
context of *i total ethics Then we presuppose an ethicallj intended 
value system which is referred to the normativcly demanded total 
value constitution m a historically given level of culture We do 
not measuro ethics with valid law but compare the valid law itself 
with a superior, not merely formal and positively judicial etlncB 
which includes economic political, social and theoretic values 
Fiom this point positive law onlj appears as a means of asserting 
justice We call ideal justice that aspect of total ethics which 
denotes justice m the moral sense Thus positive justice is based 
on the coirect inner consequential application of the (7 hc et mine) 
valid law Ideal justice asks for the total value agreement or 
coirectness of the valid law itself This meta-judicial set acknow- 
ledges norms which are duected to personal opinions The problem 
of the proper law (formerly natural law) is an ethical one Onlj 
because it refers to a specificallj legislative attitude is it emphasized 
beyond the ethical total problem Formerlj people called this 
morally founded will to law volonte generate And they meant to 
indicate more or less clearly, that the so-called pioper law must 
originate from a constructed social will which (1) is not a mere 
summation of individual wills but the fountain head of ethical 
validity which holds time for ever) bod j (obligation), (2) should 
refer in general rules to the general , and (3) should regulate the 
individual’s claims to power m a socio-moral sense The factor 
of equality appears here in three forms (1) as identity of the ethical 
will in everyone, (2) as foimal general validity of rules ‘without 
respect to person’ (equalit) before the law), and (3) as equality 
of legal claims and duties for all individuals (equality of rights) 
Ideal, formal and social equality converge at this point 

This conception which is found first of all m Rousseau, reflects 
a definite historical state of mind Ideal justice too has a changing 
content, though as a formal set, namel) an ethically determined 
will to p oper law which issues fiom a total and collectively 
determined value s) stem, it ib constant Even though different 



ideas of justice conflict in a given culture, for instance the idea 
of equality which ire have just consideied and that of the proportion 
of 60cnl achievement and social claim to law, this is not a proof 
that the idea itself has no ethical character We have previously 
emphisizcd the fact that conflict is always the source of what is 
ethical Ilere the competing value directions are not present in 
one soul but onlv in the same society And here too, moral attitude 
signifies onlv the demand and the will that what is objectively 
higher, that is the normative valuo, should be ultimately decisive 

Fiom this point we return to the Iheorj of recognition True, 
law is vital onlv when it is affirmed and supported bj the corre- 
sponding aspect of the moral consciousness of the members But 
tliiB factor pertains not to the immnnent structmo of law but to its 
sociological and socio-ethical assumptions Once the valid positive 
law lias been posited it can neither connt on noi wait for this 
recognition As law it has instead its unique mannei of working 
It is, ever m the liands'of those who administer it, an absolutely 
systematic external power It maj , of conrse, be supported bj the 
power of its inner moral authority, but the immanent morality of 
law consists in the fact that it ought to be earned out in formal 
correctness and with no exceptions Foi instance, a judge who 
has been given office bj the state must not make decisions according 
to the Idea of Justice but following positive justice, m the sense 
of existing law, even though this may be an intolerable, indeed 
even a sinful thought to expressly unjudicial natures like the Bocial 
type The perfection of existing positive law is its inner logic and its 
reasonable application Previous to its existence and in the moment 
of its formation it is subjected to other norms which aie ultimately 
identical with the normative mind that creates genuine culture ] ) 

*) An indirect affirmation of this analysis follows from a glance at 
natural law Natural law looks upon ‘contract’ as the ongmnl form of 
justice This conception is certainly onesided, but it is comprehensible 
inasmuch as this simple rationally willed legal relation actually contains 
all the essential constitutive factors of justice For, the contract implies 
(1) an ovenndividual will (a collective will of at least two people) (2) a 
will which settles claims and achievements and which if need be can be 
compelled by society, (3) a will based on the relationship of mutuality and 
granting of validity, (4) an inclusive concept of general rules which in 
advance unequivocally establish the behavior of the contracting parties, 
even in the most general sense of the phrase ‘pactis standum' 
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The Min difficult distinctions winch wt h.u e presented here 
must also he observed when we now propose to construct the 
onesided legs! type which belongs to the sphere of law, that i«, 
we 6liould separate the legal t\pc of the positi\e legal order (the 
judicial formalist) from the type of the ideal legal order (the judicial 
idealist) But m actnal life the two are so much interfused that 
we maj be permitted to combine them 

There ire two rci«ons whj this tvpe should not be included 
among the simple tv pc* It i« (1) dependent on the objective 
existence of an ovcnudtvidttal, collective and norinntnc will, and 
(2) dependent on the presence in the individual of this overindiv ideal, 
normative and norm-positing will \bovc all, one should not 
confuse the legal t\pc who lives wliolty for and in the idea of 
justice with the type who demands rights for himself The latter 
belongs ibsolutclv among the simple tv pcs in the category of the 
political attitude, onty that he seeks power under certain given 
social legal forms, m constitutional wavs, but perhaps also bj 
tcrroripm and breach of law Similarly, one mnrt not mistake the 
legal type for the indiuduil who subjects himself to the given 
legal order and fulfills his duties in this rc-pect For, this sub- 
jection maj arise from a vtrj simple obedience (the passive form 
of the political tvpe) or from a e 0 ci tl 'pint, nauielv when ono 
renounces one’s own claims To be .i legal tvpe in the pronounced 
sense one must not simplv feel one-elf as part of a Itgil society 
but ilso as its exponent and thus as responsible for it In this 
cise an ovenndividual spirit is alwav« ictive in the individual, 
not onlv a collective spirit (conscionsness of membership and of 
being a representative) but normative, that is, a spirit determined 
bj norms and which posits norms out of its own nature It is, 
for this rcison verj difficult to rise from i consciousness of being 
legjllv wronged to the idea of law If one lias experienced the 
meaning of law onlv us a partisan, one does not share its over- 
individual content And Michael Kolilhaasty was led, bv bis feeling 
of having been unjustlv treated, onlv to an ibnormnllv enhanced 
will to power but not to the true idea of justice 

An} one who is controlled bv tins idea as a real organizing 
inner life force onty demmds power for himself in order to help 


') Cf Kleist’s famous noveL 
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bring this idea to life Indeed be would wish that tins idea exercised 
power over individuals and nations only thi ough its ideal strength 
and would have no need for any other powers to guarantee and 
admimstei it He is bj no means a social natme for he holds 
jnstice higher than love And by this he may mean either the 
eternal idea of justice or the formal justice that a positive legal 
order which has once been established and characterized by certain 
forms should be reasonably administcied (In the latter case he is 
usualh consei vatu c becanse he fears that legal changes will endanger 
the trn«tworthiness of its functioning, m the first case he is liberal 
because he feels that obsolete laws drag on like an inherited disease) 
He is not thinking of his own advantage noi of the imaginative 
forms of life but only of what ought to bo valid because it is m 
some waj just Indeed lie cannot conceive even God otherwise 
than as a just judge or a reliable conti actor One may' perhapB 
feel that this typo is closely related to those people who form 
maxims, only that theoretic legality, geneial validity and logicality 
otc applied here to the interplay of social spheies of power, but 
the proceduie of construction aud subsumption of the concepts is 
related m the two cases Formalism too is not a mere degeneracy 
or perversion of law but belongs to the essence of law itself Morality, 
especially personal moral value judgments, may individualize Law, 
as such, begins to be immoral when it individualizes m a way that 
cannot be justified by the meaningful application of general rules 
One must gnaiantee a stable order whether it be peaceful or 
belligerent The welcome institution of juvenile court procedure, 
for instance, cannot mean that law shall be re-intei preted according 
to special circumstances but that, m regard to youth, education 
(ethical influence) is to bo applied beyond mere law A strict 
legal nature does not recognize this introduction of an alien view- 
point It endoiaes the Bcntiment Fiat justitia, pereat mundus, 
which merely means that a valid law should not be applied in 
acooidance with chance purposes but only according to its inner 
logic and general validity 


III 

We select education as a third example of the interfusion of 
pnmarj cultural motives Here, however, wholly new relations 
appear It is incontrovertible that education is essentially a social 
Spr anger, Types ot men 22 



aotivitv Without a spirit of love and a turning to the still un- 
developed value-possibilities of the young soul, education would 
be impossible But pedagogics is a special form of love 

We have already made the distinction between eroticism and 
love By eroticism we meant aesthetic love which is directed to 
sensible grace or virile appearance and is capable of spiritualisation 
to the point where it is empathy into the psychic beauty of the 
other person Love, in the literal sense, on the other hand, we 
called that sympathetic turning toward the value content of the 
other soul and the community of value which is based on this 
It appeals in its purest form when it has reference not only to 
some one aspect of an individual but to his entire soul — that is, 
when it has a religious tinge On this basis we further differentiated 
the receptive love which surrenders to the actual value-fulness of 
the loved one and the out-going love which wants to ennch the other 
fiom its own value-fulness And finally we found the developed 
value community m which giving and receiving beta een two value 
woilds are balanced" Indeed fundamental^ , everv love which is 
capable of giving is also receptive, and vice versa If with this 
last addition we consider the pedagogical love (in which to be sure 
there is often an ei otic factor also) as part of the out-going love, a 
still further distinction is necessary 

The cantative love of Christianity, too, belongs among the 
giving forms of life But m it the spirit of love itself is the most 
decisive factoi One person onlj gives love as the leal divine 
gift of grace to the other, or perhaps he gives religious strength 
too, whose main source however, m the Christian view of life is 
also contained in the spmt of love If he wished to present 
another person with useful gifts he would be on the level of social 
work which may possibly originate in love but differs from psychic 
love And if he wanted to gladden someone else aesthetically or 
to teach him theoretically then, in addition to the original motive 
of ps) chic love we should have the fact that the value character 
of the whole inclines towards these value regions 

The following two points of view are primarily characteustic 
in a negative way of pedagogic love that it (1) tues not onlv to 
influence entirely by love but also (2) does not intend to further 
any particular value direction m the other person but — positively — 
seeks to develop bj love of the entire soul which is capable of 



value, all its positive value directions And this means that genuine 
pedagogical love and specialisation are mntuall} exclusive For 
instance, an} one who onl\ teaches science without being animated 
by the belief that in this way he elevates the entire being of his 
pupil would still, despite his intei est in the other, be classed among 
scientists and not among teachers 

But the most essential point has not been emphasized even 
when one assumes that one person desires because of love to give 
another all the cultural goods of w hich he himself is capable For, 
even creative man has this tendency implicitly One would then 
have to include every man} sided cultured artiBt, every executive 
statesman and earnest clergvman among educatois It is true that 
they all have a pedagogical side, but the passion of teaching has 
not }et become 'life within their life’. Then love moieovei must 
have vision m a special direction 

The essential difference between immediate cultuial creation 
and education consists in tho fact that a culturally creative man, 
bv menus of significant mental acts, creates objective value forms 
from his subject These then exist foi others too and can be 
understood, enjO}ed and developed bv them In such people the 
cvcle of actmtv moves from subject to object The educator on 
the othei band, is filled" with a love of the alieady formed objective 
mental values even though he himself ib not n creator and he 
endeavors to transform these objective values into subjective psychic 
life and experience Above all be wants to awaken them m the 
attitudes and capacities of developing sonls Therefore with him 
the c) cle is fiom object to subject He would like to call values 
to life and bring them to adequate experience in the developing 
human being 

Cultural life is carried on by two equally impoitant but ob- 
jectively different activities in the creation of culture by which 
the mental world continual!} adds new imgs of development, and 
m the tinnsmission of culture b} means of which the ciri uHtion 
of fresh sap is maintained in it This passing on of cultme, which 
is based upon keeping alive in growing minds what has already 
been achieved, we call education 

But as long as we are dealing only with the transmission of 
any particular cultural creation we should not use this expression 
Otherwise every performance of a drama would be education because 



it bnngs the intention of the author nearer to receptive minds 
Education penetrates still deeper into people’s souls It tries to 
make them receptive not only for this or that particular fact but 
for the total meaning and the total ethical problem of mental life 
itself Therefore it is not merely ‘transmission’ bnt the creation 
in another person of a personal value- direction Thus education 
is the will, carried by a giving love to the soul of another, sub- 
jectivel) to develop its total value leceptivity and value-forming 
capacity 

This definition implies some very important decisions concerning 
the essence of education It maintains (1) that psychic develop- 
ment can only be influenced by values and not from an objective 
region as such, (2) that all true education centers in formal 
development, in the development of energj and not in the trans- 
mission of material, (3) that it will alwais be animated by a 
religious spirit (in our sense of the term) because it is always 
directed to the whole soul and its attitude toward all of life 

However, the assertion that education works from the direction 
of objective value to the subjective value receptivity and value 
capacity must not be interpreted to mean that its mission is only the 
passing on of historically given objective cultural possessions from 
one generation to the next Ceitainly it must elevate the young 
mind to the understanding but not alwais to the acceptance, of 
objective historically given culture *) The passage m education 
through a given culture is instead a means of awakening the genuine 
will to culture In the first chapter of this book we distinguished 
two meanings of objective mind it may mean the historically given 
extent of culture with its genuine value content and value perversions 
which is independent of the individual But one may also t hin k 
of the objective mind in a critical sense, as the idea of culture 
which we have called the normatn e mind In education we cannot 
merely deal with the introduction to the understanding of a given 
culture For then it uould onlj be a means of immortalizing 
existing conditions with all their weaknesses and limited advantages 
In true education this is rather practice material meant to give 
birth m'the developing soul to the progressive will to genuine 


’) Many circles of the contemporaneous youth movement seem to 
entertain the opinion ‘I do not know this culture bnt I scorn it ’ 
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valne One should not only transmit truths but strengthen and 
bring to consciousness the will to Truth itself, not practise in 
existing forms of technique but bring out technical ability and 
invention, the goal is not mere loyalty to the state but progiessive 
political ethics, the will to the true and just state etc Or in 
Bhoit the point is not to transmit a finished meaning of life and 
culture hut to cultivate m a developing sonl reverenoe for the pure 
and loluntarj quest of the highest meaning 

Accordingly, we might re -define education as follows It is 
that cnltnral actiuty which is directed to personal chaiacter foi- 
ination in developing subjects It is earned out in the genuine 
’ nluable contents of the given objective mind but its final goal is 
the an aliening of autonomous normative thought (a moral ideal 
i ill to culture) in the subject And thus it is obvious that this 
snpeiionty over given culturo can be aclneied onlj m connection 
with an ideal s\ stem of values (Cf section IV, ch 4) No' education 
is possible without a classic clement But we are not aiming to 
develop the philosophical bases of pedagogy but lather at the 
unique ittitude of the edncatoi It follows fiom the preceding 
considerations that in his case we are not dealing with a special 
si nthesis of individual cultural motives but with a special direction 
m which then meaning becomes pioductive for his life’s structure 
It is clear first of all that he must be regarded as a sub- 
duision of the social tjpc *) His love, however, has two dnections. 
It is directed to the growing soul and its still undeveloped value 
possibilities but is also directed to the ideal meaning and value 
of life which it would like to develop fiom these possibilities He 
would like to develop the values m which he believes m a purer 
and nolier form in the youthful mind An eiotic element is often 
contained in this belief m the power and purity of youth The 
dual emotion in the innermost heart of the educator is love for 
ideal values and for the questing sonl But none of this is sepaiated 
iu his mind as we have had to descubc it hcie Bathei he sees 
in the objective genuine values immediate developmental forces 
which aid a man to giow, and m the sonl he foresees and awakens 
longing for such values Youth lacks mature values and these 


i) Cf on this point the beautiful dissertations of Kerschensteiner 
Die SeeJc des JEmehcrs und das Pi oblem dei Lelirerbildung Leipzig 1912, 
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values in their turn Lick j outh and vitality This is the antinomy 
of needing and possessing whioli occurs in a pedagogue’s soul and 
from which his unique mentil creative piooess develops For, the 
pedagogical process deserves to be computed with creation oven 
more than with development since ho who recoives must himself 
finally create 

Just as all the othor tjpes which wo have developed have at 
least once been actualized purety in the history of man, so this 
type, too, has an eternal prototype In Socrates the pedagogical 
genius has been realized on earth And to believe that the centei 
of his being was anything except the love for the growing soul 
and the divine quality winch he surmises m it and helps to bring 
forth, is to misundei stand him ') This divinity howevei includes 
the entile sphere of genuine values which can possibly enter the 
ethical form of life Knowledge, Beauty, Justice and thns finally 
Eudaemonism m the highest sense Plato has dosenbed the deve- 
lopment of this valne cosmos, how the values rise to that Truth, 
Beauty and Good which everj Eros seeks to approach away from 
the sensual abundance of the visible world in Older to participate 
in the essence which alone enriches and makes us God-like 

Pedagogical genms too has its manifold forms of appearance 
which I shall not touch upon here because the subject necessitates 
an independent and thorough treatment But we must particularly 
observe the difference between the erotic and the puiely social 
types The former, which has been incomparably described bj 
Plato is rooted in the \ outhfnlness of life itself and exhibits the 
strongest ideal-forming power which exists But it commonly remains 
aristocratically individualized and passes b) life’s hidden, needy 
and starving foims Unless in later years it approaches the social 
type more and more closety its power flags and it becomes a mere 
mannerism Even the Socrates of Plato, guided by the prophetess 
Diotuna, did not progress beyond the beauty of all souls But the 
true spirit of love waB elevated in Pestalozzi to a loving reverence 
even for what was lowest — One must further differentiate pedagogues 

*) And the fact that he only initiated an impulse m the youthful 
soul, just as if he threw a spark into it (the Socratic method) was the 
important thing for him Then he left the young man to the creative 
power of this inner process, and it seems that he did not return to those 
who proved themselves barren and uncreative 
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who try to foim man according to their own ideas, that is, who 
consciously or through their power of suggestion impress their own 
value world upon the growing individual — and the other type 
of a more comprehensive nndoi standing who wish only to help 
c\ en one to grow in his own way so that finally the latter finds 
him-clf, tint is, the ideal man in himself Here too this type seems 
to me to be nobler because it grasps life more profoundly Every 
positive individuality is immediate to God, but only he who cames 
Ins own certainty cleai and suie in his heart realizes this height 


Hitherto we have spoken only of these interrelations of primary 
inentil motives which, a a objective cnltnial regions, are relatively 
independent and therefore most noticeable technique, law and 
('filiation But ue know that in cultuie everything is mtenelatod 
and tint all the cultural splicies arc indissolubly bound together 
in histoncal reality, just as the significance of civilisation only 
appears in persona 1 - experience as the meaningful interrelation of all 
of them 

In man too, who experiences and cieates culture, there must 
be such mtcrfnsion and he can onty participate in the ovciindmdual 
spheic of meaning because each one of the mental chords somehow 
re-cclioes in him But ho sees this realm only in an individual 
perspectn e He has a specific experiential focus and the personal 
equation is determined by his experience and act structure which 
one muBt bear in mind not only in his relation to the world as a 
theoretic observer but also when he acts and takes a definite stand 
This was the gist of our pieceding consideiations and nothing more 
needs to be said 

But we must lemmd the leader of the opening sentences of 
this book Our reduction of the manifoldness of the mental actions 
and reactions of a subject to an individual mental strnctuie (to 
be grasped m tjpes) was a theoretic rationalisation It was an 
attempt to construct a law which bungs connection and meaning 
into that manifoldness An individual soul -structure is therefoie 
(for the time being) nothing moie than the outline of comprehensi- 
bility by which we try to understand phenomena Bntnnjone who 
has even the slightest conception of the diversity of living forms 
knows that the outlines of real men always exceed tho simple 
scheme, that the propoitions are greatly varied and indeed that 
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some men seem to have no structure at all Tins opinion only 
mirrors the perplexity of science Perhaps later when it is more 
highly developed it mil succeed m showing that what ib apparently 
wholly chaotic is onlj a high degree of complication of simple, 
meaningful and lucid contexts 

Let us go one step furthei in this direction If soul-structure 
were more than a scheme of comprehensibility it would be very 
dangeions to maintain tint two different structures could be crossed 
in the same subject but poetical language does not hesitato to 
speak of ‘two 60 uls in one breast’ *) We regaid it .is self evident 
that man, (disregarding the pathological phenomenon of dual per- 
sonalities in which moreover a third nnitarj and supeiordinated 
observer m the ‘self’ alwa'.s confronts the ‘dual self’) 1 ) — lefers all 
experiences to one experiential center, but this can onlj be a general 
expression for conflicting meaning tendencies which appear in this 
total of experience In the first pait of this book (I, 6) we 
separated the different meanings of self, even though a human being 
can have onlj one self, and we must observe heic that the unit} 
of the self maj be varionsh intei preted, or better, maj appeal in 
different degrees The lowest intei protation would be that which 
belongs to mere self-perception, to which ma> be given the con- 
tradictor} chaotically intei mingled experiences The highest unity 
of the self on tho othei hand, would lie in the leligious ethical 
self, the kinglv self*) which refers the content of all its experiences 
to a highest meanmg-endowing and guiding value of existence There 
aie many mtermediaiy stages One can imagine that one man finds in 
his expei lences two (or more) predominant \alne directions w Inch keep 
him mdecisivo as to his goal and pull him in two (or more) dnections 
We shall omit the ethical problem which is thus opened up 
and apply the methods of our geistcswissenscliaftliche ps}chologj 
to this case assuming, for the sake of simplicit}, that onl} two 
predominant value directions conflict in the one subject With 
the general application of our cognitive scheme we can saj that 
two structures are fused here We must, however, assume that w f e 

*) Cf for instance K Groos, Bismarcl tin eigenen Urtcil Stuttgart 1920 
a ) Cf K Oesterreick, Die Phaenomenologie des Ich Leipzig 1910 
*) Cf the well-known novel Der Golem by Meynnk which is influenced 
by psycho-analysis and which is more piofouud than most readeis seem to 
have noticed 
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.ire not doling ivitli the aesthetic type (the lmpiessiomst) who is 
stimuHrd by every impression bnt with cleailv expiesseil value 
directions which, in the above mentioned way have a structural 
Teflex action on the secondaiy values too Such a being lives 
permanently m tho alternation between two circles of self and two 
objective levels He compiehends life by means of two diffeient 
orgius But it is obvious that neither of the two meaning-directions 
can be fully developed 

For instance, we all know the aesthetic natures over whose 
shoulder the theoretic analyst looks at every aesthetic enjoyment 
and who«e everv naive picsentation of harmonious Belf ib destroyed 
In an interfering act of theoretic introspection Schillei had in 
bin something of this tiait and in his philosophical phase it became 
dangerously strong Humboldt called hiB attention to it ‘The gieat 
ditiere.ico between tho truth of lealily, of complete individuality, 
and the truth of the Idea, of simple necessity, this distinction w Inch 
usnallv separates poet- and philosopher ib absent in yon I cannot 
explain it except that \ou have such a wealth of mental powei 
which 16 driven from prnoitv of essence in reality back to the 
Idea and fiom the povei ty of Idea back again to leality ’ ) 

We have ahead} touched upon the appeal ancc of the romanticist 
on the throne who is led "astray b\ the pictures of his imagination, 
but who would also fail in tho sphere of form because he denves 
objects of aesthetic intoxication from his own sovereignty Similarly 
the pure spirit of lesctuch can be thwarted b\ lepeatelly aiming 
religious moods without the two being able to achieve t vital 
synthesis Theie are practical natures in whom a dangerous ten- 
dency to theorize which dcstioys more than it clanGes, comes 
between intention and execution Women aie not the only ones who 
waver between love and eroticism and consequent^ g^t crnbi oiled 
m the tragic conflict of loyalty and aesthetic impulse The feminine 
soul structure in the ‘Maid of Oilcans' broke tluongli the maitial 
will which had become her destiny, and that once unconquerable 
peisonality was wrecked by this inner conflict Finally, when the 
scientist seeks to penetrate the depths of religions ceitamty a doubt 
arises in his soul, an ‘Or’, wlucli lends it asunder 

i) Correspondence between Schiller and W v Humboldt, published 
by A Leitzmann 3 rd edition Stuttgart 1900 p 66 Cf my book Wilhelm 
v Uwnloldt und die Humamtactsidee p 394 
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All these phenomena have in common, in oontiast to what 
we considered in tho beginning of this chapter, the fact that no 
sjnthesis results but that thcie remains instead the tragedj of an 
unsolved life contradiction But even snch tragedies of character 
may have an awakening and saving power especially if the tem- 
porarily repi cased structure catastroplncallj breaks through the 
predominant one and tlms makes loom for itself This struggle 
of value contrast lies at the root of Hegel’s antithetical dialectic 
Not concepts but value determined structures, historical as well as 
personal, wnge their logical war with each other Whatever has 
been temporanlj suppressed demands its religions right to life 
The stream of vital energies cannot endure alwa\ s to run in the 
single bed which has once been dug for it The divine totality 
of life which is beneath ever} onesidedness overflows and seeks 
new paths for itself 

Thus m Kousseau, whose stjlc and aesthetic temperament 
belonged to the age of reason, the former dieamer of Les Charmettes 
broke forth, but achieved only a half-awakening whose energv wa6 
wasted m literal y effort In Kant the consciousness of personal 
freedom forces its way through the whole positive structure of 
cognition, and his svstematic art could never succeed in concealing 
the breaches of this outbreak Tolsto} never freed himself from 
the aesthetic world whtch the auakened religions prophet in him 
denounced, and similarl} with Kieikegaard (see above) How man} 
have at least been able to wnte their hearts’ yearning even though 
they could not live them How man} have fled from theory in 
order to accomplish something m their lives' In how man} does 
the aesthetic enthusiasm end in a stoic rational resignation. 

But one must not confuse these tragic dual structures with the 
wholly different phenomena which are based on the fact that a 
human being with a fixed, principally onesided life -determination 
cieates for himself a second small world into which he retreats m 
order to regain power for the other principal world Thus Cicero 
had, besides the world of great political struggles in which he 
mingled with a burning ambition, the solace of philosophy to which 
he could escape when he was forced into mactmt} Others have 
nature, a garden or a canary bird, others a clandestine love or a 
secret stndy m which they devote themselves without ambition to 
wolks which will never be completed It is clear that they do 
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not reilh live in then second world bat only ramble m it and 
therefore it does not involve tragic conflicts Bnt for the technique 
of happiness which oui modern time sadly neglects, the founding 
of such a second world beside the pnmar\ great one seems almost 
the most fruitful advice, for theic one finds peace when obstacles 
appear m the mam track of life E\ cn one of us needs l Ausiociche- 
stcllcn V) side tiacks or hobbies They need not be found, as with 
Rossini in the cnlmaiy art, noi as with Goethe can the deepest 
oiganic union with the mam stem of personality always be demon- 
strated Bnt it is untiue that only the aesthetic region can grant 
this relaxation Rathci, the strongest contrast to the central destiny 
seems to be most favoiablc And thus even what is apparently 
inconsistent in our souls is not wholly incomprehensible For, 
mankind should be understood not only by relations and agreements 
bnt also by contrasts since life is always a flux 

*) This fact is also known m psycho-pathology There is a certain 
side tracking nnd avoidance of life m mental aberrations 
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HISTORICALLY DETERMINED TYPES 


I t is impossible entncly to exclude tlie historical problem from 
our investigations As soon as no turn to actual people and 
try to understand them by means of our t\pes no arc no longer 
dealing with the pure theorist for instance, but have before us the 
rationalist of the eighteenth or the positivist of the nineteenth 
century , no longer the pure my Stic but mediaeval my sticism, Pro- 
testant pietism, Schleiermaclier’s 'Hen nliutet turn hochci ei Ordnung' 
and the latest aesthetic theosophy We ue dealing no longer 
with the pure political tvpc but with the old Roman oiator, the 
Renaissance prince, the jesuit, tlie conrt diplomat and the modern 
partisan Geneialli speaking we find the eternal t\pe m a historical 
form whose special coloi and appearance are determined by the 
preceding and contcmpoiary mental life It changes in accordance 
with its historical developmental level and correspondingly with 
the historical cultural environment by whose influence it is foimcd 
and to which it reacts But one must not take this to mean that 
the historically determined form of appearance of a type signifies 
its dei elopmental lei el Despite the fact that the \anations are 
often caused by a cultural legion other than the central sphere of 
the type itself, no concept deielops and our tipes are ultimately 
general concepts, or better directions and laws for the mental 
construction of what is immediate 

Foi this reason man\ people incline with ltickcrt to exclude 
from historical thought what is geneially conceptual and typical, 
to say that history is entirely unique and could only be giasped 
by a special ‘individualizing’ conceptual method We mnst reply 
to thiB what Rickert himself knew perfectly well and lepeatedly 
emphasized, that not only so-called history but nature too offers to 
our compiebension thoionghly individual phenomena, and that this 
uniqueness cannot be understood except by ‘composing’ general 
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concepts into individual syntheses (which are then called historic 
concepts) This is precisely our intention in the present chapter, 
nnmch to combine the general concepts of onr types with other 
typical formations to form individual concepts "which are no longer 
referred to mental objects in general but to those which have a 
spatial and temporal coefficient of individuality For, m the scientific 
sense individual facts aTe only accessible to us through general 
facts and laws Of course these observations only concern method, 
the execution is the business of the historian 

Science cannot be supposed to deduce the individuality of 
phenomena from geneial concepts For this would mean that it 
could cross from the mental sphere into that of reality and no 
cau-al bridge lends fioni the conceptual to the actual Law and 
fact — as emphasized by Christian Wolff and Wmdelband — 
eternalh remain independent foims beside each other Metaphysics 
tries in vain to deduce the real world from the conceivable or 
thought world, just as -it is futile to attempt to formnlatc the laws 
of ment il interrelation from actuality as such Each always denotes 
the other but they do not follow fiom each othei J ) 

At most one can make concrete general concepts (and Iuwb) 
through addition of more and more individual definitions to the 
extent that they can more easilv be applied to the manifoldness 
of facts in space and time Blit one does not approach the full 
plasticity and immediacy of these facts themselves The first demand 
is rather that ‘historical’ concepts should be much more individualized 
than those mental prime concepts of man which we have called 
basic attitudes 

The question of the changing degree of mental equality and 
differences of man in historical development is quite diffeient fiom 
the above because it is entirely historical and factual It does 
not coincide with the (timeless) differentiation of geneial concepts 
into more and more specialized ones (as Hegel erroneously assumed) 


>) One must strictly distinguish between the metaphysical problem 
of individuation and the equally metaphysical one of individualisation 
(making concrete) The first refers to the origin of individual souls from 
a presupposed world soul or from a basic All-spint The second refers to 
the transition from the all-inclusive concept by ever higher grades of 
individual determination to the unbridgeable chasm beyond which appears 
the spatio-temporal and absolutely nmque fact 
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We are here dealing instead with a temporal process and a historical 
stnle, and not till later with the form of concept foimation which 
is adapted to comprehend the essence and the essential relations 
of these realities 

The science of historj and its philosophy most investigate tho 
causes which explain the tendenej of both psj chic life and society 
to differentiation We only make a preliminary construction when 
we maintain that increasing independence of individual meaning 
directions proceeds from the closed unity of a religious meaning 
of life, that human beings who are intermingled in different ob- 
jective cultural spheres which dominate them become subjectively 
more and moie specialized and thus from a social viewpoint, too, 
diffei more and more from each other But on the other hand, 
these ‘developmental tendencies’ in the consciousness of living 
individuals are confronted bj ‘developmental norms’ which demand 
a new sjnlhesis of values, a personal and social summation of 
achievements to a meaningful unitv In both cases there seems to 
be a legality of valuation, but in the first case it is psychological 
and m the second ethical (1 e normative) which, as a secondary 
function cannot be wholly excluded from the reproductive con- 
sciousness of the historian Mental developmental processes are 
based upon this union of the differentiation of values and value 
sj ntheses But we are still far from their formulation into real laws 
of development The tension between the tendenev of the individual 
value directions which infinite!} posit themseh es as noimative, and 
the norm which foims this separative drive into a concrete ethical 
value sj stem points out two kinds of legality One is part of the 
psjchologj of development, the other of the still unexplored region 
of the development of valid tiuths (bj which we mean of conrse 
only actual social and not puicly ideal valid truths) The summation 
of effects in mental life is a further factor which must be added 
to the process of differentiation and integration Social cooperation 
and the succession of human generations creates, in the couise of 
time, objective value forms which go far bejond the meaning- 
endowing and meaning-fulfilling energv of the subordinated individual 
But bj this verj fact the individual receives his historic position 
(in space and time) and his determination bj objective mental powers 
Historical actual individualisation maj be traced from three points 
of view (A) in objective cultural regions, (B) from the cultural 
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conVnl ■’•h eh lesides m the individual himself, and (C)iniegard 
to tl’i ‘;r' f of development of entire civilisations, msofai as the} 
•»n op • < to our historic vision as finished entities 

\ Ih the objcctivations of mind I mean the mental achieve- 
ment'' md foims winch, m the courso of historv , have been socially 
athieif'.I rod fieed fiom the individual self, and in then effectual 
lelUun loniront the individual consciousness as a historical culture 

Thev nre, however, not objective in the 6 ense that they can 
live and develop independently of all subjective activity Eather 
tiuj must be viewed as the product of meaning-endowing acts of 
innumerable subjects by whose means reality, 01 the mental zones 
which ate built up above it, is organized in the direction of 
meunngful (valne-detei mined) formation of life They usually react 
in tlio form of value- determined experiences upon those who are 
subjected to their influence, and aie in the long run only maintained 
bj such actualisation m expenencc The construction of total 
cnltuie can result only in accordance with the Btandaids of individual 
ind collective functions for which, in each case, a specific value 
dneetion must be posited as the guiding principle But all these 
special achievements and regions of culture must be referred to a 
unitary context of effects, „and then partial meaning to a final and 
highest meaning Both total and partial meanings can again only be 
experienced bj an individual mind which has lifted itself, tluough 
manj sided reflection, to the level Of a oultural and historical con- 
sciousness 

If it is true that objective culture leflects and objectifies the 
basic directions of meaning-giving which are contained in the 
individual subject, the question anses whence come the striking 
value conflicts which break out between the ethical value demands 
of the individual and the given extent of historical cultuie? I omit 
here the other questiou of the causes for the difference between 
the merelj subjective values of an individual and the value extent 
which is objectivated b} cultuie, and confine mj self to those 
meaning-giving and meaning-fnlfillmg acts of the subject which aie 
m accoi dance with the normatn e law of value Despite this drastic 
omission the difference between the value content of a subject and 
the objective histoncal culture remains as an mcontiovertible fact •) 


>) Cf Sirnmel, DerBegriff und dteTragoedicderKnllur Logo«VolII 
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To point to the fact th it objcetn c culture is ilwny b of social 
origin, while the individual is onlj responsible for his own life- 
meaning, is not a sufficient explanation It is true that cultuic 
grows historically (l) through the summation of countless Bimilai 
mental acts, and (2) through the alternate effectual relations of 
these mental acts among countless individuals The pre-condition 
for the aftci effect of such acts m an individual, is memory, in 
cultuic, language 1 ) and tradition In some cultural regions co- 
operation and alternate cffcctu il rel itions m the same direction 
heighten the intended objective precipitation — for instance, m 
science, ut and religion — , but in others the maint, nuance and 
assertion of life of the leal individual pi a such an important part 
that the social resnlt is to create botli igrcemcnt and opposition 
This is espccialh tiue of the economic and political spheres A 
competitive character is so necessary to then structure that in 
objective economics and politics, countermovements and conflicts 
must alwais be created, even though a limited amount of goods 
and scope of life is more to be blamed for this than the human 
will Two objective wills may be directed to the same thing 
— Chailes the Fifth and Francis the Fust both wanted one thing, 
Milan — but these two acts erabodi an opposition, for while one 
may possess mental goods in common, finite goods and spheres of 
power can onl\ be owned individnalli (which is appaientlj for- 
gotten in some forms of communism) The very competition of 
economic and political foices which thus de\ clops is a reason for 
the fact that socio-cultuial work not only supports the individual 


‘) IVe have not anywhere mentioned language ns a mental phenomenon 
with a physiological and physical basis But it seems to me that here too 
we should be able to find the basic motives of nuad The theoretic and 
the aesthetic factors have always been observed And also the point of 
view of its social purpose (usefulness) in human intercourse, os well as 
the shire of the economic principle is very important in the philosophy 
of language The political factor (the '•ociologiraUy determined necessity 
of using certain forms of speech and of submitting to enforced group 
decisions of will which are embodied in language) has been less often 
considered Finally there is the religious factor ns one which develops 
language, especially on primitive levels of culture One should remember 
that ) oyot; did not originally refer to reason but to the word of God in 
man and in the world — a sort of revelation Cf Hamann’s philosophy 
of language 



will to ialue blit also, in certain cases, limits it, and furthermore 
a reason for the change of objective cnltmal conditions Kant 
tncd to make this factoi — the unsocial sociability, the antagonism 
of energies — the lever of all history It is indeed a motivating 
lever bnt not by any means the onlj or the most important one 
It must at least be studied in a more comprehensive connotation 
For, it would still be conceivable to limit the extravagance of 
economic and political impulses through social oiganisation and the 
shreudly calculated ‘legal order of mutuality’ 

As a matter of fact, liowovei, the antagonism m culture reaches 
fai deeper than this soems fo indicate It takes place not only 
between value-willing individuals bnt also, ns our whole investigation 
has shown, between the value dnoctions themselves Even though 
they are all derived from the nmty of life and, at least m the 
individual soul ncccssarili strive to the unity of life’s meaning, 
there lives in each a kind of insatiabilih which would gladlj set 
itself up as absolute- and wholl\ actualize its specific demands 
Not only life as a total, but also eveiy side of life which furthers 
a specific value direction embodies an infinite impulse The striving 
for cognition is infinite and so arc the ) earning for beauty, the 
thirst for love and the hnngei foi power and possession 

Onr ‘attitudes’ are nothing bnt raentallj developed structures 
of individuality which result when one value of individual con- 
sciousness is posited as dominant We have seen how individualities 
typically diffeientiate themselves nccoidingl), resulting sometimes m 
grandiose exti ernes but just as often in an incapacity for life, 
because the salvation which the) longed for could not be reached 
in a limited life direction 

Essentially the same process (on a larger scale and slightly 
changed) is repeated in objective culture Each one of its spheres 
(when it begins to be influential as an objective powei m the con- 
sciousness of cultuial membeis) has a constantly mcieasmg tendency 
to achieve independence in such a way that its own highest 
achievement is attamed in a onesided manner Thus there develops 
a diffeientiation of cultuie into various spheres of activity which 
recognize onlj their own onesided values Science aims to be an 
end in itself, that is, it wants to be determined only by the law 
of objective truth Art tries to be pure ait and have no obligations 
to the other aspects of life {L' art pour Vart) Economics has a 
Spranger, Types ot men 23 
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strong desire to increase its prodnction and gam The community, 
if left to itself, would like to mclndc all humanity , while the state 
too strives for its own exclusive domination Even religion, under 
certain circumstances, aims to develop its own law and to free itself 
from all other mental provinces >) 

The tendency to differentiation is not equally pionounced in 
all diffeient historical epochs And it is the problem of concrete 
history to 1 m estigate the degree m which it is effective Historical 
construction is no substitute foi it Here too we are not dealing 
with ‘laws of hi6toij ’ but with mental tendencies which are posited 
with the value structure of mmd itself 

If objective culture were an ovei individual formation separate 
from individual lives and dominated only by the purely objective 
law of the highest Tiuth, Beauty and Prodnction, it would bo 
conceivable that the differentiation of cultural spheres could bo 
carried on ad infinitum In that cise the human groups which 
sustain each special legion would ultimately be completely separated 
and in even one yxould be found the onesided attitude which 
corresponds to the dominant a alne of the respective cultural region. 
A Utopia 1 Foi, no matter how much ovenndnidual content culture 
may have stored up in itself it In os only through the consciousness 
of the individuals who aie its exponents And these human beings, 
despite all their imaginible biasses, aie nevertheless complete beings 
m whom no aspect of life could be entirely absent Every onesided 
development of eneTgy has heie the tendency to awaken to special 
activity the snpplementaiy and pieviously degenerate powers either 
in an individuil or in his environment A wholly onesided attitude is 
a ranty which flourishes only in the realms of a greatly differentiated 
cultuie But the aveiage man, who has become onesided because 
of external needs, develops the longing for a balance, and this is 
still more true in a society whose existence is threatened by such 
a onesided culture of individuality Thus insofar as a historically 
given objective culture icacts upon living individuals and a whole 
society, there develops above the individual norms the total norm, 
called by ns the ethical norm, which demands new syntheses of 
what has been diffeientiated 


*) Cf for instance Karl Barth, Ber Christ in der Gescllschaft, m Bas 
Wort Gottes und die Theologic, Munich 1924, especially p 58ff 
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We do not wish wholl\ to abolish the resnlt of the differentiation 
but wish instead to unite it meaningfully with the other value 
regions to form total achievements Hegel would say it ought 
be ‘ aufychobcn where the triple interpretation of the word as 
'cumulation, negation and elevation ’ is to his advantage The 
tlu o f re ot such an expenence of culture ib always the individual 
soul rvui if it is bound and determined by society The demand 
for a higher sinthesis of cnltnral factors in an attitude which 
surpasres the foimer level and is dnected towaid it fiorn within 
and without it the same time,. always seems to this consciousness 
to na\c the cbaractci of an ethical demand, a moral total norm 
of life Thus we aie not dealing here with mere mechanical 
ad-’ptition to previously existing men til conditions of life, but with 
a noimituely gmded cicativity This is in agreement with the 
fact th it in contrast to ei cry natural law which always say6 
unequivocally what must happen, many different sorts of value 
decisions are conceit able in such a mental situation Ethical syn- 
thesis,*) the creation of a new and closed meaning of life and 
culture, either succeeds or fails In the formei case we have growth, 
m the second decay Tims the principle of histoncal development 
is not 1 simple law of occurience — m this case history would 
have to progress m constant development — bnt a law of duty 
to which, however, justice is not always done 

When the sinthesis to a unitary meaning of life and culture 
(demanded by the given diffeientiation of civilization) is successful 
we have periods of great histoncal development In epochB of 
decal, no energi is developed to this end, and 6uch periods lemain 
too gieath differentiated which makes the individual unhrppy and 
therefoie powerless, and hmdeis especnlly the success of social 
cultuial work in a mutual highest life meaning 

Though these observations suffice foi our purpose, we might 
add that the term ‘histoncal progiess’ is capable of divers inter- 
pretations Many people think only of temporal advance and seen 
fiom this point of view, what is most recent is of couise always 
newest Others aie interested m progiess only in paitial achieve- 
ments the solution of technical pi oblems, development of economic 

‘) Schiller already expressed this normative attitude to history in the 
sixth letter on aesthetic education 

*) Lamprecht following Remkes biology speaks of ‘psychic dominants ’ 

23 * 



prosperity, lefinement of artistic means of expression etc Tins is 
the feeling of progiess in differentiated epochs But the loot of 
decay usually lies pieciscly in these partial achievements which 
can no longer be united to a social total of culture And this is 
because every specific impulse, regardless of the others and of the 
context of life, strives for infinity This explains why the members 
of decadent eias are especially liible to have the subjective feeling 
that they are continnallv advancing and that they have made 
wonderful progress ') A conscious feeling of decline is much less 
dangerous for this also contains a longing for a new sy nthesis and 
foi an elevation of cultural life which may, under certain circum- 
stances, be a source of energy for rebirth Eschatology and the 
feeling that the world is coming to an end hnve always been signs 
of a revival People should, therefore, be loss excited about Spcngler’s 
book 2 ) and instead revise some of their own ideas of progress 
The assurance that further advance is possible is embodied onl\ m 
the ethical and religious sy nthesis of all cultural energies to a creative 
total will which also gives each its rank Otherwise we become 
poverty stricken because of the wealth of our mental disintegration 

But wo only mention m passing this developmental theory of 
a philosophy of history which does justice to the ethical factor 
of mental development instead of measuring history by tho standards 
which we would apply' to a natuial process Oiir real aim is the 
classification of historically detei mined ty pes of individuality in tho 
mental objectivations of a definite level which are also of essential 
importance for the inner structure of the individual 

B When we speak of historically determined types of indivi- 
duality we are not necessaulv thinking of the onesided attitudes 
which we have developed purely systematically in part II On 
the conti ary, we have in mind the representatives of whole histonco- 
mental movements The mental types of humanist, pietist and 
rationalist correspond to humanism, pietism and rationalism But 
it is intei eating to observe that these types too, even though they 
usually refer to total attitndes, receive their name fiom a predominant 
aspect — in this case the literary, tho religious and the philosophical 
Such titles alwnvs refer to the mnei stiucture 

’) Thus for instance every dubious program of a new sexual etlucs 
is cloaked in the justification that a 'new type of man’ must be created 

9 Dcr Untergang des Abendlandes Munich 
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How can we conceive the relation between a t}pical represen- 
tative and the objective mental movement? — - We understand every 
individual life by the meaningful cooperation of four factors dis- 
position, subjective development, natural-mental environment and 
external fate *) Onl} m mental isolation can we separate these 
four factors In realit\ tlie} are alw a} s interfused to form a total 
of life from winch the share of the individual factors can be freed 
only with extreme difficult Let us now attend specially to the 
historical!} individualizing powers which can influence each of the 
fonr factors 

1 The mental structure of a man is detei mined from the 

outset b} the mental milieu of which he is a pait, which makes 
up his dnil> envnonment and to which he must adapt all his 

actions and reactions if he wants to be understood and to 

coopeiate with Ins fellow men Just how far such determination 
goes is the problem of a separate histoncal investigation The 
structure of the objective mind of i ceitain epoch ever} where enters 
into the individual structure It determines its wa} of thinking, 
of acting economicall} , its artistic sense, religion, and above all, 

the form of communit) in the state and societ\ To this extent 

c\OT}ono is a ‘child of his time 7 

2 Speciall} to mention the dependency of acquired individual 
soul structure on the historical fate of the entire generation beside 
the permanent effects of the milieu, is onl} a particulansation of 
this geneial viewpoint The passage ihiough decisive temporal 
occurrences gnes something typical to the acquued structure of 
the individual The subjective v filiations experienced by different 
groups during the Reformation, the French Revolution and the 
World War are not entireh unique and one recognizes rn them 
certain t}pical cuives 

3 and 4 But these extern il factors are not sufficient to explain 
the t\pical 8hncture of people who lived befoie our time We 
must assume the existence of pui el} subjective laws Our whole 
investigation must proceed with the aim of disclosing in man’s 
character the law of life ‘accoiding to which he set out 7 On 
the other hand, we have onl> vaguely touched upon the geneial 


i) Cf my article Zur Tlicouc ties Vcrstehens rn the Festscln ift (tier 
YolLdt Munich 1918, 



dev elopmentnl law of the individual (the nccessnr) consequence 
of the v anous phases of his life) — III, 5 — Both disposition 
and subjective development must non bo related to the unique 
aspects of the historical epoch 

Cunonsli enough Gcisiatt isscii'cftafl seeks safety at this point 
in plivsiologtc il explanation It refers disposition to hcrcditj, and 
development to the process of bodih growth, roituril) and dcca) 
Noone will deni that there is a relation between the mental and 
bodil) senes of phenomena But nevertheless it ennnot he m untamed 
that anv thing is explained b\ the reduction to germ plasm and 
pin Biological development stiges The problem hns morel) been 
transferred into the realm of the material and visible ulicie people 
are inclined to consider what actuallv and rcgularlv happens as 
‘explained’ simplv because it is so But there is a gre it difference 
between a fact and its causal explanation and a still gre iter one 
between causal explanation and understanding through a meaning 
context 

If one tried to explain the complex of mental dispositions with 
which the t\ pical man of a historical epoch faces life on tho basis of 
heTcditv it would remain incomprehensible now an) thing new could 
appear m i new gcncntion Fei, idiptation to mental environment 
cannot be considcicd responsible since this objective mind has a 
tendenc) toward coimcrv itism against which joutli revolts One 
might better seek the cause of the creation of new forms in vouth, 
that is, in tho t) pical psvcho-phvsicil level of life than in hcrcdit) 
and adaptation to mentil environment This vouth, however, is 
badlv described in the mental sense if wo onlv explain it ns phjsieil 
vigor and glowing vitnlitv 

These problems ire not onlv unsolved but are not even con* 
sidcrcd bv Gcislcsicisscnschaft Is tho new ideal of culture with 
which a generation rises on the historical horizon rcillv onlv in- 
herited or is the character of sudden breach or upheaval (Durchbntcft- 
chmaclo ) which often accompanies thc6c phenomena only an indication 
of the f ict that, except for degenerate nations, the complete ibimdanco 
of liumanit) is alwav s born anew and that it is just this completo 
hnmamt) which conflicts productivclv with contcmporarv special 
and usually onesided cultuic? Furthermore are the mental levels 
of development, which we designate b\ the general terms child, 
) outh (maiden), idult and old man (old woman), nothing more than 



r* flf' of phj Biological changes, or lias this senes relations which 
cm . I'O be understood mentally 9 Finally, is there not something 
t\p’c> 1 in the waj in which each reacts to historical objectivities 
(to ir.liei and fate)? 

JNach ewigen, chernen, 

Grossen Gesetzen 
Muessen ton dllc 
Unset es Daseins 
Kreise vollenden ’ 

But tliC'C laws concern not 'only organic material growth They 
•>*%. I iws of mental de\ elopment and iu them wo find the normative 
lutoi w Inch raises them fiom laws of mere occurrence to ethical 
ard creatue Ians 

Hcie 1 sec infinite pcispectnes In childhood mental life is 
undifferentiated and snbject and object aie scarcelv separated The 
same nintari life streams thiongh both In vonth the deep chaBm 
opens between subject and object and is temporarily budged by a 
iran\ Hided facile imagination until the meaningful (value-determined) 
rJiMons to the woild of natmil and mental objects are consciously 
formed, but still without a closed sjnthesis In maturity, man con- 
fronts the objective world with a fixed, completely developed sub- 
ject i e form What he is and wh it lie is not has been detei mined 
And in old age he finallj dies mentally because of what he is not 
and noier can be 

This is the subjective lustoij of man and an eteinal story 
But it receives a liistoucally unique tinge thiongli two factors 
of which the second is the more impoitnnf and also the more 
mi sterious 

Wo have alreadv refeired to the fiist In the piocess of 
mental de\ elopment w e maj obsei ve foi mative environmental influences 
m the nature of mental objectn ltics bj means of which the child, tho 
jouth, the adult or the old man participate m objective culture One 
could start to write the historj of a child in just the same way as people 
have begun to be intei ested in the histoi \ of j outh movements Besides 
the eternal general t\pe of child, there is the txpical child of the 
pietistic period (described bj Karl Philipp Moritz) or the child of 
the Romantic period m whom naivete and genius were thought to 
be identical Besides eternal jouth there is the Greek jontli or 
the a outh of the age of reason, or the joung Romanticist Hero 



the problem is everywhere to combine the foimation of types and 
the writing of histoiy 

In view of all this it seems ns if understanding could only 
deduce in man what lesults fiom his being imbedded m special 
historical mental objcctn ltics And thus the inner structure of 
the individual would only be a section of the assumed inherited 
completeness of dispositions winch wore emphasized favorably and 
permitted to grow by piccisely this mental environment Even 
what developed by conti ast and opposition to the present mental 
life could bo understood in this vaj 

But we have previously maintained (p 300) an exactly opposite 
viewpoiut nameh that the inherited disposition which is not yet 
recognizeable either by the earner or tho outsider, practises on the 
present material of life an individual active selection And indeed 
we cannot but Tccogmze this further principle of mdi\ ldnalisation 
We must view the individual as a form which imprints itself from 
within upon the formation of life This individual subjective law 
of action and reaction, of experiencing nnd creating is the pre- 
supposition by means of which we have understood the inner legality 
of the attitudes But with our underst aiding we cannot get any 
farther than this law according to which man lias ‘set out’ unless 
we call to our aid the transforming power of environment and fitc, 
that is, an acquired and not an inherited stiuctnro The primary 
thing for our understanding is cntclechy itself We cm reconstiuct 
it only fiom the active pioccss of life itself is life’s formative law 
We cannot further dednee fiom meaning contexts what constitutes 
the innate individuality of a man, especially of a creative man 
For, this is the nucleus, the system of reference by means of which we 
understand as a nmty the mdiv ldnal acts of adaptation and resistance, 
of acceptance and rejection We assume that each human being, as 
opposed to the matenal of life, — is alwiys an individual form 

The same is also true of the typical mental structure with 
which the new generation enters historical life Empirically we 
grasp only those conditions w Inch the ty pical mental strncturo finds 
leady and m which it expresses itself But its original essence 
which is not acquired is again a form beyond which historical 
understanding cannot go 

Thus the historian must describe the inherited entelechy of a 
generation and the decisive traits of its determining environment 
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as a total in snch a way that the mdi\ ldnal and yet — as regards 
the individual representatives of this generation — typical traits 
of its mental structure shall clemlj appear The geneial eternal 
meaning directions of the mental nature appear here m a special 
combination with unique stiutifications and singulai accentuations, 
and al'O with a specific content which results from the objective 
ment.il extent of its epoch 

Hitherto this problem has been attacked only in relation to 
a feu epochs and onlj foi the matuie male structure of con- 
sciousness (not even for women) Jakob Bmckhardt led the way 
nth Ins description of the tjpical lenaissance man Lamprecht 
followed with ingenious mtmtions whiih embraced all levels of 
n ihonal culture Especi illy inteiesting is his attempt to exclude 
fate and to some extent the milieu too, as far as possible, and 
ccnfci pnmanly on the changes of the inner psychic structure of 
histone al tjpes, a woik for which the psj chologj of his time gave 
him li tie aid Di l the %’s Auffassung tmd Analyse des Menschcn 
i.i! 15 vnd 16 Jahlmndeit and the following typical description 
c* t'i' man of the age of reason goes more deeplj into the total 
F.iu Mire of histon W oelfflin transmuted the historical epochs 
of fii“ renais* .nee and the baroque into historical types of fine arts 
Si hmolter s school have constructed constitutional types and their 
P'Ailnc eorrelatnee Again and again, though with varying degrees 
of success, people have woiked ovei the Renaissance and Romantic 
tjpes, while the mediaeval and oven the Gothic man have remained 
onlj i ague constructions The investigations of Max Webei and 
Troeltsch ire onlj a beginning in the task of foininlatmg c ocio- 
logicallv determined historical types 

Most of the ibove attempts are based on the denre to com- 
prehend the typical structure of the entue man of an epoch, even 
though his influence was to be found m one definite diiection, for 
lnstmce in fine arts or lcligious commumtj But now it is finallj 
conceivable that we can trace the onesided attitudes which have 
been ovolved m this first sjstcmatic treatise through historical 
epochs tho theoretic man of the seventeenth ccntuiy diffeis fiom 
the theorist of the nineteenth centum , the aesthetic tj pe of the 
Renaissance (the old humanist) is other than the new humanist 
and the social chanctei of tho Reformation is not the same as 
the soenl Chiistian of today We shall need refined and profound 



geistcswtsscnscliaftliclic c itrgoncs in Older to accomplish this Todaj 
tvc onlj feel a general difference which is not bi ought into sharp 
relief Pi ogress maj be hoped foi onlj through union of the 
histoncal sense with clauficd gcistcsioisscnscliaftlichc psjchologj 
The problem which Lampreeht Ins formul ited remains even though 
we accept none of his solutions 

One danger can liaidlv be aioided, namely that of judging 
the tjpical mental structure of members of a pm ions historical 
era bj then literal \ forms of expression Now most people who 
seek literarj expression arc born tlieoi ists or aesthetes lint behind 
them there is a world of ictive, woiking and loving individuals 
whose inner woild has not been lecoided Can one believe that 
literature, precisely the best literatnrc of the day realh adequately 
lcflects the people of Nineteen- hundred and twentj? Much is 
lacking to make the fictitious tjpe of theoretic Marxism and the 
present da> worker coincide, cspecinll\ since no tlieorj which has 
determined the actions of man w’ is ever so unpsychological as thiB 
theory which only accepts the ‘Artifice of productive foices’ The 
problem in general is to distinguish political and philosophical 
theones fiom the life sfrnctnres which lie behind them Doth series 
of phenomena bowcvei must be reduced to much moie delicately 
worked -out tjpes than those which are at present to be found in 
the rough limitations of political tjpes such as socialist, liberal, 
demociat etc The political confusions of the moment can be 
partialh tiaced to the fact that so manj people no longer under- 
stand themselves because tke\ are influenced by cheap slogans and 

*) Shortly before his death he wrote to me a long basic argument 
‘In my opinion the psychological consideration of historj and thus also the 
psychological studj of the present is inconceivable withont the psycho- 
genetic element And thus absolute values insofar as thej are not given 
in the evolutionary process of human development, are excluded You 
however, no matter what, as a last resort, jour theoretical point of view 
may be, bve, with all jour practical activity, in a w orld of absolute concepts 
which excludes a really psycho genetic comprehension You agree in this 
with Wundt ’ The observations of this chapter show perhaps that I 
do not overlook the psycho-genetic factor But Lampreeht overlooked the 
fact that he too believed, and had to believe, in the eternal laws beyond 
the change of everything actual, if only for the reason that he explained 
collective psycho genesis as a necessary and typically recurring process in 
all civilisations Cf my obituary article Karl Lampreclits Geschichts- 
awffassxtng Vossische Zeitung, June 6 1915 



hive become blind followers Thus the union of the historic attitude 
ind the psychological formation of types is lmpoitant for the under- 
standing of the piescnt too Onlv then shall we be able to undoi- 
stind om time conectly winch rathei hides behind than discloses 
itself m many borrowed theories and systems of philosophy 

C In one branch of our piesent idea of history the mstinc- 
tivcli practized piocedurc of type formation has attained a far- 
reaching practical application Mnny modern historians believe that 
entile animations develop paiallelly in a lawful mnnnei At least 
the classic and modem civilisations have been 1 egarded as parallel 
processes Others, like Spenglei and Lamprecht have drawn upon 
still other civilisations as compai isons i) Lamprecht is the only 
one vho has attempted on the basis of laws to adduce a consistent 
proof of these parallel cultural deiclopments He started with a 
ps\ cho-genetic theory which, m a deductive mnnnei, was supposed 
to attest to what was inductively arrived at Spengler, in un- 
conscious agreement with Schcllmg, legards civilisations as organisms 
which are born, which giow ind die Nor did ho feel that the 
assertion of such a law was incompatible with lus lclativisni The 
essential part of his achievement consists m what he called the 
morphology of cultures _ And it leads finalli back through the 
docisi’c principle of ‘the soul of culture’ to a ps\ chological 
charcctcnsation that is, to prime types of man He is far more 
a ps\ cliologist than a bistonan because he consideis these types 
comparable regardless of the genealogical influence of one culture 
on another and eien points ont individual epochs of cultnie as 
simultaneities (‘ Gleichseitigleiten ’) 

Indeed the dangei of all tvpification is that it fixes the flowing 
line of history into coexisting forms Only by rebirth and acts of 
reception does the course of world hiBton develop from closed 
civilizations But Lamprecht has seen qmte correctly that in 
historical renaissance and reception too something typical is piesent 
It seems as if a culture embodies a mental developmental 
tendency in the same way as we have maintained of the develop- 
mental levels of an individual And the circle brings ns back 
here to what we have said of the tendency to differentiation in 


') Cf my contribution to the symposium Bas AUertnm tnYergangenhai 
wid Gcgenwart, 2nd e a Leipzig 1921 Vom Neulmtnammunbis mr Gegemoart 
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mental objcctivationB A newly appealing civilization begins with 
the closed ieligio-mjstic.il nmtj of all aspects of life, related to 
the age of childhood It pioceeds thiongli the many steps of 
diffeientiations but new sjntheses are alwajs attempted The one 
and highest m which it is whollj successful ib the classic period 
It is also the male decision of what it wants to and can be In 
the following epochs it alwajs refers back to this ethical act in 
oidei to make, after this model another synthesis of the divergent 
tendencies If it possesses a more comprehensive historical con- 
sciousness it calls to its aid on everj level of its development the 
mental content of former cultures to which it feels itself related 
For, it is possible to find something typical in the structure of 
entire cultural epochs even if they are greatlj separated temporally 
And this must always be worked out in greater detail bj the 
history of culture Today people already compare antiqmtj, the 
middle ages and the modern period of Greek culture with the 
corresponding steps "bf our civilization But the relationship seems 
to lie predominantly in the differentiation of single cultural aspects 
In every total culture the synthesis is a thorouglilj umqne achieve- 
ment, a decision which chooses from all conceivable possibilities, 
in accordance with an individual ethical norm, jnst this form 
Civilizations are therefore not only tjpical processeBs but also great 
chaiactenstic total personalities 

Perhaps it is now possible, as has been of late repeatedly 
attempted in regard to national characters, 1 ) to bring these too 
under the point of view of ovenndividual attitudes People have 
sought to find the aesthetic tj pe m Greek civilization, the political 
in Homan, the theoretic in the German, the economic m the English 
and the religio-social in the Russian But one must not foiget 
that such characterisations are only a lifeless lesidue, without the 
vital movement and counter movement Nations and their cultures 
are not dominated by one value but are based on historic value 
sjntheses which can be understood only by following their entire 
history Anyone who has even glanced at Fiiednch Brie’s In i- 
pei ahstische Stioemungen m Her englisclien Liteiatur (Halle 1916) 

') Cf for instance "Wundt, Hie National mid die Philosophic, Werner 
Sombart, Haendler mid Helden, Heinrich Scholz, Das T Vesen des deuischen 
Geistes, Max Scheler, Die Ursachcn des Deutschenhasses, Mueller-Freienfels, 
Psychology des deutschen Menschen 
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c n i. linger liopc to explain the history of the English mind by 
ore i v n "iiamuting mental motive 

Ijpes are certainly not final ends For the conception of 
!nst«r.. ilioj are only means of cognition against which the delineation 
of ind-i.dual forms and processes can be more sharply contrasted. 
In nal.ir.tl science too, laws if they aro subsequently placed in the 
sen ice of vital purposes aro means of graBpmg concrete occurrences 
and. under certain circumstances, of calculating them in advance 
Such prediction, however, lias.no meaning m history It could be 
justified only insofar as a generation gives its life solely to the 
dc.clopmcnt of existing mental tendencies Then ono may ash: 
i hit must happen? But tho health} - minded question which a 
generation puts to the future is what ought to happen? And to 
tln c end one needs energy in order to develop the will to a new 
cultural synthesis even when tho social movements which have been 
left tj themselves divergo widol}. The future of history depends 
on etaics and not on fate Part of this ethics to bo sure is also 
the willingness of a people, under certain circumstances, rather to 
pi n*l* nobly than to live ignobly. Suoh a will does not however 
lc id to disaster but calls to its aid tho strength of the gods. Where 
this Till is 1 ‘clang tho dcstin} of nnture takes its course Bnt 
what was said by Fichto is still true: ‘The real basis of distinction 
lies m whether or not one bolieves m an absolutely primary and 
original factor in man himself, in liberty, in infinite improvement 
and infinite progress of our race ' ‘He, whose life has been 
claimed by Truth and was immediately born from God is freo and 
beliercs in freedom within himself and others’. 



3 

ON UNDERSTANDING 


mhe word ‘understanding’ (Veistclien) contains shades of meaning 
11 from u Inch we must free it for om purpose In cveiyday 
language nndei6tandmg is not only a form of pure objective cognition 
but also a sympathizing with the peison 01 object which is under- 
stood, a subjective slnung and nffnmation of las value direction 
To be understood is m itself a jojous pielimmary 6tage to being 
beloved and misunderstanding is coolness and rejection We do 
not here mean understanding m this sense We refei instead to 
the — very complex — theoietic act in which we comprehend, 
in a way which we claim to be objectne, the inner meaningful 
context in charictei and action, m experience and behavior of a 
man (or a group) or the meaning of a mental objectivation 

Until the life and expressions of" another person are meaning- 
fully connected for me I do not understand him To explain him 
by my own subjective life context is insufficient for undei standing 
which comprises more than ‘taking the place of another’ It always 
contains acts of thought and sometimes logical conclusions which 
are directed to a transsubjective context of expenence and m which 
mj own psychic expenence really plays the role only of immediate 
but never of wholly adequate illusti ition On the other hand, we 
must never falsely interpret the objectivity which is thus attained 
Any one who has studied the theory of cognition even a little knows 
that it never ‘copies’ an object but always defines it The concepts 
and laws by which we define real phenomena do not exhaust them 
but only draw through the objective w orld a network of rational lines 

This is also true of undei standing Indeed, as will be made 
clear from the outset, it is valid heie in a very special sense It 

*) Essential supplementary data to this section due to the special view- 
point of developmental psj-chology, are contained in the first chapter of my 
Psychologic des Jugendallers 
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ib possible to undci stand a living human being or a historical 
character bettei than he does himself, paitly because he has not 
made himself the object of theoretic leflection but Bimply lives his 
life, and partly because he is unaware of all the facts which are 
necessary to the understanding of oneself l ) But with the expansion 
of life’s horizon and with the inci easing mental penetration of 
environment and historj , the individual is destined to understand 
more Foi, all understanding presupposes like evoiy mental endow- 
ment an original disposition, but is m its highei foims entnely a 
work of education and culture 2 ) 

If, now, theoretic undei standing cannot simply hat e its objectivity 
in cop > mg the inner world of another’s expenence which is inter- 
woven with the total existence, we aie faced with the question in 
what sense can it be said that understanding is ‘true’, that it cone- 
sponds to the object and that tbe judgments which it contains aie 
objectively ‘valid’ 

Very careful consideration is necessary here One must not 
be satisfied with tho simple statement that human nature is alike 
m its fundamental tiaits and that consequently ne can understand 
each other by supeiposition For, ever} look into daily experience 
BhowB that the content of psjchic life is not alike even in con- 
temporaries It would be more collect to say that thej are based 
on similar laws, and thus we gam a first definite point The mj stery 
of understanding becomes mote lucid if we assume that the same 
basic laws aie active m imagination which intei prets by cognition, 
as those which deteimine the consciousness of the people who aie to 
be understood Just as, according to Kant, the laws of cognitive 
consciousness coincide with the basic outline of natural law, so the 
laws of mental understanding are identical with the law of the mind 

‘) As an example of this I refer to the purposive interpretations of 
psychic processes, of whose purposiveness for the mamtainance of life the 
subject himself is not reflectivelj conscious We must classify here the 
entire region of experiences which correspond to instinctive actions The 
‘interpretation’ which Groos for instance gives to the play of man and 
animals far exceeds a ‘description’ of the psychic processes themselves 

s ) Wilhelm v Humboldt, Ucber die Aufgabc des Geschichtsschreibers 
‘The more deeply a historical investigator understands humanity and its 
achievements through genius and study, or the more human he is by nature 
or oircumstances, and the more he gives free rein to his humanity, the 
more completely does he fulfill the requirements of his mission ’ 



Whether the basic outline of mental legality has jet been 
discovered is a wholly different question We began our investigation 
with the structure of the individual mind and have reduced it to 
a limited number of noimative laws of valuation (I, 5) which we 
figuratively called the articnlations of individual mental life We 
believed that we were able to say of its total Btiucture that, beyond 
all tempoial and spatial differences, cognition is always a value 
for man, that the economic value alwavs conhols him, that aesthetic 
experience and creation signify a necessarj' value dnection m him 
and that his relations to society are alwajs guided by the value 
tendencies of power and love Above these different value directions 
we found the ethico-ieligious value as their normative sjnthesis 
And we maintained, fuithermore, that every value region haB from 
the outset its oun immanent constrnctive law and objective organi- 
sation which we considered onlj msofai as thej are organized by 
the dominant value The cognitive region is dominated bj obvious 
structural conditions of ideal units of meaning which, in. their pure 
form, determine real consciousness only when it subjects itself to 
the pure cognitive value (the Idea of Truth) The economic region 
is influenced to a veiy high degiee by phvsical and chemical 
natural laws, which howev er, only interest us here from the super- 
oidinated value point of view of utility The elementary psycho- 
logical law appears moie stronglv in the aesthetic legion, and so 
on m the othei realms 

The laws of chaiacter and piocess in individual value regions 
aie subordinated to the value positing normative laws insofar as 
they only receive a mental significance from the passage through 
the norm- and value- determined consciousness This difference is very 
important for understanding Rules of occurrence are determinant 
for the choice of means, but norms command or prohibit the positing 
of a value itself Accordingly m respect to non-normative laws 
we must ask, (1) whether and to what extent thej are only in- 
stinctive, or whether they aie so clearlj conscious in tie mind of 
the understanding person that a conscious adaptation of the (value- 
determined) behavior takes place with regaid to them One may 
think enoneously because one is not jet clear about the structural 
laws of logic One maj make economic mistakes because one does 
not know that certain goods are peiishable One ma\ fail aesthetically 
because one misjudges psjchic elementarj effects etc (2) And m 



regard to normative laws one must ask whother 01 not tlie con- 
sciousness of the person to be understood is subjected to them 
Perhaps someone acts uneconomically, that is, injnres the norm of 
the economic basic law, 01 disobejs the mandates of tinth or love 
In all cases of this sort understanding cannot be content with the 
meie fact that the norm has been violated but must ask further why 
a valid value did not deteimine the individual This brings us to 
a far-ieaching assumption, the real a priori factor of understanding 
If mental life is to be understood at all, the apparent lapses from 
meaning (fiom what is m accordance with objective value) must 
be susceptible of reduction to deeper special contexts of meaning 
If this is impossible, either because the object of understanding is 
mentally deranged, or because we touch upon a whole within which 
there aie meaningful relations, but which cannot itself be reduced 
to a more comprehensive total meaning, understanding ceases This 
is true even though another level of lawful contexts known to ns 
or not, may ‘explain’ the case which cannot be understood 

Thus the keynote of understanding lies in the value lawB of 
the mind To understand means to enter into the special value 
constellation of a mental context Secondary factors are attention 
to the present insight into the laws of chaiacter and development 
of the object of understanding, and the noi matmty of his behavior 
m respect to the individual value regions 01 the total moial region 
of value Understanding thus delineates the mental persons or forms 
against three essential backgiounds the organization of the value- 
determined mind as such (value directions and their mutual lelations), 
the ideal of as complete as possible an insight into laws of character 
and process, and the ideal of normativity m- individual spheres 01 
the total moral region These indications in themselves emphasize 
the fact that m all understanding there is present a normative factor 
on the side of the person who understands, as Humboldt alieady 
saw m his uncompleted attempts to form a geistesmssenschaftliche 
psychology *) 

») W v Humboldt, Das achtzehnie Jahrlmndert W W II, p 38—41 
‘Beurteilnng des gegenwaertigen individuellen Zustandes nach dem ldea- 
lisehen’ — p 68, 100, 110f etc — Eecent references on the theory of under- 
standing are as follows G Simmel, Die Frobleme Her Gesclnchtsphilosophie, 
Leipzig 1907, W Dilthey, Der Aufbau der geschtchthchen Welt tn den 
Geistesioissensch aftcn , Berlin 1910, Max Weber, Eoscher t end Kmes xtnd 
Sprang er, Types of men 24 
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Befoie we can take up the complications which this simple 
basic piocess undeigoes thiougk its application to historical m- 
dn iduals 01 facts we must briefly survey the kinds of understanding 
themselves We shall accordingly take up first kinds of under- 
standing in geneial (A) and then historical understanding (B) 

A 

The subjective experiential context of anothei person is never 
wholly levealed to us We can immediately experience only 
ourselves and oiu lelition with the objective uoild and under- 
stand others solely through then objectivations All objectivations 
have tuo sides, physical and mental And for mental life the 
physical and mental objectivity aie so closely interrelated that they 
can only be separated in abstract investigation 

1 Mental meaning shows itself in a nnmbei of wax s in material 
objects Some values adhere directly to matter and these we have 
called economic values (goods, tools, means of locomotion etc) 
In other cases the material (which is sensibly experiential) is only 
a sign (sy mbol) 01 means of eliciting a communicable mental signi- 
ficance The manifold functions which material may exercise as 
the earner of what is mental have nevei xet been sufficiently 
investigated Even the most important means of communication, 
language, has not yet beeu viewed m this light For instance, its 
function is very different according as to whether it only serves 
as a means of communicating theoretic sentences or whether, as 
an aesthetic phenomenon, it is m itself an object of auditory empathy 
The fact that human beings have developed a language of sounds 
was brought about by utilitarian and aesthetic reasons A language 
of the ey es would be just as conceivable (though difficult at night) 
oi a language of touch (which, however, would be powerless at a 
distance) Such languages actually aie used m divers ways but 
they r do not speak so clearly and immediately to the soul as the 


die logischen Piobleme der lustortschcn Nationaloelononue (Scbmoller’s 
Jahrbucli Vol 27, 29, 80 especially vol 29, p 1317), Max Weber, Vcber 
emiqe Kategorien der verstchendcn Soziologic, Logos vol 4, Eduard 
Spianger, Zur Theorie des Vcistehens and sur geistcsmssenscliafttichen 
Psychologic, Volheltfestschnft, Munich 1918 — To this must be added 
almost all of Theodor Litt’s writings, especially Indtudnum und Ganem- 
sclwft, Leipzig 1924 ed 2 
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linguage of sound The speech of gesture and pantomime is only 
part of a moie comprehensive symbolism which is posited with the 
human body as a whole Foi every naive observei another person’s 
body is m itself a symbol of sonl, and aesthetic empathy takes a 
laige part in the interpretation of this natuial symbolism Erotic 
lelations between human beings develop by means of this immediate 
aesthetic empathy even before a void has been spoken 01 the soul 
has been expressed m any othei way It is therefore no exaggeration 
to say that we ‘see what is psichieal’ ') But this is a puielj aesthetic 
kind of vision which has doubtful theoretic validity because it 
cannot be foimulated Physiognomy has unfoitunately made no 
progress since Lavatcr, but giaphology wlneh deals with actual 
meaning-giving acts, has made some advance All these indications 
.it least point toward the fact that the concept of a completely 
mindless mattei is a product of scientific abstraction which obtain 
as little ciedence from the naive modern man, (and indeed fiom 
the scientist himself'except when he is engaged m active research), 
as from the primitive man of the mjthologioal level 

We emphasize here only spoken and written language, so 
general physical understanding is nai rowed to hngnistic under- 
standing Language is no longer, like the body or facial expression, 
an impulsive sjmbol but a willed symbol No mattei how its 
origin and development have come about in detail, once given it 
is an ovenndividual phjsico- mental medium m which meaning 
passes from soul to soul But it is further developed in every 
one of these actualisations and cames, beside its generally identical 
content, very delioate nuances of the individualities who express and 
understand it And an aesthetic factor is always present too If 
we disregard the aesthetic process of empathj and the whole plastic 
situation of speaking in which human beings take up a position 
toward each othei, there lcmains as the essence of langnage the 
communication of a theoietic content of meaning which must be 
grasped by the othei in just one theoretic sense And to this end 
it is only necessary that one should ‘understand this langnage 
that is, possess the coordination of hearing and consciousness of 
meaning in one's experience The interpretation of a mental meaning 


*) Of Simmel, Vom Wescn des hs f orischen Versteliens, Berlin 1918, 
p 8 and his Bembrandt — Oscar Wilde, * Donan Gray' 

24 * , 
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bj plijsical signs applies to this linguistic understanding, though 
it has been mistakenly elevated to the essence of undci standing 
itself t) Therefore it is the most important special case of ‘ldeo- 
pkysical’ nndoi standing 

Bnt further acts of nndci standing lie behind this linguistic 
one and these principally concern us here They no not based 
mcTclj on plijsical signs I can understand what someone says 
but bojond that is raised the question (1) do I understand the 
speaker 01 u liter, of whom the report is only an infinitesimal 
section as i total being? It may be that ho makes a mistake or 
that he nants to lie, that lie lives nndci special Conditions which 
I fail to undoistand, or that lie is m\ intellectual superior to such 
an extent that I am incapable of understanding him Christ’s words 
‘Blessed aie they that hunger and thirst after righteousness foT 
they shall be filled’ are comprehensible to me 6inco I speak the 
language But do I understand him? — And (2) do I reall) under- 
stand the whole significance of those words? Ccitainly I understand 
them as words which have been combined to foim a grammatical 
sentence But it is qmte a different matter whether or not I 
understand then religio-etlncal meaning In both cases the phj sical 
objectivation of the mental factor into words is only a preliminary aid 
Oi take a simpler example A historian pictures the cultural 
struggle of the seventies, and if I can speak the language I am 
nble to undeistand bis words But m older to have a complete 
intellectual understanding I must know the viewpoint from which 
he writes and the leal meaning and relation of the facts about 
which ho writes In short we must go beyond lingnistic under- 
standing to personal and objective understanding But here the 


l ) The process is to be more accurately thought of ns follows 
Simultaneously with hearing there occurrs in the hearer a silent verbal 
repetition (that might m some way be proved experimentally) In this 
‘soliloquy’ (s) the personal consciousness of meaning (c o m) is united on 
the basis of mental tradition and culture with the complex of sonnd If 
one also considers the intonation (i) of the other person there takes place 
in consciousness an abbreviated process comparable to a logical analogy — 
(moo) equals meaning of the other 

(moo) — (that is x) (i) = (c o m) (s) 

Indeed the above is superfluous (com) is immediately connected with 
(moo) and (s) But in exact thought this is attributed to the other as 
his opinion 
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guide of physical objectivation deseils ns, and we have only mental 
objectivations which consist m the fact that they are pait of gieater 
objective contexts of meaning We cannot understand Sociates by 
means of his facial expression and bodily gestnreB, nor through 
his (unwritten) writings, nor by his words and deeds, but through 
his inner character, his cultural envii onment and his contemporaneous 
and posthumous influence on culture We do not understand the 
World War through foiced maiches, exchanges of telegrams and 
tciritoml changes, but through histonco- sociological causes, the 
‘mentality’ of the warring nations and persons, economic con- 
ditions and constellations of po'wer Here understanding does not 
necessarily pioceed from the physical to the mental but it develops 
a connection between mental factors, it is based upon the legality 
of mind itself 

2 Let us first considei personal understanding in the above- 
mentioned sense Its basic foim is found m the fact that the 
meaningful context of--a pei son’s acts and experiences is found m 
the unity and totality of his mental chaiacter We understand the 
individual expiession of life by means of the unity of the peison 
Two things are necessary to this end a) that we take the total 
structure of the individual mind as the standard, that is, presuppose 
in him the entire differentiated act and expenence complex from 
which the mental individual is made up, just as it is given m us 
as the mental basic structiue Without this a prion assumption 
(which however refers only to the legality and not to the conciete 
content of the mental stiucture) the other peison would be in- 
comprehensible to us b) We must le- create the meaning of the 
individual mental act which empmcal obseintion of his behavior 
directly or indirectly gives to us, and undeistand it fiom his position 
to the whole Inasmuch as the fiist (the total stiucture) and the 
second (the individual act or experience) always appear in a unique 
form which does not wholly coincide with our equally unique kind, 
all understanding even of immediate envii onment has something 
of the charactei of historical understanding of which w r e shall 
speak later Fiirtheimore, msofai as the object of understanding 
is always wholly sensible and concrete and must be entered 
empathically in order to be grasped as an individuality, all undei- 
standing embodies an aesthetic factor And msofai as it always 
lefers to the whole human being and really finds its complete 
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re llizatton ouh in the totality of the world ordci .ill understanding 
has *1 religious aspect *) In \ lew of w hat has been said abovo 
we shall not bo misunderstood when we sax we ttndei stand each 
oilier in God In order w holh to lindcrstind the charictci and 
dei elopmcnt of an individual one would have to include the entire 
mental life and its highest meaning from which he lias been cirvcd 
Futility , peisonal understanding differs according as to whether it 
goes back to the inner dc\ elopmcnt of a human bomg or comes 
to rest m Ins permanent nucleus (h»s In postatised eh meter) 
Dei elopmcnt however, as we have llrcadi seen, is mconcenable 
unless we posit a constant curier winch mamt mis itself according 
to an inner law through all changes Thus iftcr all wo base 
ourselves upon the cntelcchy or mdnidual idea of a man m our 
mcomplcteablo endeavors whollj to understand him l * * * 5 ) 

3 Objective underst mding seems to be more difficult to anahzc 
It is mcontrox crtible that we understand mental objectn ltics according 
to their objective content cxen when the) hare been entirety 
separated from their subject, though this understanding is not so 
vivid as that which- derives from the depths of the total personality 
I can understand the meaning, not morel) the words, of an 
old script even if I know nothing ibout its author I can under- 
stand Becthovcn’6 music without going back to his life historr 
I can understand Romm law is ,t logic il sxstem without knowing, 
in every case, the ‘motives’ of the legislator In certain circum- 
stances, I understand the modern economic sjstcm as a totil e\cn 
though I know nothing of the mfimto number of individuals who 
support it with their economic will to \alnc All these examples 
necessanty contun a bi-tone factor and lefer to historically unique 
facts We shall simplity oui problem b> asking how is it that 
we understand science, economics, the st itc, religion etc is objects e 
cultural s)6tems without m an) case starting from the lning ex- 
ponents who arc influenced by them and who create them with 
then meaning-endowing acts’ 


l ) Cf Simmel, Das Problem der hstouschcn Zcit Yoitraege der 
Kantgcscllschaft hr 12 

J ) Then we understand tbe context m him, we understand also his 

determination through the objective-mental context, of which he is a part, 

but the original law ‘according to which he set out’ remains an ultimate 

fact beyond which understanding does not guide us 
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It is obviously not tiue that wo can grasp these objects without 
any relation to a subject Tor, m their complete separation fiom 
all ‘possibility of expenenoe* they are transcendent foi ns But 
we actualize them by basing them on our own mental structure as 
the meaning-giving and meaning-fulfilling subject *) Thus, within 
certain limits, we understand science thioiigh the meaning -giving 
theoretic acts which cieate science in us We nndei stand the 
economic system fiom our economic needs, and the state as a 
general phenomenon comes to life in us insofar as we have within 
us a politically and judicially determined collective consciousness 
If it is a question of contemporaneous cultural systems, the specific 
mental law conforms m us to the developmental levels of those 
objectivities But if we mean cultmal systems of former times, we 
have to put ourselves in a historical frame of mind Some old 
astmtic pioducts are so eternally true that we hardly need to 
adjust our mental attitude, of which we shall speak in B The 
creations of Homer and Sophocles, Shakespeare and Beethoven are 
still immediately related to us But to achieve even an appioximate 
understanding of Ovid and Racine, Klopstock and Jean Paul, a 
historical viewpoint is necessaiy Such affinities, moreover, alter 
veiy rapidly with the passage of time, at any rate, unless m their 
creations they somehow follow an eternal mental law they would 
be wholly inaccessible to us The distinction is gradual, and 
perhaps we may say the more human the mind which raeated an 
objective work, the more decisive and clear-cut the lines which 
united it to objective values, the more easily do we understand 
him without entering into the subjectivo aidor of the crcatoi 
The more subjectivity and historical uniqueness has entered into 
the work, the more necessary it is to find, 01 at least to re-construct 
the mind of the creator 01 the creative epoch Tlieie are even 
scientific systems which today we can only undei stand histoucally, 
though in objective science the demand of general validity ought 
to determine the whole process Structural deviation from theoi etic 
validity is a sure indication that m the development -of such 
scientific systems (foi instance, the speculative natuial philosophy 
of the nineteenth century) heterogeneous motives like the aesthetic 

*) This mental structure of ours is not meant here as our special 
individuality but as the firm nucleus of eternal laws of meaning which in 
us too unifies all experience 
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and the religious played a decisive pait And theie again the 
understanding person has an impulse to go back to the entire 
constitution of consciousness which has given rise to these mental 
ci eations 


B 

Thus iye abandon the artificial absti action in which so far 
we have disregaided the kistoncal individuality of objects of under- 
standing Only m relation to a 6tinctural difference does under- 
standing become a complete problem and very fruitful for the 
comprehending mind 

We who try to understand aie not identical with the eternal 
abstract structure of the individual mind We are tmmeised m 
objective cultural contexts which result from a long socio-histoncal 
piocess They aie based on an entangled mass of summations and 
reciprocal effects, of differentiations and integrations The simple 
outline of objective culture — the aiticulation in value regions 
and their teleological lelations to each other — is not only veiy 
particularized but also interwoven and confused And the inner 
structure of man who, in all his experiencing and acting is surrounded 
as with the atmosphere by these lnstoiical objectivities, this structure 
too is gieatly individualized 

But just because of this, every individual participates m the 
most particularized cultuial contents and groups Because his own 
expenences and achievements are mteiwoven with so many cultural 
contexts, the scope and mobility of his understanding is enoimously 
increased He also has the capacity of understanding simpler levels 
of culture from his litei point of view, while the leverse ib wholly 
inconceivable, namel\ that a member of a primitive culture should 
understand a moie differentiated and higher one Foi this reason, 
the immediately preceding generation usually fails to undei stand 
youth, at least to the extent in which a new life-direction has 
appeared which would not previously have been possible And 
it is unimportant whether this younger generation is, from a 
cnltural ethical point of view, on the declining plane or whether it 
develops a new pioductmty And conversely youth, with its naive 
conscious structuie, does not understand the more complicated 
mentality of old age which is based on a stratification of ex- 
perienced levels. 
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In undei standing a highly differentiated cnltnre one strives to 
penetrate into the past with an ever increasing range of vision But 
it does not follow that the whole histone piocess and all aspects 
of contemporary culture aie equally accessible to the understanding 
of its highly developed members Only a section of the total 
culture is always actual and consciously penetrated thus, and 
inasmuch as this section is identical foi a mentally prominent 
group, one can call it the histoncally expanded mutual intellectual 
medium m which this particular group lives The intellectual world 
of an epoch is made up of everything which is accessible to its 
understanding It does not ; coincide with the entire historical 
process or the whole objective mind These are made conscious 
only in scientific activity and the learned results only paitially 
penetiate the common life 

How ought we to conceive the understanding of deviating 
structures’ 

Anyone who tues-to understand starts naivelj from his conscious 
structure and as much of his contemporary culture as he is in 
contact with In other woids every naive man thinks unhistoncally 
and is inclined to posit himself and those who lesemble him aB 
generally valid But the very experiences of present life bung 
about such a subjective change that one sees the world from the 
consciousness of others This ‘taking the place of another’ is a 
mysterious capacity It jumps from a few factual data to the total 
picture of the alien life In imagination we have ready a mani- 
foldness of situations on which ne model our futnre behavior This 
stock of individual life situations helps us to enter into the other 
person with our interpretive imaginative powers The bases of 
this capacity are artistic and may be developed to the point of 
genius The finer development of the total picture in its individual 
aspects and traits, in its characteristic differences from us and its 
individual lawful structure is the problem of scientific reflection 
which must work with increasingly lefined concepts 

This process of theoretico- scientific interpretation is always 
based upon three or four factors, as the case may be, which can 
be separated only in abstraction The fust is the obseivation or 
collection of individual data which are to be found in histoncal 
traditions, linguistic expressions, actions and events etc Then the 
interpretive imagination forms from them an intuitive total picture 
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of the past individual in which character, total milieu and the 
mam events of his time are at least indicated Next, by means 
of this imagined total situation, the comprehending person finally 
judges the conciete behavior of the lnstoiically unique individual 
He docs this by substituting the general outline of mental structural 
laws with those variations called for bv the intuitive pictuie, and 
meanwhile subjectively works out the meaning-determined acts and 
experiences which lesult fiom this unique position (01 individual 
diameter) There may be a fourth stage also If the mteipietation 
of 6 uch acts and experiences does not result in a meaningful 
context, or if the character and behavior of the peisonality aie 
not adequately comprehended, the intuitive starting point which 
was made the basis of this process m a preliminary, more aesthetic 
intuition, is coirected 

When we try to find an example suitable to elucidate these 
foui factois, we notice, in all interpretations which go back to 
liistoiical transmission, that even the most primitive chronicle attempts 
to give a complete result of understanding There is perhaps a 
certain misconstruction m all tiue writing of history , even if the 
historian has an exceptional mind, m that he nevei finds pure 
facts, even if unrelated, but always ‘theories’, and that these are 
necessarily seen from a limited historical perspective Even in 
relation to our contemporaries the case is not very different With 
an utter stranger too, we immediately establish a total picture m 
which the available data (for instance his physiognomy, his vocation, 
his dialect, a sentence which he has utteied and a movement which 
he has made) aie combined to form a total impression This 
process, no mattei how much of an obstacle it may be foi objective 
and meticulous understanding, is characteristic of the fact that we 
only understand from the total and not by the mere summation 
of much dmpaiate evidence Individual traits always derive their 
meaning fiom then relation to the whole The historian goes to 
such lengths that he would exclude as spurious a geneially accepted 
trait if it contradicted the whole which, in every other respect, is 
comprehensible and substantiated 

With historic figures such as Socrates and Christ one has the 
impression that these great men were fai from being understood 
by their contemporaries The Gospels give much unrelated matter 
which may be united to form an immediate picture but which 
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remains incompieliensible m many respects 01 is snsceptible of 
vauous mteipretations Plato’s picture of Socrates gives us a deeper 
insight (while Xenophon only 6a w what was on his own level) but 
therefore something is added to his interpretation Let us take 
the point of view of an investigator who wants to undei stand the 
‘historical’ Socrates *) Accoiding to our survey he will go through 
several abstractly differentiated stages 

1 He reads in Xenophon and Pinto a number of incidents 
fiom the life of Sociates He tnes, as far as possible, to avoid 
the intei pretation of either writer in order to test the raw material 
and let it spenk for itself : (insofar as he may assnme it to be 
genuine after a critical test of the piocess of transmission) But 
he can by no means prevent that dunng the assimilation of these 
data, (2) they foim a total picture which he has befoie him m a 
historical intuition This total picture natuially combines the 
essential reports on the life, teaching and death of Sociates, on 
several important expressions of his belief and his influence etc 
But we assume that there lemain (as has so far actually been the 
case) psychological contradictions, and that it has been impossible 
ically to understand Socrates subjectively as n meanmgfnl whole 
The pictnre of a philosopher who seeks to giasp the essence of 
virtue by means of logical analogies and definitions but nc\er 
achieves a tangible result, who continually teaches his pupils the 
expediency (to <JVft<piQor) of virtue but himself dies because of 
it, and would rather suffer injustice than commit it, who appears 
to one person as a sophist and a revolutions y and to another as 
an enemy of democracy and a traditionalist (who eulogises the old 
aQETij) such a picture is indeed without connection oi meaning 
The historian has intuitively grasped all the uniqne data but he 
has not yet reached the vital center of the individual whom he 
wants to undei stand And it ib at thiB point that theie takes place 
a change which is of interest for the theoiy of scientific under- 
standing 

3 Nothing that he so far knows about Sociates conld have 
been divined a pnon He had to deuve it from othei sources 

‘) I choose this example in memory of Hemnch Maiers’ original work 
on Socrates which combines faithfulness m detail with a great sweep of 
understanding and the sense of productive understanding in an exemplary 
manner. 



(We omit the consideration of the mystery of how, despite this, he 
could achieve a historically concrete total picture) 0 But now he 
draws, within the pictuie, lines which live within him a prion with 
the legal structure of his own mind which is likewise historically 
determined He applies this strnctuial legality to the given unique 
historical situation of Socrates and his epoch But now he organizes 
the material through a netwoik of categories which are ‘neutral’ 
inasmuch as they apply both to the comprehending individual and 
to him who is understood Both ne now — and this is the 
immanent assumption m every historical act of understanding after 
the unique position has been worked out — essentially on the 
same plane, or m other words, they are in the context of the 
same timeless complex of meaning which only expresses itself m 
historical phenomena and gradnally evolves Let ns assume that 
the historian’s primary aim is to find the central aspect of Socrates 
He seeks m hi3 essence, his character, that fixed point of unity 
by means of which the manifoldness of Socrates’ life expression 
may be understood, disregarding, of course, the purely external 
aspect of fate which, cannot be deduced from character but nevei- 
theless elicits his specific reaction Positing one after another 
the mental acts as central in Socrates and subjectively working 
these out at the same time from the point of view of the total 
situation, the investigator may perhaps think of Socrates as a 
theoretic systematiser and logician He finds (again while carrying 
out the total act structure with its historically unique deviation) 
that he cannot flora this point of view understand the total life 
and its individual facts He theieforc tests all the essential traits 
of Socrates in the same manner as a utilitanan type He finds 
that this structural hypothesis too is impossible, even though as 
in the fiist case he cannot denv that there is some degiee of 
justification for making it He applies the standard of the Christian 
nature of lo\ e and finds that something which he cannot formulate 
is lacking He finds — perhaps after further tiials which we shall 
omit hcie — that the pedagogical factor ib the central one in 
Socrates with an addition of piuely philosophical scientific temper 
and a religio- ethical tendency of a very decided tinge in which 


') Undoubtedly the acts of the third stage participated m this but 
without entering into reflective consciousness 



there lies the individual essence of the historical Socrates which 
exceeds the pedagogical basic type In all this we must not forget 
that m the attempt to nnderstand there is always a consciousness 
of what Socrates (as being the man he was and at hiB time) should 
be m the ethical sense Thiougli this i elation to the noimative 
aspect of understanding there develops an awaieness of the rank 
order, m this case of the personality of Socrates And finally the 
diffeience betneen the historically determined mentality of Socrates 
(who for instance did not find at hand a ready-made scientific 
system of ethics) and the historically differentiated consciousness 
of the person who seeks to understand, shows itself in this process 
And we find that despite his ethical nobility Socrates was in all 
other respects a child of his time 

4 But we have not yet reached the end of the entire piocess. 
If now the previously found intuitive picture is lawfully organized 
and changed to a meaningful comprehensible context, by means 
of this recreative application of the total stiuctuie and the paitial 
structures of the mind this lesult affects the former levels too 
(a) The mystenous aesthetic capacity of grasping individual data 
in a total pictuie (which of couise is always aided by pieviously 
existing tradition) is at any rate always based on the fact that m 
every conception of humanity tho general structural laws of mind 
are effective, althongh, without necessarily bringing the single 
participating acts individually into consciousness Thus it comes 
about that we novel cherish single feelings, volitions or ideas which 
are reported to us but always immediately create from them meaning 
contexts In like manner we almost never apprehend single facts, 
deeds and events but organize them at once by a teleological point 
of view to a mental complex But this pre-scientific intuition is in 
turn enlightened and corrected by the higher conscious endeavor 
of scientific understanding We do not retain the first momentary 
picture but draw within its rapidly sketched outlines more and 
more accurate lines which are based upon structural reflection and, 
in certain cases, even necessitate a correction of the outline Thus, 
for instance, Xenophon’s picture of Sociates gives way, for subjective 
reasons, more and more to that of the Apologia and the Cntias — 
And this brags us to the last fact (b) even the law matenal of 
ti edition can be carefully and critically sifted from the point of 
view of the complete context of understanding At least m connection 



with individual ti aits which are wholly inconsistent the deductively 
developed question of their genuineness is brought up, and in 
certain cases this contains a wholly new foimulation of the problem 
applied to the existing source material 

By returning to our starting point we have completed the 
circle which in its individual stages only becomes conscious in 
methodological introspection Most historians work out eveiything 
at once m n totil mental process which is nevertheless influenced 
by and changed in accordance with the existing philosophical and 
geistesiotssoischafthchcn concepts The ckaractcrology of the nine- 
teenth century especially, may be traced through three main stages 
the first based on the Eant-Schillei -Humboldt conception of the 
duality of independent activity and leceptivity of man, and the 
second on the renewed speculative theory of ideas, and the third 
on the Ethologj of positivism (Mill, Tame) Recently a sjnthesis 
has taken place between the positivistic and idealistic currents 
which can already be recognized in Dilthey and in which this 
investigation must also be classified 

We have now described historical understanding But we have 
not jet criticized it nor have we answered the question to what 
extent and in what sense may we speak of the objectivity of 
undci standing? This last problem will illuminate understanding 
m a wholly new light, but we must be content here with a few 
indications 

It is not difficult to pro\e that the capacity to enter into a 
unique state of mind diffeient fiom our own by means of the 
analogous vanation of our own structure, is the vital part of nnder- 
standmg, but also a dangeious source of error For, this histone 
‘empathy’ is originally an aesthetic function Its significance for 
the practical ends of human intercourse has giown enormously with 
the increasing development of mdividualitj and the differentiation 
of culture But the demands of modem G-cistestoissenscliaft on the 
inner capacity for transformation and re-creation far exceeds what 
practical mtercouise demands of the aesthetic function of empathy 
and the psychically re -creative procedure One cannot say that 
the appieciation of this problem has been developed as much as 
it ought to be by oui historians and investigators of culture 
Spengler’s book was very influential because m his poetic style he 
offered a new perspective to those who longed to see m this way 



But until a conceptual illumination of these vital compieliensive 
functions has taken place one must always fear that a meiely 
subjective-poetical imagination is substituted, and results m the 
misinterpretation of human beings of pievious epochs And in 
spite of its stiong lustoiical sensounm this is what Romanticism 
has done with the Middle Ages, and we have not yet freed ourselves 
from the after-effects of this poetical tianBformation But history 
should not be fiction It must instead originate, with faithful ad- 
herence to transmitted facts in a feeling for those laws in whose 
network the facts appeal as individual lines A fact is fixed and 
affirmed m the conception of, histoiy by passing through a legal 
context which gives the decisive direction to the understanding and 
selection of facts TVe cannot here substantiate this any furthei 
since it is an essential part of the philosophy of histoiy 

But does the scientifically refined understanding really attain 
the full objective context to which it is directed? 

The affirmation of this question is unlikely from the ontset 
because we never cafry in us the pure and absolute structuie of 
the mind, but alwajs a historically detei mined and individual 
mentality which is uIbo influenced by historical mental objectivations 
True, in it too the eternal legality of mental structural contexts 
is influential, but applied to and embodied m a histoncally unique 
level and a specific individuality We have seen, however, that 
we must substitute not oui aetnal content of consciousness — but 
the legality of our psychological imagination as the foundation of 
past phenomena m ordci to draw them (against us as a background), 
and that we must at the same time transpoit omselves into the alien 
total position in order to grasp the different character of people of 
former times This applies as well to the level of the intuitive total 
picture as to the re-creation of the stiuctuially determined mental 
acts both individually and in their totality Oui whole descuption 
has implied that neither the pure object nor the pure subject make 
their appearance but that — always pi esupposing the genuino will 
to objectivity — there is created a resultant, a phenomenon of 
oontact ( BeiueJintngspJiaenomen ), a supenoi thud element 

This is true not only when an obviouB relation between the 
understanding person and the foimei epoch or peison is found, but 
also in tho case of an extensive difference between the subject and 
the object of understanding 
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In the first case the deviation of the objectivity turned at is 
found m the fact that we over- emphasize in the formei mental 
structure the similanties to ourselves We then assimilate these 
aspects so intimately into our world that the stiuctural diffeiences 
which are also piesent do not come out strongly enough Our 
own very concrete manner of experiencing, which should only 
serve as an intuitive constiuctive aid for the processes of critical 
transformation, is seen immediately into the object and considered 
equivalent to its chaiactei This has repeatedly been the fate of 
‘the’ socalled antiquity which has really always been present in 
the occidental mind, (since the appearance of the newer peoples 
m history') from renaissance to renaissance and had each time to 
cloak itself m the diess of the contemporaneous epoch In this 
linking up of past and present there is doubtless a teleological 
factor of mental life But measured by the pure ideal of cognition, 
there seems to be here a limitation of undei standing Such relations 
of life have their total ethical right From a scientific standpoint 
they are painful reminders of the fact that we had repeatedly to 
take a fresh aim at the pure object but could never hit our mark 
And thus we finally unearth the mystery that the mind of epochs 
is little more than the widely embracing mind of the historian who 
follows history and, despite his will to objectivity, attracts just 
that homogeneous matenal which he can understand, because of 
the limits of his consciousness of which he is unaware All other 
aspects of history, and perhaps the most instructive, sink below 
the threshold of observation History becomes, as it were, the 
backward extension of the present man, and a union of past and 
present 

The position of the second case seems to be still more un- 
favorable The foreign aspect of a histoncal mental stincture is 
felt so strongly that the intuitive living total picture cannot be 
evolved Oonsidei for instance the understanding of a primitive 
religion even through sufficient external traditions, or of a human 
being whose total mental structure differs from our own to such 
an extent that we search m vain for a connecting link or a familiar 
element In this case understanding only skims over the surface 
of this foreign aspect It draws its uniqueness against our own 
and is satisfied with the contrast of this subjectively unattainable 
goal with what ib familiar 
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Histoij really leads us daily to snoh limits i) * * 4 ) Every historian, 
£or instance must notice that formei epochs had a background of 
a wholly diffeient consciousness of reality They believed in 
miracles and magic, m spiritual motivating forces and demons 
They were willing to bo motivated by a vision of God or base 
theif action on the position of the stars (Observe the motivations 
in the Old and New Testaments or in Otto von Freising) Who 
would assert that we can wholly enter these conscious structures? 
We cannot see beyond our own world and that is probably not 
tho ultimate one How seldom does a great histonan succeed In 
achieving any degiee of intimacy with his subject or give even a 
vivid reflection of paBt life And even if he does, we feel as if 
one of our contemporaries was parading in a costume of bygone days 

In both of the cases just discussed, the assimilation and the 
contrast by means of understanding, the same final conclusion is 
reached Understanding does not succeed in grasping the unique 
mental character of tho object, despite all serious will to objectivity 
If, as histoiians, we aie not to despair in the face of this fact we 
must attempt to justify this limited conception of history, foi these 
incomplete data must accomplish something In the beginning of 
the chapter we emphasized leasons for the fact that understanding 
is not imitation but mental formation Nothing remains (since it 
neither attains full objectivity noi may, m accordance with its 
nature rest in mere subjectivity), but to assume that all under- 
standing has its significance in the creation of a third element, 
something higher than the subject or the object This third element 
which, despite the stiictest will to objectivity is the final thing 
that understanding can achieve, attracts our interest in the highest 
degree What is it that is finally bom from the will to undeistand? 

We lemind the reader once again that the psychological power 
of imagination (which is stimulated by the transmitted data of the 


i) ‘it needed the entire effort of a nineteenth century philosophy of 
religion, history of art and critical sociology, not to teach us to understand 
at last the dramatic work of Aeschylus, the teachings of Plato, Apollo and 
Dionysius, the Athenian state and Caesar’s imperialism — for we are stall 
far from having achieved this — but to make us feel how subjectively 

distant and strange this all is, more foreign perhaps than the Gods of 

Mexico and Indian architecture’ Spengler, Vntcrgang des Abendlandes 
Vol I p 37 

Sp ranger. Types of mem 25 



past wlule mentally we change ourselves m a legal manner in 
accordance with the phenomena of histoiy) is permeated with a 
cuiious totality of life and is historically deteimined In it mind 
appeals on a definite historical level of consciousness Even thongh 
we must assume that the same teleological and normative laus 
are valid m individual and collective mental life from the outset, 
it makes a great difference in mental questions how far these laws 
and the developmental process of mind determined by them have been 
assimilated in consciousness For, a law brought to consciousness 
means, foi mind, self-determination and thus growing freedom This 
is the profound and long forgotten meaning of the doctrine of the 
permeation of nature by reason in Sohellmg, Fichte, Schleiermacher 
and Hegel’s doctime of the self-realization of the mind While 
the mind which lives in man giadually perceives its oun laws, it 
grows in understanding and liberates itself. But these lawB, as 
we have made clear from the beginning aie not laws of events 
but noimative laws of value realization 

They may be followed in three directions 

1 The differentiation in the total mental structure (which 
takes place in individuals as cell as in mental objectivations 
although in a diffeient rhythm, — cf IV 2 — ) is elevated to 
consciousness This process resembles the expansion of the con- 
sciousness of culture according to its different value tendencies and 
objective achievements It finds its scientific precipitation m the 
system of cultural sciences and cultural psychology which is 
achieved bj a historical epoch 

2 The temporal process of development of mind uhich leads 
to this epoch as its preliminary result, is followed through the 
preceding eras and its inner teleological context is revealed The 
separate levels of the differentiation of individual consciousness 
and objective cultnral systems entei the light of piesent day 
reflection But the objective and subjective mental structure of 
the present guides us thiough the different stages and to this extent 
the entire process subseives the self-undeistandmg m the present 
It is identical with the development of historical conscionsness and 
finds its scientific expression m the histoiy of culture or of mind — 
But it neveT appears in the guise of an inevitable mechanical 
necessity Instead, on eveiy level there develops foi the re-creative 
understanding too a new concrete norm, a new complex normative 
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mmd whose demands the generations living at that time may or 
may not have fulfilled This noimative attitude in understanding 
justifies our making value judgments on history If history were 
a process which obeyed causal laws there would be no point in 
making value judgments aB to the height of specific eras But 
in this way every act of understanding is also oriented from a 
cultural-ethical point of view It embodies (aB a kind of secondary 
function) the questions of what a man, an epoch and a culture 
might have been and thus ought to have been m the value-determined 
sense, on then level and despite their handicap As a lesnlt therefore 

3 The normatmty of mmd is elevated to consciousness It 
receives a broader basis through the leflection of culture and history 
Every epoch should be judged by its own natnre (immanent value 
judgment) Bnt since we necessanly lend to each epoch something 
of our own mmd and thus raise it above its isolation, value judgments 
also embody a relation to us and to our degree of culture and 
consciousness 

The fact of understanding is thus complicated to the highest 
degree And jet only at this point do wo free ourselves from the 
far-reaching abstiactions with which we had to begin our investigation, 
which has been entirely carried out from the bieadth, the time and 
the height of our level of .consciousness But when we immeasnreably 
widen our horizon by cultural psychological, historical and normative 
value reflection, there develops a mental medium of tremendous 
overindividual importance In this triple determination of under- 
standing the mmd realizes itself We leave the narrowness of the 
determined individual conscious structure — not to the extent that 
we become wholly an object to ourselves — but only insofar that 
from oui historical level we mentally organize the whole ‘develop- 
mental process’ l Aus dem Kelche dieses Gcistcrreiehes schaeumt 
tins die Unendhchlcit\ not yet as something given but as a problem 
which lieB befoie and above us to be understood in its own meaning 

To summarize this again the self-realization of mmd has 
reference to three closely interrelated factors which are contained 
in it 

1 To the differentiated structure which was present in it from 
the beginning and which has gradually developed itself more clearly, 
even though with partial regieBSion, until it also comes to the 
consciousness of the individual carnor of mmd, 

OR* 
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2 To tbe manifoldly changed or obsh noted historical process 
in winch tbe present concrete form of mental life (culture) has 
been developed through differentiations and ethical value syntheses, 

3 To the ethical lank which has been attained at any given 
time m the historical process, md finally to the one special rank 
which in the present stage of the world development as we under- 
stand it, is its destiny 

Thus tlii6 comprehensive understanding of culture contains three 
factois the consciousness of self-differentiation, of self-development 
and of the total ethical self-determination of the mind And it is 
deal that at any given time one can only understand- the simpler 
from the more differentiated level, the earlier from the later epoch 
and the lower from the ethically highei We know these thieo 
directions of underst inding as sjstematic anal) sis of culture, as 
cultural history and as the historical value judgments which reach 
a climax in a normatne philosophy of histor), a final meaning- 
endowing of it For, it is not tine that we have no right to form 
value judgments, but only that they must not be made from an 
accidental subjectivit) , and that a matuie personalit) who has 
reached a height of value must be the judge, a personality in which 
mind itself is epitomized ‘Do not believe historj ’, says Nietzsche, 
, unless it originates in the minds of the rarest spirits People 
who have not had greater and higher experiences than others 
will not be able to mterpiet anything great and noble m the 
past ’ ') 

Considering the fact that wc are dealing m historical under- 
standing with the self realization of mind, two further contexts are 
comprehensible which we shall only toucli upon m passing 

In all understanding there is a simultaneous selection from 
given data and transmitted facts Understanding is not imitation 
but a forming process which is guided by the objective demands 
themselves Thus not the entire infinity of past and present 
happenings can become part of the conception of culture, but only 
what is important in the three directions which we have mentioned, 
that is, the structurallj significant, the genetic and the ethical or 
normatively significant The tendency toward understanding may 
limit itself to the smallest comer of some local history or the 
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details of a personal story But these too aie not exhaustively 
treated and instead only illuminated from a structural, genetic and 
value critical point of view *) 

And finally, m all historical understanding _the past and the 
present fuse with the future, though never m the sense that the 
futnre may be causally piedicted from the past, as people today 
often enoneonsly assume Historical consciousness and the con- 
sciousness of cultuial oiganizatton aie the onl\ bases upon which, 
for the investigator of mind there develops the experience of the 
total noim by which he measures the ethical problem of the futuie 
If this vital power of what ought to ^develop is lacking, under- 
standing too embodies something which is dead and steulc We 
may therefore continue the above quotation from Nietzsche ‘The 
message of the past is always an oiacle and you will under- 
stand it only as knowers of the present and as builders of the 
future ’ This embodies the final recompense foi the fact that oui 
striving for objectivity of understanding is ctcmallj mcompleteable 
The third lealm, which is developed above meie subjectivity and 
the strictest objectivity is the ovei individual lealm of meaning in 
which \\ o comprehend past, present and futnre by the same mental 
effort The ‘content’ of history is for us this super-historical fact 
which we have achieved in understanding and which will grow 
through our ethical labors Theodor Litt, in his brilliant in- 
vestigations, arrives at the same conclusion ‘Not only is the 
present historically understood fiom tho past, but also the past 
from the present Indeed, what is to be nndei stood is leally 
neither the one nor the othei, but the subjective factoi which 
develops in both phenomena ’ But furtlici ‘Ilistoncal understanding 
of the present is not only a synthesis of past and present but an 
anticipatory interpretation of the future ’ l 2 ) This conclusion sui- 
mounts what might appear too individualistic and unhistoncal m 
the methodological staitmg point of our investigation which was 


l ) I thus return to the point of view which, from a deep feeling for 
the influential elements of histoiy, I have at least divined in what seems 
to me today a very inadequate dissertation Die Gnmdlagcn der Gescluchts- 
wissenschaft Berlin 1905 

*) Gesclachte und Lelcn, i»t ed Leipzig 1918 p 9 and p 11 In the 
2nd ed of 1925 the ideas have been re-formulated but the essential meaning 
has been retamed 



dnccted pnmarily to the mental structure of the individuality In 
the lesult we approach the conception that mind as a gieat mutual 
medium includes the individual and the objectivations which gicw 
out of the summation, reciprocal effects and stratification of in- 
numerable individuals And if we understand ourselves 01 other 
people, the past or the meaning of the future, we might say 
fiom the other point of view in agreement with Hegel it is 
mind itself ivliich thus in its individuations and actualisations 
undeistands itself 



4 

THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 


T he diffeience between classic and expressiomstic music lies 
essential lj in the propoition of then use of melody and motif 
A melody is a foimed total in which aiticulate parts are recogmzeable 
Its possibility of change lies in its tiunsposition into othei keys, 
changing harmonization and ‘vanations’ whose geneial Gestalt- 
quahtact in the whole tonality remains the same in spite of 
extensive chauges of rhythm and harmony In every melodj there 
is a motif or a number of motifs winch have been interwoven to 
a form It must nor thoiefoie be called an element of musical 
meaning 

A motif, on the other hand is a ckaractcnstic rh> tlimical 
sequence of intervals There is a coriespondmg definite Gestalt- 
qiiahtact m psychic cxpenence which has a mental significance 
(a content of feelings of "significance), however, which, with that 
great rariety of possible interpretations, is characteristic of this 
woild of sound A motif is capable of infinitely greater change 
and definiteness than a melody It may be spun out over an entire 
phrase It may bo fieely treated m rhythm, hirmony and indeed 
in all the details of tonality, and it imt} mtciielato with othei motifs 
to mate one form Finally, it may be developed into a melody 
and beyond that to a whole formed or fiee-floning phrase J ) 

The philosophical factoi in music lies m the tieatment of the 
leitmotifs These give to mnsical composition its fundamental spiritual 
significance whose essence lemains the same duung the whole course 
of the composition while also capable of that degree of transfoimability 
which is commensurate with the inner affective impulse and its 

') As an example I cite the opening theme m the first movement of 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony Here preference is given to the motif It 
appears subsequently as melody bnt does not dominate in this fonn but on 
the other hand influences the movement m its original independent form 



frequentlj evanescent mdetermmateness In the treatment of the 
musical motif we achieve the closest approximation to the moving 
trends of inner life (. Bewegungslmien des Innem) and their laws of 
tension, ramification, enhancement and relief, which is at all possible 
m the lealm of objective-sensible svmbols 

One might hope to ‘exhaust’ life musically, but philosopliicallj 
its depths cannot be plumbed Modern life no longer moies m 
closed and foimed melodies nor m rational counterpoint — it 
has been resolved into a number of leitmotifs, now clear cut 
and now more veiled And yet again the motifs are interwoven 
and contrasted, sometimes enhancing their content to the highest 
intensity of life’s meaning, at others gradnallj echoing away after 
softly vibrating in the accompaniment — 

Oar entire study might bo legarded as an endeavor to discover 
the leitmotifs of life and to examine their repetitions and infinite 
variations, their harmonies and contrapuntal movements We are 
conscious of the limits of what has hitherto been achieved We 
do not jet possess all the data necessarj to lead the whole score 
But in this book,, which is devoted onl\ to the philoBopliv of 
personality, it is not our intention to exceed oui previous ontlme 
We shall onlj indicate m a few w'oids what loads must be 
followed in order to approach moie closely the essence of xealitv 
The first two necessities still come within the scope of in- 
dividuality We ought to take up scientific method and artistic 
formation in biogiaphy But people have not yet clearly grasped 
this problem It is not sufficient to relate the life of a human 
being, one must understand him and enter into the law of his 
inner structure, for m relation to this alone, experiences demo a 
meaning Accordinglj eiciy biographical investigation must be 
finallj directed to the focal point of the personalih in question, 
to its lan of deiclopment and culture This has not been often 
accomplished As a comparatively unknown example which has 
this penetrating characteristic, I cite Wilhelm v Humboldt’s Recension 
von Goethes sweitem locmischen Aufenfha.lt In the unpublished 
works of Dilthej (for the now edition of the first volume of his 
biographj of Schleiermaclier) is a fragment which reveals with 
inimitable artistry of historical anal} bis the hidden continuitj of 
Sclileiermacher’s religious consciousness from the Bruedergemeinde 
through the rationalistic sermons to the socalled pantheism of the 
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Reden uelei die Religion *) This dei elopmcnt of decisive strnctnral 
relations was a conscious aim m Simmel’s Goetlie Theie the empirical 
Goethe with lus experiences and nmque traits disappears behind the 
metaphysical essence of character which Simmel calls ‘the idea of 
Goethe’ We do not want to debate heie the categories by which 
he strives to grasp the lav* of this personality In the conception 
and interpretation of a man whose life lies completed before us 
there is always an active element of the foiming powei of the 
understanding individual But empirical material must not, on this 
account take a second place Both must be constantlv related to 
each othei to such an extent that the selection of individual traits 
is alwajs dctcimmcd by the stiuclural context which can only be 
pronounced after careful utilisation of historical facts Foi, the 
structure itself is not ‘visible’, rather it is only the law which (as 
a unifying bond) we think into the divergent wealth of individual 
experiences and acts Therefore foi undei standing there is a unique 
reciprocal relation _which, puielj logically might almost be called a 
vicious circle We undei stand all chaiacter only by means of the 
life’s history, but the history of a life only becomes a comprehensn e 
context when we possess at least a few fixed points of character 
Thm method of leciprocal illumination is only a new pioof of the 
conception (developed above) that from the beginning of undei standing 
there develops oigamcally in us an intuitive total picture which we 
only gradually clarify structurally by means of the addition of new 
8ingle traits and deductive preliminary experiments 

One can understand a mind like W v Humboldt’s onlj when 
one bases the conception on the classical idea of aesthetic humanity 
as the law of his experiencing and behavior winch is actnc nntcnor 
to all reflection Pestalozzi’s sympathetic world of confused feeling 
is clear only fiom the point of view of the spirit of love which 
in him amounted to genms and influenced and ennobled all his 
uncultivated powers 2 ) But frequently the real structural context 
is much more hidden It may perhaps express itself in wholly 
erroneous self-interpretations, for, between the possession of an 

*) It is now added to the 2 nfl edition published by H Mulert, Berlin 1922, 
p 588 fi 

=) A further illustrative example — Rousseau’s mental individuality — 
may be found in my speech Tier gegenwaertige Stand dcr Gcistesiois’teni.chaften 
md die Schule Leipzig 1925 2nd ed p 22 
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attitude and the understanding of self tlioie fs a great diffeicnco 
The biographer anti student of character must go beyond oxpi ession 
to the led context of life 

Thc\ nndci stand this life’s context by means of then own 
totalih of mind winch does not always exist in them as a developed 
possession but as an inclusive concept of liwful determinations 
which controls even their re-creative imagination This is the reason 
for the deductive factor which is cei tainl} a part of understanding 
And this too accounts foi the possibility of predicting (a pnoti) 
what was and what wis not mentally possible m an era, what 
things aie compatible and what incompatible m one soul The 
definite cliaiactei really appeus only as a determination of numerous 
possibilities, of which ‘humanity ’ as structure and as idea is capable, 
and which aie actualized as concrete forms of humanity m history 

TVe must not be misled by the theories which people some- 
times evolve in lcgud to their own characters or foi the development 
of their woild A Jesuit is less a follower of Christ than an 
exponent of humanistic ecclesiastical politics Hobbes seems to 
be a strict theorist but the system winch he de\ eloped is not held 
togcthei by the logic of his thought but by a will to pouei which 
appears both in the bases and the application m the law of natural 
right Rousseau believed that he embraced mankind with the ardent 
love of a will to help and yet c\eij one of Ins activities only 
catered to the self-enjoj ment of Ins imagination Many people 
seek religion in the form of science, others look foi science under 
the illusion that the\ only dcielop religion 

Thus it is ilwaj b a question of the function which is exercised 
by a charactei trait and a special achievement in the total sti nctnre 
of the mind All the elementary psychic capacities which are 
disclosed by the ps\ chogi aphic procedmc of differential psj chologj 
must also be drawn into this context ') This entire stud} would 
be blind, a mere landom collection of uni elated facts without such 
reflection on stiuctuic Real correlations of psychic achievements 
can only be revealed when one approaches the object b} way of 
thought All dependent relations which aie merely numerically 
discovered need structural interpretation, just as in natuial science 
every functional equation must first be physically mteipreted This 
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is tiue also of the much discussed region of intelligence testing 
For the word intelligence itself denotes a structure, namely a context 
of dispositions and achievements uhich belong to thought and 
cognition These however are classed in ver> diffeient partial 
contexts of the process of life and may be liberated from them 
only with certain limitations There is no general intelligence, but 
only for one’s normal milieu and its neaiest offshoots 

The psychic difference of structuio between the sexes is a 
second problem which lies in the sphere of gctstesmsscnscftafthche 
psychology of individuality We have already decided, in the whole 
airangement of our stud}’', that this diffcience is not based on the 
elementary meaning dnections ns such All the mental acts and 
achievements which appeal in man appear in woman too, but then 
structural relations, that is, their interweaving to form an individual 
total mind, diffei enormously It seems as if oven the modern 
woman is less capjible than man of devotion to differentiated 
achievements of a stuctly objective nature By ‘objective’ I mean 
all those achievements whose value and content arise fiom the fact 
that they must cany on their existence apart fiom the individual 
soul Usually a woman can only achieve this if she can heiself 
create them in the experience of 'Seelc fnei Sccle' (soul foi soul) 
It mnst however be added that tho highest productivity of man is 
impossible without psychic union with a female spirit Intellectual 
achievements usually arise from the union of both sexes But the 
function exeiciaed by the two psjchic punciples m eithei sex is 
characteustically different and in this lies the mi&teij which 
characterology must solve 

If one goes back to the natural destiny of woman one 
crosses the border fi om tho ps> chological to the metaphj sical, not 
only because we must consider here the 1 elation of physical and 
psychic life but also because we can no longer avoid the question 
of the ultimate meaning and value of physico-mental life There 
is no doubt that a woman’s happiness is different fiom a man’s 
This fact also contains the limitation of purely male evaluation of 
culture which only expresses half of life’s deBtiny Thus Faust 
embodies two solutions of uhich Goethe (as a man) ically oDly 
earned out one In creative work he enjoyed the anticipation of 
the highest moment, but by its side is the pregnant sentence 
‘ Das Ewig-Wcibhche sieht uns liman’ And above both is spioad 
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the whole hcivonlv \ ault of be ltificalions that is, of tmlj final 
meaning relations 

The inner ihvtlim of life is attuned to the finest vibrations 
bv the contrast and supplementation of the sexes One would 
inadequate^ coropichend the leitmotif of the mental world if one 
wcie incapiblo of hearing this tremendous cliord of individualisation 
which resounds even in the depths of the ph) steal world ns the 
cteinil alternation of sharps and flits At inv rate all this is still 
within the limits of a pure psvchologv of mdn (duality But in the 
formulation of two furthei problems we intention illj exceed these 
limits and coimdci the rlixthm of life which has an ov erindiv ldual 
character The interrelation of the cnltnril world cannot bo 
comprehended solelv from a consideration of the individual The 
sociological and historical 6tud\ of culture ib nlso necessary 

lVe included the two basic forms of the bonds b) which man 
max l>c united to Ins fellows in the politic il and social fnctois 
The political and socnl tvpos, with their countless variations, .ire 
the purest ideal basic tv pcs which correspond to these leitmotifs 
Tlicv raav be understood is the formitions of individuality of a 
simpler law Blit itr is impossible to deduce from one isolated 
individual all the ovcrindividual social forms which, in historical 
development, have grown above the individuals and then reacted 
upon them To this end wo need to form new concepts "When 
one makes a cross-section of a historical epoch one arrives at a 
social structure which is a formation of ovcrindividual significance 
It is a context of effects which forms the participating individuals 
and subjective!) organizes them The context itself can onty be 
comprehended through collective tvpes of a lngbci older, such as 
a genteel constitution, piofcssionalism, class, aristociacv, officialdom, 
parties, union, the fictitious personalitv before the 1 iw etc Naturalty , 
one must add to all these ov enndiv idnal subjects the mental reflections 
in individual consciousness But the special coloi6 into which the 
ravs here divide aie not to be undci stood from the point of view 
of an individual but onty bv historical collective forms which 
existed before them and are superior to them 

In a new set of investigations one must stud) the unique 
manner in which the collective consciousness of a group is active 
in the unique consciousness and decisively influences the individual 
who belongs to it Here too there are many stages to be dev eloped 
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between the most general type and that which has been most histori- 
cally individualized The degree in which the individual devotes 
himself to the Total, living in him, always calls forth a collective 
moral value judgment which is derived from the specific group 
In order to elucidate the many possibilities of collective sets, 
I select as an example the phenomenon which, in the vague language 
of modern social theory, is called ‘socialism’ UnlesB one goes as 
far as Spengler (for whom socialism seems to mean all union m 
the will to power on a later cultural level), in transforming this 
expression, its only lemammg general chaiactenstic is that of an 
approximate equalisation of jthe members In this sense there is 
first a socialism which begins wholly with the individual and which 
only views social community (voluntaiy, organized or legal) as an 
arrangement whose ultimate and entile aim is the individual Such 
a socialism, then, is leally only a special form of individualism 
which here uses a system of social means to gain its end It may 
be nmon m economic endeavor (socialism of solidarity) it may 
aim at political tendencies and seek to further the collective power 
of the weaker classes (political socialism which is often to be 
recognized through its tendency to class dictatorship) It maj be 
pure socialism of people who aie and think alike and who therefore 
easily foimulate a common theory — foi instance through the 
construction of a rational equality of all social elements — (con- 
structive socialism), and finally, as characterized above, it may be 
an aesthetic movement for the general beantifnl sympathy of heaits 
(artistic socialism) In actuality these factois appear m a mixed 
form And obviously despite this individualistic starting point 
the resultant in each participant is a collective consciousness 
which contains, on the basis of a feeling of comiadeship, a kind 
of higher meaning and of enhanced power 

Genuine socialism differs from all these forms because it posits 
from the outset the social whole (community, fraternity, legal union, 
the state) as the real value, and acknowledges the individuals 
who in other respects are rcgaided as essentially alike, only with 
reference to this total of value, that is, insofar as they aro ethical 
exponents of it Hero again two important varieties are possible 
the whole, as well as the relation of individuals, may be based 
either on love or on organized power In the first case a great 
current of love holds the total together and surges through the 



individual Here the question is less of a mntunl and equal 
participation of all external goods and occupations (for instance 
the right to vote) than of tho deep essentially psychic relations 
by means of which, m a higher sense, we live and move and have 
our being To this extent ever} family, despite its apex of anthonty 
is constituted in the socialistic spirit But the highest example is 
the idea of a Kingdom of God m tho sense of a realm — not 
as in Kant of fiee and lawfully acting ‘reasonable’ people — but 
of sonls who love in the sense of tho divine meaning of life The 
othci case is the socialism of (conscions and willed) organization, 
m which individual claims to power arc limited fiom an over- 
mdividual point of view by a legislative collective power Tho 
meie pnnciplc of solidaut} which is based on biotherhood does 
not disclose the whole spmt of this socialism, for even the mnxim 
‘One foi all and all for one’ might bo based on an accidental 
harmony of individual interests Rather tho two parts of this 
maxim must be united b} a third supplementary one ‘The whole 
in all and over all ’ And to tins end there is the assumption that 
the total as such itself contains a definite ethical spirit which may 
demand something for itself and which subjects the individual to 
its ends And this can onlv have been developed on the basis 
of a historical creation 

Thus in ordei to understand tins overindividnal mental structural 
context of which we living individuals aie a part, and to comprehend 
its unique vital rlnthm of life we need a further ovci individual 
set in addition to the sociological one, historical consciousness 
which geneticall} underst mds the unique element m the culture 
of each contemporar} period and structuiall} illuminates it as a 
collective foimation with a superior value content Tho individual 
only understands himself, with all his mental roots and brandies 
by this expansion of the historical and social horizon ‘History 
alone tells man what he is’ (Dilthey) Mere anal} sis of what is 
contained m the immediate consciousness of the present m the 
individual nevei leads to complete understanding Heie are con- 
tained rather the most Berious illusions concerning the justification 
and scope of a movement in life, its possibilities and its final hidden 
meaning An} one who tries to understand RnBsiun Bolshevism by 
its theoretic self -justification, Marxism intei pi eted from the point 
of view of the Pans Commune, overlooks its most important bases, 



namely the agrarian pioblem and the chaiacter of the Russian 
In brief mental movements do not originate m an abstiact individual 
intelligence bnt m the vast ocean of mind which has alreadj become 
histoiy and m which an individual is only a single wave 

The present can only understand itself when it is reflected 
in history Frequently a selection takes place in this way and an 
evaluation which is wholly determined by the passionate onesided 
will of the present Histoij becomes the instrument of the will 
to life or the political will to power If it is to serve the highest 
ethical mission, the conception of history must start with the purest 
will to objectivity and an -ethical consciousness founded theieon 
So m this ingenuous sunender to the objectivity of the mental and 
m this objectively founded will to value, an unconscious and 
involuntary relation to the present mental structuie is contained 
For, all will to objectivity and normativity cannot sepai ate ub from 
the mental breadth and level which we have reached and which 
determines oni field of vision of the past and future And thus, 
m understanding, the life of the piesent is linked np with the 
mentally formed content of the past to create the meaning of the 
futuro So wo could onlj interpret the entire rhythm of life on 
the background of a philosophy of history But such an analysis 
of modem mind exceeds the bounds which we have set ouiselves ') 
We still remain within the limits of the individual who is always 
fundamentally isolated and only search foi that eternal law m 
which the individual with his little span of life classifies himself 
m or opposes himself to the sweeping rhythm of life 

And this brings us back to the beginning of our investigation 
We said that the totality of tho mind exists m eveiy mental act, 
that is, every endowment of meaning contains the other fundamental 
directions of meaning-endowment subordinated and changed according 
to its dominant content And this embodies the divinity of all life, 
that not one of the meaning contexts, be it nevei so insignificant, 
can be separated foim the total meaning of the individual life and 
that the lattei is inseparable from the ovenndividi.il mental context 
Thus everything has a religious significance and is only a segment 
of the infinite meaning texture of the whole 

’) Of the cross-section of the time at about 1900 which Troeltsch has 
published in Prenssische Jabrbuecher Yol 128 (1907) under the title Das 
Wesen des modemen Geistes 
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But precisely for this reason, because ever) individual and 
determined clement by being just what it is cannot at the same 
time be the infinite other, for tbiB very reason every individual 
foim of life is fragmentary and unsatisfactory It lacks finality, 
‘fulfillment’ An infinite urgo acts upon every soul which comes 
unspoiled from the bouiccs of life, an unquenchable longing for 
value, and this yearning is the nucleus of life itself and its moti- 
vating foice In ever) ono tbero is a surplns over and above the 
real development of lifo In every soul there is a spur, »n the 
Fiustian sense, of unlived life There is no final form in which 
the demanding will to value could satisfy itself, the waves of this 
metaphysical agitation re-echo even m resignation 

In the heart of )onth this expci lence is most tempestuous 
It alwajs finds a lcadj-foimcd life when it begins independently 
to participate in the mental world But it accepts this historical 
level of mind as a mattei of course w ithout a thought of gratitude 
With full ardoi it feels only the dissatisfied aspects of its v tlno- 
demanding subjectivity and thus it opposes to the present picture 
of culture another new pictme which receives its light and color 
cntuely from the contrast to what lins been achieved It alwavs 
canies out its affirmations in the form of the rejecting No It was 
on account of this phenomenon that Hegel believed that lnstorj 
moves m logical conti asts But here not concepts but value positings 
and onesided attitudes war with each other Histor) does not 
progress m the thieefold beat of dialectics but in an antithesis 
of value 

And therefore even fiist step of >outh has the character of 
a further differentiation of culture This divergence is alread) 
determined b) the sociological rift between the older and the 
j ounger generations But once matured this generation also will 
have to do its part in the creative synthesis between the ageing 
form of life and the new value direction And not till then has 
the new been taken up in the existant histone growth This 
explains the ‘spiral tendencj ’ of human development, foi mental 
life alwa)8 returns again and again m former directions but ilwajs 
on a different level 

The creating of value b) humanity may therefore be compaied 
to a stream which never completely fills its bed but alwaj s flows 
where the channel is deepest humanity at each period lives m 
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that for which it has the greatest lohgmg There we must find 
its belief, its most intense value and its metaphjsical rhythm 

In some periods tho affirmation of earthly values is relieved 
bj a decisive No All the energy of life then turns inwaid and 
there builds the destroyed world up again much more beautiful 
and resplendent than it was before Such ascetic periods are like 
the temptation in the wilderness great forces collect to stream 
suddenly free over the earth again and take possession of it in a 
new sense 

This is the drama of tho great world Where is its final 
answer? We must not look for it in a mental world which is 
completelj beyond which has its own purposes, independent of 
individual souls and which slyly stakes the happiness and despan 
of human beings m order to fiee and complete itself For, this 
overindividual factor m history and society has its life only m 
the focal points of the individual souls who fill all this with 
meaning and subsequently take it back again into the solitude of 
the divine centre Only in this earthly vessel do we have the 
divine treasure Ranke has formulated the epigram ‘Every epoch 
is immediate to God’ as opposed to the' superficial belief that 
the highest reveals itself only at the millennial He would have 
been more justified m saymg ‘Every man is immediate to God’ 
In his subjectivity the heavenly ladder rises and it ib granted to 
him to ascend it But this very ascent is a struggle with God, 
and everyone must wrestle with his Lord 

It is characteristic of the present day to have great respect 
for the word ‘community’ Youth meets in this ideal, but it is still 
a question in what spirit one seeks community Mere coexistence, 
does not constitute a striving for higher regions But I think 
I can guess w’hat makes up tLte content of this spirit of community 
It is the unbroken totality of life which in youth is always born 
anew and which is most conscious of itself where a given one- 
sidedness or narrowness of life is boldly rejected This is the 
outstanding characteristic of the emancipation of youth But it is 
part of the essence of youth to carry within itself, for the time 
being as a stimulating imaginative ideal, the normative picture of 
the future or what ought to be Youth’s attitude is aesthetic and 
its ideal pictures are centered in the imaginative zone If they 
are to form leality and touch the earth they must penetrate beyond 
Sprancor, Typos of raon 
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the realism of work and the idealism of thought to the meta- 
phj steal zone which is tho final and most genuine sphere bejond 
the three reflecting worlds and unites them If this metamorphosis 
is successful tho 'No' of jouthful emancipation becomes tho ‘Yes’ 
of earnest life formation Whether this can still ho the business 
of youth is an irrelevant question, and it is sufficient to remark 
that w e must all go t through this stage This crisis does not come 
without reverence of great understanding, without the broadness 
of saving love and tho belief m w orld- conquering power But if 
it does como, God is near 

"We have not pursued our way through the labjnnth of mental 
formations m order to lose oursehes m tho wealth of possibilities 
Our vision must be trained also on tho hierarch} of types, on 
their degroe of genuine value content and divinity m which every 
one participates The simple basic motifs of life are developed 
into hjmn 6 m which tho primal powers are developed to pure 
rhjthm and forms Transfigured longing is the stamp which mind 
has imprinted on every genuine successful croation 

E\en Plato's* intuitive mind onlj daied to express the final 
cssonco m great myths, in which the reverent poet in him won 
tho ultimate victorj over the philosopher There 16 a point bei ond 
which even the wings of thought cannot carrj us and where onlj 
an allegory can intimato justico to the immortal essence And if 
we should ring out the rhjthm of life in such a mightj final psalm, 
there would well up fiom the struggling motifs which interrelate 
and conflict with each other in tho labyrinth of the human breast, 
and which lieroicallj rise from tho darkness of suffering into the 
light of calm and tranquil mentality tho sjmbolic chorus 
Ftcudc, schooner Gocltcrfunken, 

Tochtcr ans Elysium 

But the German soul has most deeply experienced the hell of 
despair, and therefore in it alone can the victorj of this ‘Never- 
theless’ (m spite of it) be most genuine 




